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1938  Advertising  Dollar  Must 
Sweat,  Says  Macy’s  Hollister 


Lower  Percentage  to  Sales  May  Result  from 
Increase  in  Expenditures,  He  Points  Out  .  .  . 
Andrew  Connolly  Heads  Promotion  Group 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


HETAIL  ADVERTISING  MEN  meet¬ 
ing  in  New  York  this  week  prom¬ 
ised  themselves — as  usual — to  cut  out 
waste  in  their 
work  and  seek 
increased  selling 
power  in  their 
advertising.  But 
there  was  no 
suggestion,  in  a 
session  devoted 
to  newspaper  ad- 
vertising,  of 
placing  an  arbi¬ 
trary  lid  on  ad¬ 
vertising  expen - 
■  ditures  and  forc- 

Paul  Holliifer  ing  them  below 
recent  percen- 
>ges  of  net  sales — as  has  been  urged 
n  recent  bulletins  of  their  organi- 
dtion. 

;  Rather,  the  viewpoint  of  various 
'speakers  seemed  to  be  the  sane  and 
;  ■.nscrvdtive  one  of  seeking  gains  in 
advertising  efficiency  by  day-to-day 
[efforts,  and  spending  whatever  sums 
’  ould  be  justified  by  careful  analysis 
d  probable  results. 

The  meeting  was  that  of  the  Sales 
i’romotiun  Division  of  the  National 
detail  Dry  Goods  Association.  The 
'iRDGA  itself  devoted  much  of  its 
'  “fFition  to  relations  (1)  with  con- 
iT.crs,  and  (2)  with  store  employes. 
Consumers,  according  to  the  discus- 
■ion,  are  due  for  a  better  deal  from 
die  stores  than  ever  before,  as  regards 
^ted  quality  of  the  goods  offered  and 
is  regards  information  given  to  the 
*'ould-be  buyer.  As  to  the  store  em- 
the  store  operators  were 
"Srned  to  build  up  morale  of  their 
after  studying  not  merely  pay 
"ales  but  all  the  factors  that  cause 
(dissatisfaction. 

How  Much  fo  Spend 
-  The  question,  “How  much  should  we 
spend  for  sales  promotion  in  a  year 
lie  1938?”  was  assigned  to  Paul 
Hollister,  executive  vice-president  of 
H-  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  New  York,  who 
Iwsses  probably  the  biggest  retail  ad- 
''•rtising  budget  in  the  nation.  He 

said; 

On  the  eve  of  a  new  fiscal  year,  I 
assume  that  we  shall  all  study  afresh 
ie  Harvard  figures  showing  the  per- 
centages  of  sales  spent  in  the  past  by 
'tore-  of  various  types;  we  shall  aim 
t'aturally  at  a  minimum  pKjrcentage  as 
'Ur  goal. 

Whether  or  not  the  percentage  at 
vhitli  we  aim  translates  into  more 


dollars  or  less  dollars  is  unimportant. 
We  may  devise  means  of  spending  a 
great  many  more  dollars  in  order  to 
bring  in  sales  which  will  drive  the 
final  reckoning  in  percentage  down. 

“I  cannot  over-emphasize  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  aiming  at  a  reduction  in  sales 
promotion  percentage  cost.  It  is  con¬ 
ceded  that  all  distribution  costs  are 
unduly  high,  and  that  their  trend  is 
upward.  Sales  promotion  costs  are 
more  flexible,  more  ready  of  adjust¬ 
ment,  than  many  other  store  costs: 


those  responsible  for  sales  promotion 
should  accept  this  fact,  and  should 
fearlessly  underwrite,  if  not  an  actual 
percentage  reduction,  at  least  a  defi¬ 
nite  program  for  study  of  every  cost- 
factor.  The  result  of  such  respon¬ 
sible  study  will  inevitably  be  either  a 
cold  saving  of  moneys  transferred 
from  budget  to  net  profit,  by  the  sim¬ 
ple  expedient  of  not  spending,  or  a 
‘sweating’  of  each  dollar  to  yield  more 
sales  than  it  has  bought  in  the  past. 
In  other  words,  savings  depend  first 


Stores  Urged  to  Protect 
Their  Rate  Differentials 


R.  O.  EASTMAN,  advertising  consul¬ 
tant,  New  York,  speaking  before  a 
session  of  the  National  Association  of 
Retail  Secretaries  in  connection  with 
this  week’s  |  NRDGA  convention  in 
New  York,  gave  a  lecture  on  news¬ 
papers’  retail  rates,  and  showed 
charts  comparing  milline  rates  in 
some  50  cities.  He  explained  that  it 
had  taken  confidential  correspond¬ 
ence  to  get  the  minimum  retail  rates 
in  all  cases,  and  he  did  not  identify 
any  individual  rates. 

Showing  a  chart  which  illustrated 
the  rate  differentials  against  which 
national  advertisers  have  complained 
bitterly,  he  suggested  there  ought  to 
be  a  cooperative  study  of  the  move¬ 
ment  of  rates  so  that  merchants 
would  have  material  with  which  to 
protect  the  advantage  they  have  al¬ 
ways  held. 

“This  differential  problem,”  he  said, 
“is  probably  the  most  important  fac¬ 
ing  stores  today.  I  hold  no  brief  for 
the  merchant,  but  he  can  say  to  the 
newspaper  with  a  good  deal  of  jus¬ 
tification:  ‘I  am  your  best  customer; 
I’m  a  steady  cu.stomer;  my  business 
is  the  easiest  for  the  new.spaper  to 
get,  because  I  can’t  very  well  buy 
advertising  elsewhere.’  ” 

Relative  Profit  in  Doubt 

And  answering  a  question,  Mr. 
Eastman  said  there  has  been  no  ef¬ 
fective  analysis  of  the  relative  profit 
to  a  newspapyer  in  a  large  volume  of 
local  advertising  as  opposed  to  a 
smaller  volume  of  national  adver¬ 
tising. 

Mr.  Eastman  told  of  two  Pittsburgh 
rate  controversies  in  the  last  decade 
After  extensive  analysis  of  rates  and 
circulations  in  numerous  cities,  ne¬ 
gotiations  brought  an  agreement 


which,  he  said,  had  worked  into  one 
of  the  most  harmonious  situations 
anywhere.  ’The  problem  of  circula¬ 
tion  outside  the  ABC  trading  area 
was  settled  by  agreeing  on  a  “certain 
percentage”  of  outside  circulation 
beyond  which  the  retailers  would  not 
be  asked  to  pay,  even  if  the  news¬ 
paper  obtained  more  than  this  per¬ 
centage. 

"Demoralization'*  in  Rates 

Comparing  rate  charts  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cities  for  1930  and  1937,  Mr. 
Eastman  said  they  showed  “demor¬ 
alization”  of  newspaper  rates  during 
the  depression.  This,  he  added,  was 
bad  for  stores  as  well  as  for  news¬ 
papers. 

Dots  on  the  charts  showed  milline 
rates  widely  scattered,  even  for  com¬ 
parable  circulations.  Curves  through 
the.se  dots  sought  to  depict  the  aver¬ 
age  trend  of  milline  rates  for  circu¬ 
lations  of  different  cities.  Morning, 
evening,  and  Sunday  rates  were  of 
course  charted  separately. 

Dots  below  the  curve,  said  the 
speaker,  showed  unusually  low  rates 
“where  newspapers  have  taken  a 
licking.”  Recent  increases  among 
these  newspapers  he  thought  prob¬ 
ably  justified;  but,  he  added,  “most 
of  the  increases  on  which  I  have 
worked  in  the  last  year  have  not  been 
increases  where  they  were  most 
needed.” 

One  questioner  asked  if  it  were  ad¬ 
visable  to  urge  two  newspapers  to 
merge.  The  answer,  which  brought 
comments  of  approval  from  other 
listeners,  was  that  most  merchants 
preferred  to  preserve  new.spaper 
competition,  even  to  the  extent  of 
throwing  linage  to  the  weaker  paper 
to  strengthen  it. 


upon  the  mental  attitude  of  the  re¬ 
sponsible  sales  promotion  executives. 

Up  to  Store  President 
“This  presupposes  a  sympathetic  at¬ 
titude  at  the  top  of  the  store.  The 
far-sighted  store-head  will  say  to  his 
sales  promotion  people  not  only: 
Show  me  how  to  spend  less  money’ 
but  also: 

“  ‘I  expect  you  to  show  me  how,  by 
spending  more,  you  can  bring  in  more 
sales,  of  which  your  expenditure 
proves  to  be  a  reduced  expenditure.’ 

“The  job  thereupon  becomes  a  pa¬ 
tient,  steady,  day-to-day  review;  a 
sort  of  clinical  examination  of  every 
type  of  expenditure,  and  a  thumping 
of  its  chest,  and  a  listening  to  its 
pulse,  and  a  measurement  of  its  di¬ 
mensions. 

“The  sales  promoter  who  ducks  the 
responsibility  for  this  tedious  and  re¬ 
lentless  review  is  inviting  impulsive 
guess-work  interference,  has  no  one 
but  himself  to  thank  if  he  gets  it,  and 
is  pretty  certain  to  get  it. 

“I  know  one  store  which,  for  six 
months  past,  has  fostered  a  policy  of 
such  continuing  clinical  examination. 
Its  fruits  in  money  not  spent  are  con¬ 
siderable.  Its  fruits  in  money  spent 
for  more  result  are  appreciable.  The 
details  are  unimportant.  But  an  axiom 
has  distilled  out  of  the  practice:  that 
there  is  not  one  item  of  sales  promo¬ 
tion  being  done  that  can’t  be  done 
more  productively.  ’That  axiom  is 
proven  alike  by  the  failures  and  the 
successes. 

“We  cannot  answer  in  numerals  the 
question,  ‘What  shall  we  spend  for 
sales  promotion  in  1938?’  until  these 
sessions  have  concluded  and  the  re¬ 
view  has  been  undertaken.  Let  it 
commence  without  further  delay.” 

Waters  Tells  Plan 
Herbert  S.  Waters,  sales  manager 
Kresge  Department  Store,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  sent  a  display  of  attractive  ads 
from  the  Kresge  Christmas  campaign, 
which,  coming  from  a  store  known  as 
a  low-price  store,  emphasized  his 
point  that  modern  copy  should  “con¬ 
sistently  dramatize  the  store  as  a 
whole.”  Mr.  Waters’  address  was  read 
in  his  absence. 

He  urged  a  “dramatic  fashion  cam¬ 
paign”  for  March  and  April,  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  outdoor  activities  after 
'  Easter.  He  concluded; 

“You  don’t  have  to  advertise  all 
your  departments  all  the  time  just 
;  because  each  month  is  a  new  month 
and  they  all  have  a  fresh  budget.  Pick 
out  the  ones  that  are  in  the  limelight 
-  and  hit  them  hard.  Forget  the  others. 
’  "Take  a  vow  this  year  to  eliminate 
j  every  possible  bit  of  non-productive 
’  advertising.  Boil  down  your  space  in 
j  those  newspapers  which  surveys  have 
j  indicated  do  not  produce  sufficient  re- 
,  turns  to  warrant  large  expenditure. 
“Eliminate  expensive  fashion  shows. 
“Avoid  special  sections  in  your  va¬ 
rious  newspapers  unless  you  have 
^  .studied  their  productivity  carefully, 
f  Usually  they  are  only  concocted  to 
P  add  to  newspaper  linage  and  not  for 
s  performing  a  real  service  for  the  com- 
r  munity. 

f  “If  you  do  not  own  a  radio  station 
r  and  decide  to  use  radio,  be  sure  that 
{Continued  on  page  32). 
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Guild’s  “Needling  Tactics  ” 
Hit  by  J.  David  Stern 

Warns  ANG  Policy  of  "Conflict  Instead  of 
Cooperation"  with  Publishers  Will  Destroy  It  . .  . 
Calls  Demands  in  Recession  "Not  Good  Sense" 

J  DAVID  STERN,  publisher  of  the  on  the  subject.  I  am  sure  that  I  made  the 

*  T  xr  1  position  of  the  management  clear.  I  took  it 

New  York  Post,  criticized  the  statement  would  he  re¬ 

teasing.  needling,  annoying,  goading  parted  by  the  committee  to  the  Post  unit.’ 

tactics”  of  the  guild  Jan.  28  in  a  letter  j  c  • 

to  Milton  Kaufman,  executive  secre-  Says  Leaders  Breed  Friction 

tary  of  the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New  "It  the  committee  failed  to  report  Mr.  Say- 
Y  lor’s  remarks,  it  is  an  unfortunate  oversight. 

*  .  ■  4.  ii.  i  t.  ~  But  even  if  the  committee  failed  to  report  to 

Answering  a  request  that  he  con-  J^^ylor’s  remarks,  still,  in  view 

sider  a  letter  from  the  Post  unit  re-  of  recent  severe  business  recession,  this 
minding  the  Post  management  of  its  petition  does  not  make  good  sense, 
promise  to  adjust  the  pay  of  editorial  “Since  October,  this  newspaper,  in  company 
workers  unaffected  by  the  minimums  ^  many  others,  has  suffered  heavy 

^  J  .  _ losses.  When  publishers  throughout  the  coun- 

fix^  in  the  present  contract,  the  .are  staining  to  meet  a  most  difficult  situa- 
publisner  declared  no  such  promise  tion,  a  communication  such  .as  this  is  puzzling, 
had  been  made  during  the  negotia-  it  is  either  childish  or  provocative.  In  view 
tions  last  fall  with  Harry  T.  Saylor,  of  several  other  circumst.ances.  I  am  inclined 
editor.  Mr.  Stem  told  Kaufman  the  attribute  it  to  the  latter  motive, 
contract  signed  last  October  expressed  .  ‘7!’rV'®t!  7*"'’ 

,  w®  ,  .  *7,,  V  that  the  Guild  is  now  in  the  hands  of  leatlers 

final  and  complete  agreement  be-  more  intent  on  breeding  friction  and 

tween  the  negotiators.  ill  will  than  the  harmony  and  good  will  which 


contract  signed  last  October  expressed  .  7'"'’ 

,  w®  ,  .  *7,,  V  that  the  Guild  is  now  in  the  hands  of  leatlers 

final  and  complete  agreement  be-  more  intent  on  breeding  friction  and 

tween  the  negotiators.  ill  will  than  the  harmony  and  good  will  which 

Mr.  Stem  added,  however,  that  the  should  be  the  basis  for  a  stable  relationship 
guild’s  petition  “does  not  make  good  between  members  of  the  Guild  and  manage- 


sense”  in  view  of  the  recent  severe  , 

,  .  •  _  u-  u  There  has  hern  brought  to  mv  attention  an 

business  recession  m  which  many  in  ihe  Tan.  27lh  issue  of  the  Post 


newspapers  have  suffered  heavy  losses  Guildsman,  accusing  the  business  executives 
and  publishers  are  “straining  to  meet  of  unfair  tactics,  which  has  so  little  basis  in 


most  difficult  situation.” 


fact  as  to  be  an  obvious  attempt  to  stir  up 


dared  the  guild  leaders  seem  “intent  trouble.  It  leads  me  to  ask  you  and  your  asso- 

on  conflict  instead  of  cooperation”  .  j  e  i 

J  J  xt-  A  »»xt_  ^  ‘u  Ml  1-  How  far  do  you  think  vou  can  presume 

and  warned  that  the  guild  will  be  „„  ^ 

destroyed  by  its  present  leadership 

if  that  leadership  does  not  recognize  Kindly  Relations  Essential 

the  fundamental  principle  that  con-  “'f  friendship  means  anything,  you  should 
tracts  should  be  based  on  mutual  good  far  m  teasing,  needling 

...:tl  r-uu  annoying,  goading.  A  true  friend  should  lx 

Will  and  good  faith.  ^  ,, 

Hits  Unit  Editorial  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  have  accepted  my  rccetii 

Mr.  Stem,  who  was  the  first  pub-  relationship  with  the  spokesmen  of  th^  News 
hsher  to  sign  a  guild  contract,  on  his  ..j  „„Muhin.r  newsnaners  lone  Iwfor. 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 
CALENDAR 

Feb.  7-8  —  Midwest  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Assn.,  conven¬ 
tion,  Hotel  Muehlebach,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Feb.  14-15-16 — National  Assn, 
of  Broadcasters,  annual  meeting. 
Hotel  Willard,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Feb.  15-16  —  Inland  Daily 
Press  Assn.,  annual  meeting. 
Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago. 

Feb.  18-19  —  South  Dakota 
Press  Assn.,  annual  meeting, 
Sioux  Falls. 

Feb.  18-19  —  Inter-State  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  Assn.,  con¬ 
vention,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Feb.  18  —  Nebraska  Press 
Assn.,  meeting,  Omaha. 

Feb.  21-22 — Harrison  McDon¬ 
ald  Want  Ad  Clinic,  Hotel  Sher¬ 
man,  Chicago. 

Feb.  23-26  —  Georgia  Press 
Assn.,  annual  institute,  Athens, 
Ga. 

Feb.  28 — New  Jersey  Press 
Assn.,  mid  -  winter  meeting, 
Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton. 

No  Change  Likely 
In  White  House 
Press  Sessions 

F.D.R.  to  Act  on  Early's 

Word  Alter  Criticism  .  .  . 

Status  Quo  Preferred 


gested  that  misinterpretation  of  re¬ 
porters’  questions  by  the  President, 
and  misquotation  of  the  Presidents 
answers  (which  by  strict  rule  cannot 
be  printed  verbatim  without  his  per-  | 
mission),  might  be  avoided  by  use  oi 
the  written  question,  and  by  more 
generous  use  of  direct  quotations.  Mr 
Sullivan  seconded  these  suggestions. 

Rep.  Snell  Asks  Change 
Rep.  Bertrand  H.  Snell  of  New 
York  issued  a  statement  this  week 
attacking  Roosevelt  for  not  offering 
a  recovery  program  and  suggestirif 
“a  great  deal  might  be  accomplishec 
in  the  direction  of  national  stability 
and  calm  thinking  by  an  immediate 
revision  of  the  White  House  press 
conference  method,  with  a  view  par¬ 
ticularly  to  avoiding  pronouncements 
based  upon  inadequate  or  erroneou- 
statistical  material  prepared  by  the 
President’s  more  volatile  econoniic 
advisers. 

“To  avoid  confusing  or  conflicting 
judgments  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
President’s  statements,”  he  continued 
“it  is  suggested  that  a  complete  ver¬ 
batim  record  of  White  House  pres- 
conferences  be  made  available  ir. 
proper  form  for  consultation  and  ref- 
■  erence  by  the  accredited  members  o! 
the  press  galleries  or  Congress.  By 
this  method  utterances  which  tht 
President  might  feel  had  been  mis¬ 
interpreted  in  the  press  could  be  ex¬ 
amined  objectively  in  the  official  rec¬ 
ord.  This  reform  undoubtedly  w’oulc 
help  give  the  country  a  sense  of  di¬ 
rection.  It  also  might  fix  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  some  recent  disturbing  mis¬ 
understandings.” 

Mr.  Snell  blamed  the  President  di¬ 
rectly  for  the  present  recession  be- 


nn  the  gooii  will  of  a  tneiidf  _ n  o  tr  u  o  •  cause  of  “fanciful  theories  and  im- 

Kindly  Relations  Essential  rui  practical  policies,”  and  said  “repeated 

“If  friendship  means  anything,  you  should  f’  ^  shocks  of  fright  and  alarm  which  have 

he  able  to  go  pretty  far  in  teasing,  needling.  Conference  methods  employed  by  from  the  White  House  pre.« 

annoying,  goading.  A  true  friend  should  be  President  Roosevelt  sincc  he  took  conferences  have  served  only  to  ag- 

.alile  to  swallow  a  certain  amount  of  .abuse.  It  office  will  be  changed  to  Conform  to  aravafp  tbo  fliffloiiltipQ  nf  niir  Viiisinps- 

is  in  that  spirit  that  I  have  accepted  my  rocet.t  ideas  expressed  in  columns  Written  by  fituat  on”  "■ 

relationship  with  the  spokesmen  of  the  News-  David  Lawrence  and  Mark  Sullivan,  . .  '  ...  , 

paper  Guild  of  New  \ork.  ,  jt-T»  xx*t».-l  j  Stenographic  Record  Kept 

■•I  ™  and  urg^  by  Represent.l.ve  B.rt™d  ’  e  e 


Philadelphia  Record  in  1933,  also  pro-  the  Guild  began.  I  hope  the  Guild  will  carry  H.  Snell,  Republican  leader  in  the 
tested  an  editorial  in  the  mimeo-  on  constructively  long  after  they  have  called  House. 

graphed  Post  Guildsman  for  Jan.  27,  .10^  on  me.  In  substance,  they  recommended 

accusing  the  newspaper’s  executives  'lu!  that  the  President  revert  to  the  ooli- 


id  urged  by  Representative  Bertrand  ^  Stenographic  R«ord  Kept 
Snell,  Republican  leader  in  the  stenographic  record  of  all  ques- 

jjygg  tions  and  responses  at  White  Housi 

In  substance,  they  recommended  conferences  now  is  made,  but  thesi 


accusing  the  newspaper’s  executives  '^Cild’T^'lind'lf  re7a1io‘L"rw^'n  X  that  the  President  revert  to  the  poll-  "“t  subject  to  examinatio: 

of  discrimination  against  guild  mem-  Having  surted  in  the  pro-  cies  of  his  immediate  predecessors  and  the  press. 

b^s  in  the  commercial  departmente,  fession  a$  a  cub  reporter,  I  wanted  my  piiiili-  accept  written  questions  in  advance  of  The  practice  of  requiring  the  pres 
where  contracts  are  being  sought,  cations  to  be  known  as  newspapermen’s  news-  conference  readine  and  answering  to  submit  questions  in  writing  in  ad- 
This  editorial  said:  “The  guild  does  Pai^rs.  But  as  my  field  enlarged.  I  realised  IJor  he  car^  to  vance  of  conferences  prevailed  durim 

nnl  t.o  Munil  iint.il  tViP  sx  that  oversight  and  injustices  could  occur.  So  ,  «  *  ^  -m  »  xi.  i*j  .j  tt  j  * 

So”  «  eomerto  U."  de£so  o  U  "  "'""7"  'if  ‘  "“J!;  dd  io'ns  feTol 

Tnomlaor  nrl  nf  tteo  Pnef  orranlnvoQ’  ’’'’tesuard.  I  think  the  Guild  made  a  good  fered  the  additional  suggestion  that  3  tions.  Keiatively  lew  or  me  querie 

tten  niTiM  ”  st.art.  and  I  was  h.appv  to  lend  my  support.  stenographic  transcript  of  what  tran-  brought  responses,  and  conference 

right  to  join  the  guild.  Characteriz-  Bm  of  late,  there  has  crept  mto  the  Guild  „*  „„„U  Kn  re.o,io  were  dull  and  uninterestine.  Even 


right  to  join  the  guild.”  Characteriz-  “But  of  late,  there  has  crept  into  the  Guild 
ing  this  as  “an  obvious  attempt  to  stir  a  new  element,  which  seems  intent  on  conflict 
up  trouble,  Mr.  Stern  asked  Kaufman  cooperation. 

nnil  Vlic  nconoiofoc-  “1  believe,  Mr.  Kaufman,  that  you  wrote  an 

“How  far  do  you  think  you  can  pre-  "'Ir/Tik'";  a'"t 

,,  J  calcd  taking  a  strike  vole  first  and  negoti.ating 

SUme  on  the  good  will  of  a  friend.  afterwards  because  that  was  the  only  way  you 
Mr.  Stern  S  letter  to  Kaufman  fol-  could  expect  to  get  a  fair  contract  from  a  pub- 
lows  in  part:  lisher. 

t  „  ■  ,•  “Let  me  tell  you  that  contracts,  unless  liascd 

This  statement  fliy  the  1  ost  unit  regarding  on  mutual  good  will  .and  good  faith,  are  of  little 
editorial  pay  .adjustments  sought)  proposes  to  g„j.o„c  concerned.  The  Guild  will 


stenographic  transcript  of  what  tran-  brought  responses,  and  conference 
spires  at  each  conference  be  made  were  dull  and  uninteresting.  Even 


insJ^adVf  'cV^Kraiion."""''  ""  . . .  available.  tually  attendance  dropped  off. 

“I  believe,  Mr.  Kaufman,  that  you  wrote  an  These  recommendations  followed  a  President  Roosevelt’s  policy  of  dis- 
e.litorial  for  the  Guild  Reporter,  which  adyo-  conference  at  which  the  President  cussing  news  “across  the  desk,”  an- 
after  **rV''i7  talked  of  corporatc  financing  and  govc  swering  most  questions,  parryiri 

could  expect  to  get  a  fair  contract  from  a  pub-  reporters  present  the  impression  that  .some,  and  flatly  refusing  to  discui: 
lisher.  he  favored  abolition  of  all  holding  others,  has  raised  attendance  to  ofTis 

“Let  me  tell  you  that  contracts,  unless  teased  Companies.  He  declared  later  his  capacity.  Reporters  who  regard  tb 
on  nuitual  good  will  and  good  faith,  are  of  little  words  had  not  been  Understood  or  ^Tiite  House  conferences  as  prolif. 

Ik;  destroyed  by  its  present  le.adership  if  that  ^PP^ed  Correctly  to  the  question  put  sources  of  “spot  news’  almost  unan 
leadership  does  not  recognize  this  funda-  by  ^  Correspondent.  Mr.  Lawrence,  mously  favor  the  oral  conferences,  b: 
mental.”  through  his  syndicated  column,  sug-  columnists  and  interpretive  write:; 


add  to  our  written  contract  with  the  Guild  a  ,le,irovcd  ’bv  its  present  'le.adership  if  that 
verteil  promise  which  it  implies  Mr.  .Saylor  leadership  does  not  recognize  this  funda- 
made  to  G’lild  negotiators.  A  written  contract  mental.** 
is  supposed  to  express  final  and  complete  agree- 
ment  of  the  contracting  parties.  It  would  seem 

of  little  use  to  have  written  contracts  if  they  NEWS  AI 

are  to  he  embroidered  with  verbal  statements 
made  during  negotiations. 

“Re  that  as  it  may.  Mr.  Saylor  states  to  me  14x00  a  j  •  •  -rx  n 

that  his  notes  rif  negotiations  with  the  Gnib!  157o8  Advertising  Dollar  IMust 

Crmmittee  show  that  toward  the  close  of  a  Sweat,  Says  Macy*S  Hollis- 

conference  with  Guild  uegoliators  on  August  ter  5 

30.  1937.  he  st.-,tcd  Ihc  man.-igemrnt  could  ni.nkc  Carter  Glass  Sees’ “Very  Rea’l’’ 

no  promise,  either  direct  or  implied,  as  to  anv  rru _ x  x  n  tt*  j  -» 

r.iisc.  teyoiid  tlKwo  required  Iiv  the  minimum  ^  Freedom  ...  7 

scale.  Code  for  Mobile  Press  Delays 

“In  hie  noic  to  me.  Mr.  Stvior  .-idde;  ‘J  FCC  Allocations  .  8 

emph.qtic  ou  th.it  jKiint.  I  h.id  g.ithorcd  from  Lord  Atholstan  Dies  in  Mon- 

Ihc  rcm.'irks  .it  our  negotiations  tint  .a  rumor  treal  at  89  .  9 

was  developing  that  the  Post  would  pass  out  a  Store  Overhead.  Not  Ad  Costs, 
consiilcrabc  number  of  salary  increases,  over  TTolrl  Tr>r.  TTinV,  in 

•and  above  those  provided  by  the  new  minimut,;  r,  „  ■  ^  ‘  j'-'  ‘  V  ’  k' 

scale.  Nothing  in  the  contract  provided  it.  Recognized  Bases  Used  in  L.  A. 

but  T  did  not  want  ev  en  a  remote  possibility  Market  Survey  .  11 

of  misunderstanding  on  the  subject.  I  ex-  Toledo  NewS-Bee  Signs  Com¬ 
plained  that  voluntary  increases  depended  solely  mercial  Contract  . 13 

upon  the  paper’s  income,  and  that  would  de-  .qVinrt  Talroo  ia 

pend  upon  general  Imsincss  conditions.  I  am  tt _  -.t—  . a  j  ’  ’  " 

•sure  that  memticrs  of  the  Post  observers  com-  Advertising 

miltce  as  well  as  Mr.  R.andau  and  Mr.  K.auf-  Works .  20 

man  must  recall  my  rather  extended  remarks  — 
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prefer  the  direct  quotes  for  the  reasc: 
that  they  lend  themselves  more  - 
comprehensive  analysis. 

It  is  understood  on  good  autliori} 
that  President  Roo.sevelt  is  willing 
conduct  the  conferences  in  eithe: 
manner  and  will  be  guided  by  th 
recommendations  of  Press  Secretar 
Stephen  Early.  The  latter  reports  lit' 
lie  desire  on  the  part  of  workin: 
newspapiermen  for  the  system  pr®' 
posed  by  Messrs.  Lawrence,  Sulliva: 
and  Snell,  preferring  to  have  the  pre; 
ent  practice  continued. 


WM.  ALLEN  WHITE  70 

William  Allen  White,  editor  an; 
publisher,  Emporia  (Kan.)  Gnzett( 
will  celebrate  his  70th  birthday  Fel 
10.  He  has  published  the  paper  sine 
1895. 
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Carter  Glass  Sees  “Very  Real 
Threat  to  Press  Freedom 


"Visible  All  About  Us/'  Senator  Warns  Fellow 
Publishers . . .  Hints  "Revenge"  in  Mailing  Rates 
Drive  .  .  .  Commends  Vigilance  of  Editors 
By  JAMES  J.  BUTLER 
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WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Feb.  2— From 
printer's  devil  to  a  topmost  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  realms  of  publishing  and 
Etatecraft.  is  the  route  traveled  by 
U.  S.  Senator  Carter  Glass  of  'Virginia, 
who  passed  his  80th  milestone  of  life 
recently  with  words  of  counsel  to  his 
fellow  newspapermen. 

The  most  important  problem  pub¬ 
lishers  face  today  is  that  of  preserving 
their  freedom,”  warns  the  venerable 
statesman.  "There  is  a  very  real 
threat  to  freedom  of  the  press  visible 
all  about  us.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  become  per.sonal,  or  to  identify 
the  forces  which  I  accuse.” 

While  Senator  Glass  declines  to 
enumerate  the  elements  working 
against  an  unfettered  press,  which  he 
classifies  as  ‘‘numerous  and  varied,” 
he  cites  one  instance:  ‘‘The  drive 
against  mailing  rates  of  newspapers 
which  have  long  existed,  is  one  way 
to  get  revenge  against  newspapers 
which  have  not  seen  fit  to  favor  cer¬ 
tain  vagaries  of  government.” 

Commends  Militant  Editors 
The  Virginian  has  nothing  but  com¬ 
mendation  for  militant  editors  who 
have  “spoken  their  minds”  in  the  face 
of  revolutionary  changes  in  govern¬ 
ment.  Editors,  on  the  whole,  have 
been  vigilant,  he  has  found,  even  in 
the  face  of  threatened  punitive  treat¬ 
ment. 

Said  Senator  Glass: 

"The  editorial  pages  of  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  United  States  have 
been  ‘on  their  toes’  to  safeguard  a 
free  press  for  themselves  and  the 
Nation.  They  have  been  alert;  so 
much  so,  in  fact,  that  they  have  in¬ 
vited  movements  toward  vengeance 
on  the  part  of  some.  I  regret  those 
attacks  upon  the  press,  but  I  feel  it 
has  been  wise  that  editorial  writers 
have  pursued  the  course  they  have 
adopted.” 

The  Senator  is  one  of  many  per¬ 
sons  in  the  publishing  industry  who 
have  expressed  concern  at  the  grow¬ 
ing  tendency  of  newspapers  to  present 
information  through  the  medium  of 
writings  by  columnists  and  inter¬ 
pretive  news. 

Discusses  Columns 
“Whether  there  have  been  too  many 
columns,  too  much  columning.  and 
too  much  so-called  interpretive  writ¬ 
ing  is  a  question  that  must  be  an¬ 
swered  on  the  basis  of  individual 
taste.”  the  publisher-state.sman  con¬ 
cedes.  ‘‘But,”  he  adds,  “so  far  as  I 
am  concerned  the  only  comment  I 
Would  care  to  make  on  the  point  is 
that  there  are  more  columns  than  I. 
at  least,  can  read.” 

Senator  Glass  profes.ses  to  see  con¬ 
stant  improvement  in  American  jour¬ 
nalism  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
news  content  and  the  vigor  of  edi¬ 
torial  expression.  Save  that  of  pre¬ 
serving  its  independence,  he  sees  no 
grave  problem  on  the  immediate  hori¬ 
zon,  no  insurmountable  barrier  to  the 
steady  progress  of  the  press. 

Senator  Glass  speaks  with  the  voice 
pf  authority.  His  experience  has  em- 
oraced  a  lifetime  of  public  service 
a  hard  hitting  editor,  witnessed  for 


example  by  his  uncompromising  re¬ 
fusal  to  permit  the  Blue  Eagle  of 
NRA  to  fly  on  the  mastheads  of  his 
newspapers,  and  his  invitation  to  that 
agency  to  contest  the  issue. 

His  papers,  the  Lyncliburg  (Va.) 
Netos,  morning,  and  Lynchburg  Ad¬ 
vance,  evening,  are  far  from  being  the 
largest  in  the  country,  or  the  most 


Senator  Carter  Glass  putting  in  the  last 
stick  of  type  in  the  108-page  feature  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Lynchburg  (Va.)  News  and  Daily 
Advance,  issued  in  October,  1936  when 
the  city  observed  its  150th  birthday. 

widely  quoted;  but  there  is  no  issue 
of  local  or  national  importance  upon 
which  they  have  taken  a  pussyfooting 
attitude.  The  editorial  direction  has 
for  more  than  half  a  century'  been 
that  of  the  “gentleman  from  'Virginia,” 
and  it  is  one  of  “eternal  vigilance.” 

"Un-Reconstructed  Rebel” 

A  Democrat  of  the  old  school,  Sena- 
ator  Glass  describes  his  publications 
as  politically  “Democratic,”  but  his 
party  affiliation  is  never  allowed  to 
dictate  editorial  decision.  That  was 
evidenced  when  he  stormed  President 
Roosevelt  for  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act,  and  its  administration. 
To  him  the  “brain  trusters”  are  “the 
janizaries  of  the  New  Deal.”  He  has 
fought  the  New  Deal,  editorially  and 
as  a  Senator,  on  many  occasions.  Yet 
he  has  high  personal  regard  for  Pres¬ 
ident  Roo.scvelt,  and  the  latter  affec¬ 
tionately  refers  to  Glass  as  “my  un¬ 
reconstructed  rebel.” 

Unafraid  to  buck  the  tides  of 
disfavor,  he  supported  editorially  and 
personally,  Alfred  E.  Smith  for  the 
Presidency  in  1928;  did  so  at  a  time 
when  his  Southern  State  was  turning 
against  the  “wet”  New  Yorker  in 
favor  of  Herbert  Hoover.  He  was  a 
Democrat  first,  a  “dry”  second,  and 
he  regards  it  everlastingly  to  the  dis¬ 
credit  of  the  State  of  Presidents  that 
it  swerved  from  its  traditional  de¬ 
mocracy  to  support  Hoover. 

Carter  Glass  grew  up  in  journalism 
and  in  politics  simultaneously.  In 
1880,  when  he  was  22  years  old.  he 
became  a  reporter  on  the  Lynchburg 
News,  and  one  year  later  took  his  first 
political  appointment,  the  clerkship  of 


the  town  council.  He  was  yet  in  his 
twenties  when  he  became  editor  of 
the  newspaper.  And  at  the  age  of 
30  he  was  its  owner,  engaged  in  the 
task  of  paying  off  the  capital  invest¬ 
ment  of  $13,000,  which  he  had  as¬ 
sumed  with  $6  of  his  own  cash. 

His  profe.ssional  duties  brought  him 
to  political  gatherings  and  as  he  in¬ 
creased  in  editorial  stature  his  name 
was  jotted  down  in  party  leaders  little 
black  books  as  “likely  timber.”  In 
1892  he  attended  his  first  Democratic 
national  convention  as  delegate  from 
Virginia.  He  has  not  missed  one  since 
that  year.  At  several  he  has  been 
boomed  for  the  Presidency. 

Election  to  the  State  Senate,  and 
the  national  House  of  Representatives 
followed  as  he  forged  ahead  in  news- 
paperdom.  His  early  work  in  Con¬ 
gress  established  for  him  a  reputation 
as  an  authority  on  federal  finance, 
largely  becau.se  of  his  draft  and  spon¬ 
sorship  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 
When  William  Gibbs  McAdoo  stepped 
down  from  the  secretaryship  of  the 
Treasury  and  w’as  asked  by  President 
Wilson  to  suggest  a  successor,  he  re¬ 
plied  without  hesitation:  “Represen¬ 
tative  Carter  Glass  of  Virginia.” 

His  record  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  a  high  spot  in  Demo- 
ciatic  administrations. 

Despite  the  fact  that  he  had  always 
exhibited  a  keen  interest  in  public 
finance.  Glass  laid  aside  his  Cabinet 
p(>rtfolio  when  tendered  appointment 
as  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  ^nate.  But 
he  left  the  Wil.sonian  Cabinet  with 
reluctance,  and  it  was  16  years  later 
that  he  rose  to  oratorical  heights  to 
defend  President  Wilson  against  what 
he  considered  unjust  attacks  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  Seventy-eight 
years  old  and  convalescing  from  a 
.serious  illness,  he  sat  in  the  Senate 
and  li.stened  resentfully  as  members 
of  the  Munitions  Investigating  Com¬ 
mittee  charged  WiLson  had  led  the 
country  into  war  to  .save  the  ‘‘House 
of  Morgan.”  When  the  last  accuser 
had  been  heard,  the  venerable  states¬ 
man  from  Virginia  arose  and  electri¬ 
fied  his  colleagues  with  a  fighting 
speech  in  which  he  pounded  home 
his  points  by  beating  the  desk  with 
his  clenched  fist  until  the  blood 
flowed  freely  from  his  knuckles. 

Roars  Defense  of  Wilson 

"If  it  were  permi.s.sible  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  say  that  any  man  who  would 
asperse  the  integrity  and  veracity  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  is  a  coward,  if  it 
were  permissible  to  say  that  his 
charge  is  not  only  malicious  but  posi¬ 
tively  mendacious,  that  I  would  be 
glad  to  say  here  and  elsewhere  to 
a:iy  man.  whether  he  be  a  U.  S.  Sen¬ 
ator  or  not.  becau.se  the  charge  would 
he  not  only  destitute  of  decency  but 
it  would  be  such  a  shocking  exhibi¬ 
tion  as  never  has  happened  in  the  35 
years  I  have  served  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,”  Glass  literally 
roared  to  the  accompaniment  of  his 
pounding  fist. 

"Oh.  the  miserable  demogagy,  the 
mi.serable  and  mendacious  suggestion 
that  the  Hou.se  of  Morgan  altered  the 
neutrality  course  of  Woodrow  Wilson. 


I  will  never  vote  another  dollar  to 
anybody  or  any  committee,  any  one 
of  whose  members  is  so  insensible  to 
every  consideration  of  decency  as  to 
stand  on  the  Senate  floor  and  bit¬ 
terly  assail  dead  men  who  are  hon¬ 
ored  by  this  entire  Nation.  What  I 
feel  like  saying  here,  or  anywhere 
else,  to  the  man  who  thus  insults  the 
memory  of  Woodrow  Wilson  is  some¬ 
thing  which  may  not  be  spoken  here 
or  printed  in  the  newspapers  or  ut¬ 
tered  by  a  gentleman.” 

The  speech  changed  the  fortunes 
of  the  munitions  committee.  Put  to 
a  vote,  the  resolution  to  provide  ad¬ 
ditional  funds  for  its  probe  was  de¬ 
feated. 

Sham  Colleagues'  Plaudits 

On  the  recent  anniversary  of  his 
birth,  the  U.  S.  Senate  laid  aside  its 
business  for  moi'e  than  an  hour  to 
pay  tribute  to  its  “elder  state.sman.” 
Typical  of  the  commendation  show¬ 
ered  upon  him  was  this  excerpt  from 
a  speech  by  Senator  Kenneth  McKel- 
lar  of  Tennessee: 

“Senator  Glass  is  not  large  in  phys¬ 
ical  stature,  but  in  mental  stature  he 
is  a  giant.  He  does  not  talk  often,  but 
when  he  does  talk  he  is  a  titan  in 
debate. 

“Senator  Gla.ss  is  not  a  college  man, 
but  he  has  so  highly  educated  himself 
that  he  has  received  more  honorary 
degrees  from  colleges — most  of  them 
leading  colleges — than  has  any  other 
member  of  this  body.  He  makes  no 
effort  at  politics,  and  yet  he  is  stronger 
in  politics  in  his  state  than  is  any  other 
man.  He  is  not  a  lawyer;  he  does  not 
boast  of  being  an  historian;  and  yet  I 
doubt  if  any  man  in  this  body  has  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  history  of  our 
country,  of  our  government,  and  of 
the  principles  of  law  and  justice  on 
which  it  is  founded,  than  has  Senator 
Gla.ss.  He  started  life  without  a  cent, 
but  by  pluck  and  energy,  his  vim,  in¬ 
dustry,  honesty,  and  uprightness,  he 
has  accumulated  a  fortune  of  which 
any  man  might  be  proud.” 

Other  Senators,  of  both  political 
parties,  added  to  the  rounds  of  praise, 
but  so  far  .as  Senator  Glass  was  con¬ 
cerned,  all  of  it  fell  upon  deaf  ears. 
When  the  first  speaker  mentioned  his 
name,  he  gathered  up  his  papers  and 
stepped  out  of  the  Senate  chamber. 

First  Newspaper  Work  at  14 

Carter  Gla.ss  had  his  first  experi¬ 
ence  in  a  newspaper  plant  when  he 
was  14  years  old.  His  father,  Robert 
Henry  Gla.ss,  acted  the  dual  role  of 
editor  of  the  Lynchburg  Daily  Re¬ 
publican,  and  the  Peterslmrg  (Va.) 
Post,  and  so  that  he  might  “keep  an 
eye  on”  young  Carter,  who  had  been 
left  motherless  at  the  age  of  two 
years,  he  apprenticed  the  lad  to  the 
former  newspaper.  A  few  years  later 
he  quit  the  composing  room  for  a 
clerkship  with  the  Mi.ssis.sippi  &  Ohio 
Railroad,  but  it  was  not  long  before 
he  was  back  in  new.spaper  work,  this 
time  as  a  reporter  on  the  Lynchburg 
News.  Eight  years  later,  the  budding 
journalist  had  the  opportunity,  but 
only  $6  in  ca.sh,  to  buy  the  News.  A 
note  indorsed  by  a  relative  took  up 
the  financial  slack  and  Gla.ss,  already 
the  newspaper's  editor,  moved  into 
ownership. 

A  few  years  of  hard  work  .saw  the 
original  debt  wiped  out  and  Glass 
immediately  thought  of  expansion. 
The  Lynchburg  Virginian  and  the 
Lynchburg  Advance  eventually  came 
under  his  ownership.  The  Virginian 
and  the  News  were  merged  as  a 
morning  newspaper,  and  the  Advance 
became  the  community’s  evening 
paper. 

The  Senator's  two  sons,  Powell  and 
Carter,  Jr.,  and  his  nephew,  Robert 
Glass,  are  in  direct  charge  of  the 
newspapers  today  but  over  all  is  the 
immediate  supervision  of  the  states¬ 
man-publisher. 


CHICAGO  AD  CHIEF  ON  HAWAHAN  TRIP 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chesser  Campbell  were  welcomed  to  Hawaii  recently  and  decorated 
with  leis.  Mr.  Campbell  is  advertising  manager  of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Campbell  were  at  the  Royal  Hawaiian  hotel  on  the  famous  beach  at  Waikiki 
for  a  two  week  vacation  before  returning  to  Chicago. 


A  •  1  1  tnn  TT  ij  1  oiiiiui  iiciu  inai  mis  inier- 

Approximately  100  Owls,  violation  of  section  270-B 

Hrjrrttraietr  t:::: 

^theHotel  Astor.NewYork  Jan.  29.  270-B  forbids  ‘‘an? 

Women  were  present  or  the  first  time  person”  from  entering  a  hospital  fa 
since  the  group  was  founded  m  1930,  obtain  “a  release  or  statement’  froir. 
SIX  years  after  the  Herald  and  Tri-  ^  regarding  personal  injuries 

buiie  were  merged  into  the  Herald  15  days  after  an  accident,  “unles; 

irwiine.  j  *  •  i  ^®3st  five  days  prior  to  the  obtain- 

Chas  M  Lincoln,  now  an  editorial  3^,^^  general  release  or  state- 

writer  for  the  New  York  Ttvies  and  ^ent”  the  injured  party  has  signifiec 

edition  of  the  Herald,  was  elected  .  court  said  he  felt  the  verdict 
honorary  president  of  the  group  for  influenced  by  the 

life.  William  A.  Willis,  the  last  city  resentment  of  the  juror; 

editor  of  the  Herald,  now  state  direc-  injured  man  was  interviewe: 

tor  of  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis-  accident, 

tration,  was  made  president.  TTiis  Justice  Smith  later  declared  “thl- 
was  the  first  election  of  officers  in  the  rejxirter  irnposed  his  presence  upo: 
group.  the  patient’’  and  in  his  opinion  wa^ 

Deltus  M.  Edwards,  assistant  man-  Suilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shoul; 
aging  editor  of  the  Herald  Tribune,  he  punished. 

was  made  secretary  and  treasurer  for  “A  reporter  is  no  privileged  per.sor 
life.  Henley  A.  Woods  was  elected  who,  by  reason  of  his  reportership,  t 
assistant  treasurer.  capable  of  violating  the  law  in  pur- 

A  prize  for  being  the  oldest  repre-  suit  of  his  work,”  the  justice  com 
sentative  of  the  Herald  present  went  mented.  He  said  if  proper  motion  ha: 
to  Charles  Ulrich,  who  started  as  re-  been  made  ‘‘I  would,  following  th 
porter  in  1880.  The  prize  was  a  bottle  federal  rule,  have  suppressed  an; 
of  bourbon  said  to  have  been  sent  testimony  on  his  part.” 
fiom  Henry  Watterson  to  James  Gor-  The  penalty  provided  for  convic- 
don  Bennett,  the  elder,  in  the  80s^  jion  of  such  a  misdemeanor  is  nt 
Among  those  at  the  heacl  table  more  than  one  year,  a  fine  up  to  SSO: 
were:  Mr.  Lincoln;  Ogden  Reid,  edi-  both 


not  available,  news  for  publication,  would  operate  satisfactorily  for  a 
or  orders,  instructions,  or  inquiries,  distance  of  approximately  one  mile, 
concerning  such  news.”  while  the  stronger,  50  watt  sets  would 

Regarding  eligibility  of  applicants  operate  to  a  distance  of  50  miles,  tak- 
in  this  field,  the  following  regulation  mg  consideration  local  topog- 

was  tentatively  agreed  upon  with  raphy  and  terrain.  Colonel  White  as- 
added  provisions  to  make  the  service  sured  the  representatives, 
available  to  publishers  not  financially  ^.t  adjournment  the  conferees 
able  to  provide  their  own  equipment,  were  advised  that  filing  of  applica- 
or  barred  by  laws:  _  tions  would  not  be  in  order  until  the 

■‘A  license  for  a  relay  press  station  regulations  to  govern  relay  press  sta- 
will  be  issued  only  to  newspapers  and  tions  are  promulgated  and  applica- 
press  associations;  provided,  however,  tion  forms  designed  by  the  Commis- 
in  cases  where  it  is  impractical,  im-  sion. 
possible,  or  prohibited  by  law  or  reg-  ■ 

ulations  for  the  newspaper  or  press  H 

association  to  install,  operate  or  main-  V.^WlNlNVi^IiO  nU  UlTlCiV^  1 
tain  the  necessary  equipment  under  John  J.  Connors,  formerly  advertis- 
its  legal  control  the  commission  may  mg  director  and  business  manager  of 
grant  special  temporary  authority  for  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  Press, 
each  event  to  other  persons  to  operate  returned  to  Albany  this  week  as  ad- 
as  relay  press  station  equipment^  al-  vertising  director  of  the  Times-Union, 
ready  licensed  for  another  service.  Hearst  morning  and  Sunday.  About 
Transmiision  Privileges  a  year  ago  Mr.  Connors  resigned  from 

Concerning  transmission  privileges,  l^e  Gannett  daily  after  17  years  ser- 
the  following  section  was  drafted:  vice  and  joined  the  Hearst  organiza- 

‘‘The  license  of  a  relay  press  station  tion  on  the  Rochester  Journal.  He 
authorizes  the  transmission  of  news  transferred  later  to  the  Boston 

for  publication  or  orders  and  in-  American.  In  his  new  post  he  suc- 
quiries  concerning  such  news  to  be  ceeds  Julien  J.  Schwartz,  who  died 
published  by  newspapers  or  press  recently  after  a  long  illness.  Mr. 
associations  with  which  the  licensee  is  Schwartz  was  a  member  of  Mr.  Con- 
regularly  affiliated.”  nors’  staff  several  years  ago. 

Eleven  frequencies  between  30,000  ■ 

and  40,000  kHocycles  were  recently  MINN.  STATION 

set  aside  by  the  FCC  to  accommodate  ^  j-  ^  x- 

relav  nress  service  These  freouen-  Minnesota  s  newest  radio  station 

h^ivT  E  divided  into'Two  ^WNO  of  Winona,  went  on  the  air  foi 
groups.  The  first  group,  containing  regular  broadcasting  Jan.  16,  operat- 

five  frequencie.s,  30.860.  33,260,  33,980,  f 

35,180,  and  37,420,  will  be  for  portable  kilocycles  and  witl 

mobile  equipment,  such  as  pack  sets,  Owned  and  oper- 

limited  to  two  watts  power.  ^ted  by  the  Winona  Radio  Service,  it; 

The  second  grouning  containing  six  Principal  stockholders  arc  H,  R 
frcwoniriuTdX  edite,  and  H.  Whi,c 

table  stations  with  maximum  power  manager  of  the  Winona  Re- 

of  50  watts  which  could  be  .set  up  at  V^bhcan-Herald. 

a  central  location  and  would  act  as  - 

receiving  stations  for  the  pack  sets  SNPA  TO  MEET  AT  BILOXI  MAY  30-JUNE  7 

bpinc?  rarrif^d  at  tho  scene  of  the  flc- 

tivities  Frequencie.s  in  this  group  THE  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso 
are  31  980.  33,020  33,580,  35,980,  39.020,  ciation  will  be  held  in  Biloxi.  Miss.,  May  30-June  1,  it  was  decided  by  thi 
and  39.980.  board  of  directors  at  a  meeting  in  Chattanooga,  Jan.  30.  The  directors  als: 

Requests  by  representatives  of  com-  decided  to  sponsor  a  Texas-Oklahoma  mechanical  conference. 


16  GET  SCHOLARSHIPS 

A  total  of  $1,850 


awarded  tt 
week  in  scholarships  of  varyir.i 
amounts  to  16  students  of  the  Pulitze: 
.school  of  journalism  at  Columbia 
University,  five  of  whom  formerly 
worked  on  newspapers.  A  Harriet  M 
Phillips  scholarship  went  to  Mi;; 
Calais  Francis  Calvert, 


of  Esteva; 

Saskatchewan,  who  spent  three  year! 
before  coming  to  school  writing  new;- 
paper  articles  in  Europe  and  the  Nei 
East.  A  faculty  scholarship  "’i 
awarded  to  Harvey  W.  Wertz,  re¬ 
porter  and  political  writer,  St.  Lo;-: 
Star-Times,  now  on  leave  of  absencs 
He  was  formerly  a  reporter  on  th 
Chicago  Tribune  in  Paris.  Recipien: 
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the  Montreal  Family  Herald  and 
Weekly  Star;  and  the  Montreal  Daily 
Herald,  an  evening  paper. 

Mr.  McConnell’s  son  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Star's  business  office 
staff  for  some  time.  Some  of  the 
concerns  from  which  Mr.  McConnell 
resigned  are:  The  Bank  of  Montreal; 


Lord  Atholstan  Dies 
in  Montreal  at  89 

Founder  and  Publisher  of  Montreal  Star  Suc¬ 
cumbs  After  Long  Illness  .  .  .  J.  W.  McConnell 
Takes  Over  Newspaper  Properties 

lord  ALTHOLSTAN,  founder  and 
publisher  of  the  Montreal  Star  for 
(9  years,  died  Jan.  28  in  Montreal  in 
his  90th  year.  He  had  been  ill  since 
suicken  last  September  at  his  sum- 
.ner  home. 

He  was  known  not  only  as  a  great 
newspaperman,  but  also  as  an  ardent 
patriot  and  imperialist,  a  crusader  for 
public  good  and  a  philanthropist. 

Starting  as  an  office  boy  at  the  age  of 
14  he  rose  to  newspaper  publisher  and 
iras  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1917. 

Up  to  this  autumn  he  was  extraor¬ 
dinarily  active  in  his  work  for  a  man 
of  such  years.  His  visits  to  the  Star 
office  were  frequent,  and  he  was  con¬ 
sulted  by  many  men  of  affairs  and 
high  place  in  government  at  his  coun¬ 
try  home. 

As  impressive  tribute  to  the  great 
Canadian,  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew 
and  St.  Paul  was  filled  to  overflowing 
al  the  funeral  Monday  morning  with 
a  representative  gathering  of  all  ranks 
of  citizens,  not  only  from  Montreal 
and  Ottawa,  but  from  distant  points. 

Two  Minutes'  Silence  Observed 
A  magnificent  broken  column  of 
flowers  stood  beside  the  Holy  Table 
in  the  Church,  and  on  a  banner  woven 
amongst  the  flowers  stood  the  symbol 
"30.”  It  was  a  tribute  from  the  entire 
staff  of  the  Star.  While  many  of  the 
Star  staff  attended,  others  stood  at 
their  desks  in  a  hushed  atmosphere 
paying  the  tribute  of  two  minutes 
silence. 

The  Rev.  George  Donald.  D.D.,  con¬ 
ducted  the  service.  Lord  Atholstan’s 
favorite  hymns  “Unto  the  Hills,’’  and 
"0  God  of  Bethel”  were  sung,  and, 
epitomizing  his  benefactions  the  verse 
commencing  ‘T  was  an  hungered,  and 
ye  gave  me  meat”  was  read.  Beside 
the  hearse  on  its  way  to  the  church 
walked  the  honorary  pallbearers,  Rt. 

Hon.  R.  B.  Bennett;  Chief  Justice  R. 

A  E.  Greenshields;  Mayor  Adhcmar 
Rayanult;  Sir  Edward  Beatty;  Dr. 

•Archibald;  Hon.  C.  H.  Cahan;  Sir 
Charles  Gordon,  and  J.  W.  McConnell. 

Chief  mourners  were  Lady  Athols- 
ti.  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Hallward,  daugh- 
er  of  Lord  and  Lady  Atholstan;  B.  M. 
d-tllward;  Miss  M.  Graham,  Lord 
tholstan’s  sister;  Lord  Shaughnessy, 

■'d  other  members  of  the  family. 

-'our  cars  filled  with  flowers  preceded 
tie  hearse. 

Brief  services  of  committal  were 
cld  in  Mount  Royal  Cemetery  in  a 
einporary  pavilion  erected  over  the 
'rave. 

Star  in  New  Hands 

1  On  Tuesday  it  was  revealed  that  the 
*tar  would  pass  into  the  hands  of 
W.  McConnell,  a  Montreal  banker. 

-’ippi oximately  five  years  ago  he  ac- 
Jiic'd  a  majority  interest  in  the  paper 
Jt  Lord  Atholstan  retained  complete 
dit<jrial  and  business  control.  The 
thrice,  though  known  to  be  several 
•illion  dollars,  has  never  been  made 
"ublic. 

This  week  Mr.  McConnell  an- 
ouiiced  his  retirement  from  the  board 
1  directors  of  several  banks,  insur- 
-‘ce  companies  and  other  corporations 
'  assume  the  presidency  of  the  Mon¬ 
acal  Star  Company,  Ltd.,  which  pub- 
•''hes  not  only  the  Star,  but  the 
tandard,  a  Saturday  night  edition; 


Lord  Atholstan 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway;  Interna¬ 
tional  Nickel  Company  of  Canada; 
Montreal  Light,  Heat  &  Power;  Sun 
Life  Assurance  Co.,  the  Borden  Co., 
N.  Y.;  Canada  Steamship  Lines;  the 
Royal  Trust  Co.;  Dominion  Rubber 
Co.;  Canadian  &  Foreign  Investment 
Co. 

Lord  Atholstan  began  his  newspaper 
career  at  the  age  of  14  as  office  boy 
on  his  uncle’s  Montreal  Commercial 
Advertiser,  which  later  became  the 
Evening  Telegraph.  Born  as  Hugh 
Graham  in  the  village  of  St.  Michael, 
Quebec,  July  18.  1848,  he  was  knighted 
in  1907  and  made  a  peer  in  1917.  His 
father  was  a  gentleman  farmer  and 
the  boy  was  educated  at  the  common 
school  and  later  at  Huntingdon  Acad¬ 
emy,  leaving  school  to  go  to  work. 

Within  a  year  the  office  boy,  Hugh 
Graham,  arose  to  bookkeejjer, 
office  manager,  and  then  business 
manager. 

At  20  he  met  George  T.  Lanigan,  an 
outstanding  journalist  of  the  time,  and 
the  two  of  them  launched  the  Mont¬ 
real  Star  on  Jan.  16,  1869,  with  less 
than  $100  in  the  treasury.  The  part¬ 
ners  split  over  policies — Graham's  im¬ 
perialism  keeping  him  from  approving 
of  Lanigan’s  desire  to  have  Canada 
annexed  to  the  United  States. 

Partners  Split  Up 

Graham  then  began  the  struggle  to 
publish  the  Star  alone,  burdened  with 
debt.  The  owner  of  the  steam  tur¬ 
bine  supplying  motive  power  shut 
down  on  him  and  he  quickly  rigged  up 
a  horse  driven  apparatus.  Publica¬ 
tion  was  doubtful  for  days  until  a 
caloric  engine  was  installed. 

In  1885  Graham  began  his  first  big 
newspaper  campaign  which  turned 
out  to  be  one  of  Montreal’s  most  his¬ 
toric  battles.  An  anti-vaccination 
spirit  had  swept  the  city  and  author¬ 
ities  were  powerless,  ignoring  even 
the  scourge  of  a  small-pox  epidemic 


which  was  threatening  to  decimate  the 
population. 

Graham  organized  a  group  of  citi¬ 
zens  and  descended  upon  the  inert 
city  officials.  He  obtained  troops  and 
led  them  to  the  exhibition  buildings 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  where  a 
mob  was  determined  to  prevent  them 
from  being  used  as  isolation  hospitals. 
The  publisher  tore  off  the  fastenings 
of  the  gate  himself  and  after  the 
stricken  began  receiving  the  proper 
care  the  epidemic  was  soon  checked. 

Through  the  columns  of  the  Star 
he  also  waged  many  battles  against 
city  authorities  because  of  impure 
water  and  milk  causing  typhoid  epi¬ 
demics.  His  campaigns  were  always 
public  spirited. 

Paid  for  Soldiers'  insurance 

Always  an  imperialist,  but  not  for- 
.‘-aking  his  Canadian  nationalism, 
Graham  started  the  recruiting  march 
in  Canada  when  the  Dominion  wav¬ 
ered  on  the  brink  of  remaining  out  of 
Britain’s  war  in  South  Africa.  As  an 
incentive  to  enlisting  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  Star  that  every  soldier 
would  be  insured,  the  total  policies 
aggregated  over  a  million  dollars.  It 
was  learned  later  that  Graham  per¬ 
sonally  paid  the  premiums  for  these 
policies. 

Graham  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in 
1917  as  Baron  Atholstan  of  Hunting¬ 
don  in  Quebec.  He  was  married  in 
1891  to  Miss  Annie  Beekman  Hamilton 
of  Montreal.  Lady  Atholstan  with 
an  only  daughter,  the  Hon.  Alice 
Graham,  and  a  sister,  Marion,  survive. 

One  of  the  man’s  outstanding  char¬ 
acteristics  was  his  innate  modesty.  He 
never  boasted  about  anything  con¬ 
nected  with  his  papers,  his  campaigns 
or  charities.  It  was  said  to  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  him  to  talk  about  himself 
at  any  time,  though  now  and  then  he 
would  sit  down  with  one  or  another  of 
the  men  who  had  served  him  for  a 
long  period  and  recall  incidents  of  the 
past. 

He  had  a  strong  affection  for  those 
who  served  him  faithfully,  and  he 
often  said  that  what  success  the  Star 
had  achieved  was  due  more  to  the 
men  about  him  than  to  himself. 

His  obituary  in  his  own  paper 
slated: 

"He  was  a  most  considerate  and 
kindly  employer  as  many  scores  of 
those  who  grew  old  in  his  service  had 
good  reason  to  realize.  He  never  held 
any  malice  against  anybody,  though 
there  were  times  when  he  might  well 
have  felt  justified  in  being  bitter. 
But  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  cherish 
resentment.  He  had  too  big  a  heart 
for  human  frailties  to  bear  a  grudge.” 

Among  Lord  Atholstan’s  philan¬ 
thropies  were  many  charities.  He 
raised  a  fund  of  over  $100,000  for  the 
Indian  famine  of  1897  contributing 
most  of  it  personally.  He  devoted 
much  time  to  the  Children's  Memorial 
Hospital  of  Montreal  of  which  he  was 
vice-president.  He  was  also  a  gov- 
( rnor  of  the  Montreal  General  Hos¬ 
pital.  In  1922  he  donated  $100,000  to 
cancer  research  and  offered  $100,000 
t  )  anyone  who  might  produce  a  cure. 
A.s  governor  of  McGill  University  he 
headed  a  committee  which  raised 
^^10.000,000,  giving  $100,000  him.self, 
I -  ter  building  Moyse  Hall  in  honor 
of  one  of  her  greatest  deans. 

Lord  Atholstan  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Imperial  Press  Conference  in 
1909  and  at  that  time  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
from  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

Lord  Atholstan  was  one  of  the  foun¬ 
ders  of  the  Mount  Royal  Club  in  1909 
and  a  member  of  the  St.  James  Club, 
the  Canadian  Club,  the  Montreal  Club, 
the  Laurentian  Club,  the  Canada  Club, 
the  Montreal  Hunt  Club,  the  Forest 
and  Stream  Club,  the  Royal  St.  Law¬ 
rence  Yacht  Club,  the  Royal  Montreal, 
Mount  Bruno.  Kanawaki  Laval  and 


Marlborough  Golf  Clubs,  the  Thistle 
Curling  Club,  and  was  for  many  years 
a  member  of  the  Ranelagh  Club,  Lon¬ 
don.  and  of  the  St.  Andrew’s  and  Cale¬ 
donian  Societies.  He  was  formerly  a 
member  of  the  St.  Paul’s  Masonic 
Lodge. 

Lord  Atholstan  was  always  active 
in  support  of  every  genuine  movement 
designed  to  advance  social  services. 
He  was  for  eight  years  a  member  of 
the  board  of  management  of  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Memorial  Hospital,  and  was 
honorary  president  at  his  death.  He 
was  passionately  fond  of  children  re¬ 
gardless  of  caste  or  class.  He  was 
also  a  director  of  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Women  and  Children 
and  of  the  Canadian  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  He 
was  honorary  president  of  the  Mon¬ 
treal  Art  Association  and  the  Kiwanis 
Club. 


Hudson  Papers  Appear 
Despite  ITU  Strikes 

(Wv  Icirtjrafth  to  Editor  &  Publisior) 

McAllen,  Tex.,  Feb.  1.— Three 
Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  dailies  is¬ 
sued  small  editions  Tuesday  after  a 
strike  of  32  composing  room  employes 
Monday  afternoon.  All  three  papers 
are  owned  by  the  Valley  Publishing 
Co. 

The  walkout  was  called  when  H.  R. 
Hudson,  publisher,  declined  to  sign  a 
contract  tendered  Monday  by  the 
Harlingen  ITU  local.  The  Valley 
Morning  Star,  Harlingen,  Valley  Eve¬ 
ning  Monitor,  McAllen  and  Broicns- 
ville  Herald  were  affected.  With  the 
help  of  two  non-union  operators  the 
Star  issued  six  pages  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing.  Three  regular  Herald  operators 
and  two  floormen  returned  to  work 
Monday  noon  enabling  that  paper  to 
issue  a  four-page  edition.  The  Moni¬ 
tor  had  sufficient  composition  set  at 
two  weekly  plants  at  Mission,  a  neigh¬ 
boring  town,  permitting  a  late  four- 
page  edition. 

The  Harlingen  local  is  asking  an  in¬ 
crease  from  $31.20  for  a  48-hour  week 
to  $34.50  for  a  40-hour  week,  and 
$36.50  for  night  shifts.  The  McAllen 
ITU  is  seeking  an  increase  from  $28.80 
to  $31.20  for  48  hours  and  the 
Brownsville  local  demanded  general 
increases. 

■ 

J.  L.  Bradley  Heads 
Kentucky  Press  Assn. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Jan.  31.— Holding 
down  costs  of  production  but  obtain¬ 
ing  a  price  for  the  commodity  that 
will  permit  plant  improvements  and 
the  widest  service  possible  and  at  the 
same  time  will  yield  a  fair  profit,  was 
pictured  to  publishers  at  the  mid¬ 
winter  meeting  of  the  Kentucky  Press 
A.ssociation  here  Jan.  27-29  as  the 
most  immediate  problem  in  business 
management. 

Chief  speaker  was  Robert  S.  Henry, 
Washington,  assistant  to  the  president 
of  the  Association  of  American  Rail¬ 
roads.  He  drew  a  parallel  between 
problems  of  the  press  and  those  of 
railroading  in  the  U.  S.,  as.serting  that 
rates  "have  lost  touch  with  the  reality 
of  our  costs.” 

J.  LaMarr  Bradley,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Providence  Enterrrrise, 
was  elected  to  succeed  J.  P.  Gozder. 
Campbellsville  News-JourtMl.  as 
president.  Other  officers  elected  were; 
Vice-president,  Thomas  R.  Under¬ 
wood,  Lexingtoti  Herald;  secretary  for 
twenty-seventh  consecutive  term,  J. 
Curtis  Alcock,  Danville  Messenger, 
and  chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  G.  M.  Pedley,  Eddyville 
Herald. 
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Store  Overhead,  Not  Ad 
Costs,  Held  too  High 


D.  F.  Kelly,  Veteran  Chicago  Retailer,  Says 
Department  Stores  Need  Special  Service 
Charges  to  Compete  with  Chains 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


INSTEAD  OF  complaining  that  ad¬ 
vertising  costs  are  too  high,  retail 
merchants  need  to  devise  ways  and 
means  of  reduc- 


D.  F.  Kelly 


i n  g  overhead, 
declared  D.  F, 
Kelly,  one  of 
Chicago's  best- 
known  depart¬ 
ment  store  exec¬ 
utives.  who  has 
announced  his 
intention  of  re¬ 
tiring  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  The  Fair 
Store  next  April, 
after  three-score 
years  on  State 
Street. 


“The  trouble  isn’t  with  advertising,” 
he  asserted,  in  an  interview  this  week 
with  Editor  &  Publisher.  “It  is  with 
retailing.  Advertising  will  improve, 
business  will  prosper,  if  we  can  sell 
goods  cheaper.  This  can  be  done  if 
our  overhead  for  customer  services 
can  be  reduced.” 

Dennis  Francis  Kelly  believes  in¬ 
dependent  retailers,  faced  with  com¬ 
petition  of  chain  stores,  must  acquaint 
customers  with  the  fact  they  should 
pay  certain  service  charges  the  same 
as  chain  stores  now  require.  With 
this  added  revenue,  department  stores 
will  be  able  to  offer  merchandise  at 
lower  prices  than  at  present.  Such  a 
policy  will  require  courage  on  the 
part  of  retailers,  he  said,  and  will 
necessitate  an  extensive  public  rela¬ 
tions  job,  through  the  advertising  col¬ 
umns  of  newspapers,  but  he  feels  it 
will  pay  dividends  in  the  end.  He 
said: 

Must  Limit  Free  Service 

“Chain  store  organizations  are  ex¬ 
panding  on  a  small  margin  of  profit, 
for  the  very  good  reason  their  patrons 
do  not  expect  service  such  as  depart¬ 
ment  stores  are  required  to  give.  It 
seems  to  me  that  merchants  generally 
could  properly  say  to  charge  cus¬ 
tomers:  ‘You  may  have  an  account  on 
the  same  basis  as  our  cash  customers, 
although  we  are  giving  you  the  use  of 
our  money  until  your  bill  is  paid,  pro¬ 
vided  you  will  make  payment  in  full 
within  two  weeks  following  receipt  of 
our  invoice.  If  the  bill  is  not  so  paid, 
then  a  fair  interest  charge  will  be 
added.  If  merchandise  is  to  be  re¬ 
turned,  all  carryable  packages  should 
be  brought  to  the  store  for  exchange 
or  refund,  providing  the  store  is  not 
responsible  for  the  cause  of  the  re¬ 
turn.’ 

“Most  chain  stores  make  a  charge 
for  delivery  and  we  should  do  like¬ 
wise  when  a  package  could  easily  be 
carried  by  a  customer,”  he  added. 
“We  naturally  must  deliver  bulky 
articles,  such  as  furniture,  household 
articles  and  the  like.” 

The  foregoing  are  just  a  few  of 
many  changes  that  could  be  made  by 
a  general  effort  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  Mr.  Kelly  stated.  “Someone, 
somehow  and  somewhere  will  have 
courage  enough  to  take  a  stand  that 
will  place  department  stores  on  a 
more  nearly  competitive  basis  as  to 
free  services  with  chain  stores,”  he 
predicted. 


Credit  to  Newspapers 

Mr.  Kelly,  with  more  than  50  years' 
experience  as  a  department  store  man¬ 
ager,  still  firmly  believes  the  news- 
pafier  is  the  most  valuable  local  ad¬ 
vertising  medium,  barring  none. 
“Newspapers  have  demonstrated  be¬ 
yond  question  their  ability  to  sell  mer¬ 
chandise  day  in  and  day  out,"  he 
declared.  “Not  only  do  they  offer  an 
excellent  market  for  retailers,  but 
they  are  constantly  striving  to  better 
local  conditions  and  to  interest  the 
public.” 

Recalling  the  oldtime  advertisement.s 
of  his  early  days  on  State  Street,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  popular  “fire  sales” 
and  extravagant  advertising  claims  in 
those  days,  Mr.  Kelly  said  retailers 
are  indebted  to  newspapers  for  their 
courageous  leadership  in  cleaning  up 
objectionable  copy.  “Aided  by  the 
Better  Business  Bureau,  newspapers 
have  convinced  the  public  that  adver¬ 
tising  can  be  accepted  at  face  value, 
by  and  large,  with  the  result  that  con¬ 
sumers  generally  are  more  kindly  dis¬ 
posed  to  advertising  than  ever  before,’' 
he  said. 

‘'Nothing  is  more  important  to  a 
merchant  than  to  establish  truth  in 
advertising,”  he  continued,  “and  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  newspapers  to  refuse 
to  accept  questionable  advertising. 
Every  retailer  anxious  to  operate  fair¬ 
ly  should  see  to  it  that  his  ads  are 
worded  so  that  there  is  no  chance  for 
criticism.” 

Mutt  Limltationt 

The  only  criticism  Mr.  Kelly  offered 
against  newspapers  is  their  inability 
to  recognize  their  own  limitations. 
“Newspapers  should  keep  a  close 
check  on  results  obtained  from  ads 
run  in  their  own  columns.”  he  said. 
“They  should  find  out  if  their  pages 
are  the  right  medium  for  a  particular 
class  of  merchandise.  If  they  can  pro¬ 
duce  on  certain  items,  but  fail  on 
others,  they  should  recognize  their 
limitations  and  stress  the  value  of 
their  publications  to  sell  specific  items, 
or  to  reach  certain  groups  of  piotential 
buyers,  rather  than  make  coverage 
claims  they  cannot  fulfill.” 

Mr.  Kelly,  a  past  president  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
and  an  authority  on  retail  advertising, 
believes  the  era  of  big  “special  day'’ 
sales,  with  accompanying  smashes  in 
newspapers,  is  passing.  This  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  newspapers  will 
suffer  retail  linage  losses,  he  contends, 
for  retailers  will  learn  to  use  adver¬ 
tising  space  more  wisely  by  following 
a  consistent  day-in-and-day-out  pro¬ 
gram. 

Department  store  advertising  of  the 
future  will  consist  of  “plain  statements 
of  fact,”  he  said,  “with  infrequent  use 
of  comparative  values;  copy  that  is 
brief  and  to  the  point,  with  fewer  ad¬ 
jectives  and  more  action  words;  well 
illustrated;  with  style  and  price  ap¬ 
peal,  but  greater  emphasis  on  style 
than  on  price.” 


"Stop  the  Presses!" 

New  circumitances  for  a  “stop 
the  presses"  command  were  found 
by  Dixie  Tighe,  New  York  Post  ship 
news  columnist,  during  her  recent 
South  American  cruise. 

While  in  Barranquilla,  Colombia, 
she  decided  to  call  at  the  office  of 
La  Prensa  to  meet  the  editor.  A 
newspaperwoman  of  tact,  she  de¬ 
cided  to  appear  after  the  paper 
had  been  put  to  bed.  Her  timing 
was  right,  for  as  she  was  escorted 
into  the  editor's  office  she  could 
hear  the  roar  of  the  presses  dis¬ 
tinctly — so  distinctly  that  she  could 
hardly  hear  the  editor. 

Distressed  at  her  difficulty  in  un¬ 
derstanding  his  English,  the  editor 
suddenly  picked  up  his  telephone 
and  ordered  the  presses  stopped. 
When  the  room  was  quiet  her  host 
looked  up,  smiled  and  said,  "Ah, 
now  we  can  talkl"  Then  he  sent 
out  for  ice  cream. 


Inland  Meeting 
To  Have  News 
Photo  Contest 


Group  Convenes  in  Chicago, 
Feb.  15  with  Many  Important 
Speakers  Scheduled 


vogue  in  Chicago  for  bargain  day 
sales  by  establishing  “Elconomy  Day” 
with  big  advertising  spreads  in  the 
newspapers,  he  said.  The  idea  pulled 
exceptionally  well  at  the  start,  but 
like  anything  else  that  is  repeated  ex¬ 
tensively,  the  “bloom  is  off  the  rose.” 

He  cited,  for  example,  the  Fair’s 
Economy  Day  in  June,  1930,  which 
resulted  in  $541,000  worth  of  goods 
sold  at  retail  with  an  advertising  ex¬ 
penditure  of  $26,000. 

“Styles  in  advertising  change,  just 
as  do  women’s  hats,”  he  remarked. 
‘Enterprising  merchants  must  con¬ 
stantly  devise  new  ways  of  attracting 
the  buying  public’s  attention.” 

In  explaining  his  retirement,  Mr. 
Kelly  said:  “I  have  reached  the  age 
of  three  score  and  ten,  and  I  think 
I  m  entitled  to  take  life  a  little  easier. 
I  will  remain  as  an  active  director  of 
the  store,  and  continue  taking  a  part 
in  civic  affairs.” 

He  started  at  Mandel  Brothers  as  a 
cash  boy  at  $2  a  week.  He  inquired 
what  the  highest-salaried  official  drew 
and  when  told  $10,000  a  year,  decided 
he  wanted  that  job.  Impressed  by  a 
youngster  who,  at  11,  wondered  about 
the  store’s  biggest  job,  Elmmanuel 
Mandel  made  him  personal  office  boy. 
At  20  he  was  superintendent  of  the 
store.  By  the  time  he  was  30  he  had 
conquered  that  $10,000-a-year  job  and 
a  few  years  later  he  was  named  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  He  went  with  the  Fail- 
Store  in  1923  as  general  manager  and 
was  named  president  two  years  later. 


Enhanced  by  its  first  news  picture 
contest  and  exhibit,  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  Inland  Daily  Press  A.s.sociation 
will  convene  at  Hotel  Sherman,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Feb.  15  and  16.  Election  of  of¬ 
ficers  will  take  place  at  the  Tuesday 
.session.  Feb.  15,  with  a  meeting  of  the 
new  board  of  directors  .scheduled  for 
the  same  day. 

President  Robert  R.  O'Brien.  Coun¬ 
cil  Bluffs  (la.)  Noil /jareif,  has  arranged 
the  program.  In  connection  with  the 
Inland  news  photo  contest,  Edward 
Stanley,  executive  a.ssi.stant  in  charge 
of  the  news  photo  .service  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Pre.ss,  will  speak  on  “News  Pic- 
ture.s”  and  Chairman  Don  Anderson, 
Madisou  Wisconsiu  State  Journal,  will 
award  certificates  and  photographic 
equipment  prizes  to  winners  in  the 
contest. 

As  guest  speakers  at  the  luncheon 
sessions.  W.  J.  Cameron,  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  of  Ford  Motor  Company, 
will  address  the  Tuesday  noon  meet¬ 
ing,  and  President  Robert  Maynard 
Hutchins  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
will  speak  at  the  Wednesday  luncheon. 
His  subject  will  be:  “What  Education 
Cannot  Do.” 

Among  the  other  speakers  to  appear 
on  the  program  are  the  following: 
Edward  Anthony,  press  service  direc¬ 
tor,  Crowell  Publishing  Company, 
“What  the  Advertiser  Does  for  the 
Consumer;”  Dr.  Frank  L.  Mott,  direc¬ 
tor,  University  of  Iowa  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  who  will  report  on  results  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  reader- interest  survey 
on  newspaper  features;  Walter  0 
Kruse,  Davenport,  la.,  newspaper 
architect,  “Planning  Newspaper  Build¬ 
ings”;  Tom  H,  Keene,  Elkhart  (Ind.)  J; 
Truth,  “Idea  Hours.”  and  George  P. 
Ellis,  Wolf  &  Co.,  Chicago  public  ac¬ 
countants,  social  security  and  taxj; 
questions. 


HAMILTON  ON  CRUISE 

D.  A.  Hamilton,  president  of  Van¬ 
couver  News-Herald  Company,  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  wife,  is  making  a 
world  cruise  on  the  steamship  Empress 
of  Britain.  In  a  recent  issue  of  Editor 
&  Publisher  it  was  stated  that  Mr. 
Hamilton  had  acquired  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  News-Herald.  This  was 
incorrect.  Mr.  Hamilton  has  a.ssisted 
substantially  in  the  financing  of  the 
company  but  not  to  the  extent  of  con¬ 
trolling  the  property,  whose  chief  ex¬ 
ecutives  are  Roy  Robichaud,  publisher, 
and  J.  N.  Kelly,  editor. 


DEWEY  SHUNS  PRESS 

A  confidential  order  from  New 
York’s  District  Attorney  ’Thomas  E 
Dewey,  barring  all  his  subordinates 
except  those  in  the  legal  department 
from  giving  any  information  to  re¬ 
porters  or  photographers,  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  metropolitan  newspaper 
this  week.  Dewey  was  incensed  ove: 
its  publication  and  threatened  to  db 
charge  the  employe  responsible  fa 
the  news  leak.  Dismissal  will  folio* 
for  any  employe  violating  the  order 
he  said.  Issued  over  the  name 
Paul  E.  Lockwood,  assistant  district 
attorney,  the  order  stated  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  office  was  to  investigat- 
crime. 


He  pointed  out  present-day  volume 
of  retail  advertising  would  be  much 
smaller  if  department  stores  had  not 
used  space  so  liberally  during  the 
past  decade  or  two.  The  Fair  set  the 


I.  E.  DOWD  PROMOTED 

J.  E.  Dowd,  editor  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News  for  several  years,  has 
become  executive  editor,  taking 
charge  of  the  entire  news  department 
as  well  as  editorial.  Jack  Cash  has 
joined  the  staff  to  write  editorials. 


SHIPMENTS  DOWN 

Montreal,  Jan.  31 — With  Decembe 
newsprint  shipments  of  Abitibi  Powe 
&  Paper  Co.  amounting  to  46,772  tor. 
against  47,153  tons  in  November  an| 
32,265  tons  in  December,  1936,  pre.-^e; 
indications  are  that  shipments  f< 
January  will  not  likely  exceed  40 
of  those  of  December,  it  is  olTiLiali: 
reported.  December  earnings  befori 
depreciation  and  interest  amounted  t- 
$280,822  against  $411,528  in  Novembe: 
and  $211,^5  in  December,  1936.  Tot: 
monthly  earnings  on  this  basis  for  th| 
full  year  1937  were  thus  broug! 
to  $4,683,174.  against  $2,146,902 
1936. 
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Recognized  Bases  Used 
L.  A.  Market  Study 

Census  Reports  on  Rentals,  with  Brookings 
Findings  on  Expenditures,  Can  Be  Used 
By  Newspapers  in  Many  Cities 
By  HAL.  B.  FINNELL 

MANAGER,  DIVISION  OF  BUSINESS  &  MARKET  RESEARCH, 
LOS  ANGELES  EXAMINER 


DVERTISING  agency  files  and 
wastebaskets  are  glutted  with  sur- 
eys  of  newspapers,  their  markets, 
d  their  circulations.  Each  cries 
■ureka!”  and  at  great  and  involved 
ngth  attempts  to  justify  method, 
aequacy  of  sample,  the  complicated 
teans  of  “weighting”  the  returns, 

?.d  the  Simon  Purity  with  which  the 
joulations  have  been  made.  Volumes 
:ave  been  written  on  market  re- 
tarch,  how  to  make  and  utilize  its 
bdings. 

Yet  isn’t  it  true  that  basically  mar- 
et  research  is  nothing  more  than  de- 
lemiining  where  and  how  people  live, 

|iie  extent  of  their  income  and  how 
they  dispose  of  it? 

Many  methods  of  obtaining  this  in- 

Iannation  has  been  devised.  Too 
ften,  however,  they  are  directed 
award  some  pre-conceived  conclu- 

ion. 

Early  in  1937  we  asked  ourselves 
there  were  not  some  method  of 
wiving  at  a  market’s  potential  which 
tould  be  both  simple  and  above  re¬ 
proach.  We  are  now  convinced  that 
He  have  succeeded  in  doing  this. 

The  beauty  of  it  is  that  no  surveys 
It  our  own  were  involved,  and  that 
kly  acknowledged  sources  and  rec- 
)enized  statistical  methods  were  used. 
Census  Tracts  the  Base 
The  United  States  Bureau  of  the 
ensus  breaks  your  city  and  sur- 
ounding  market  into  Census  Tracts. 
Los  Angeles  has  115  Census  Tracts.) 
('aluation  of  homes  owned  and  rent- 
ils  are  available  from  the  Bureau  at 
ooderate  cost  for  each  tract  by  ten 
egregations.  This  data  becomes  the 
tasis  of  the  entire  income  study  of 
market  by  the  methods  herein  de- 
^ribed. 

Because  this  information  was  gath- 
ed  in  1930  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
^^nsu.s.  it  is  necessary  to  adjust  it 
current  levels.  The  National  In- 
ustrial  Conference  Board  compiles 
tinually  a  rental  index  for  173  speci- 
jed  cities  in  the  United  States.  The 
bplication  of  this  index  to  the  1930 
^nsu.s  figure  is  simple  mathematics, 
pe  National  Industrial  Conference 
^rd  studies,  which  include  rental 
:dexe.',.  can  be  obtained  from  the 
|oard’s  office  at  247  Park  Avenue, 
iew  York  City. 

By  bringing  together  the  informa- 
Jn  in  the  two  paragraphs  above,  we 
■c  able  to  arrive  at  a  distribution  on 
l-ii’  market  map  of  population  and 
[aluation  of  homes  owned  and  rented. 

Determining  Incomes 
The  next  step  is  to  determine  the 
of  family  income.  There  is  a 
■  correlation  between  income  and 

ent's*^  {p  amount  spent  for  rent,  when 
d  40'  groups  of  population  are  con- 
^officiaG  The  Brookings  Institution 

befo:  ^  established,  through  innumerable 
ounted !  just  what  this  ratio  is  to  each 

lovembe:  level.  By  charting  the  income 

J36  Tot:  their  relationship  to  rents 

iis  for  th  '  ^ome  values,  we  are  able  to  de- 
brougl  from  the  ten  rental  segrega- 

46,902  >  available  in  the  Census  Report 
te  rents  or  home  values  at  all  in- 
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come  levels.  Such  a  graph  is  shown 
here.  By  this  method  it  is  possible 
to  determine  all  income  groups  by 
districts  in  the  entire  market  and  by 
projection,  to  arrive  at  the  total  in¬ 
come  in  each  area. 

The  Brookings  Insitution  studies  of 
the  relation  of  family  expenditures  to 
family  income  can  be  secured  from 
the  Brookings  Institution,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 


Based  on  the  $70,000,000,000  esti¬ 
mate,  the  1937  income  for  Los  An¬ 
geles  as  arrived  at  represents  3.3% 
of  the  nation’s  total. 

In  1935  (filed  during  the  calendar 
year  of  1936)  Los  Angeles  Covmty  ac¬ 
counted  for  3.1%  of  the  nation’s  in¬ 
come  tax  returns. 

In  1936,  Los  Angeles  County  bought 
3.2%  of  the  nation’s  new  passenger 
automobiles. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  may 
be  a  feeling  that  the  Los  Angeles 
income  figures  are  high  rather  than 
low,  the  following  will  be  of  interest: 

National  income  for  1930  was  72 
billions  .  .  .  two  billion  dollars  higher 
than  the  1937  estimate.  Yet,  the  in¬ 
dustrial  employment  index  for  Los 
Angeles  month  by  month  in  1937 
has  run  consistently  higher  than  in 
1930. 

As  long  as  it  is  possible  to  arrive 
at  such  accurate  conclusions  as  these 
figures  indicate,  using  readily  avail¬ 
able  source  material,  why  not  re¬ 
move  the  mumbo-jumbo  from  mar¬ 
ket  analysis  right  now  and  give  it 
the  kind  of  solid  foundation  it  .so  de¬ 
plorably  needs? 


Graph  based  on 
Brookings  Institution 
findings,  from  which 
readings  were  taken 
for  Los  Angeles 
study. 


It  is  advisable  to  break  these  in¬ 
come  levels  into  three  divisions  and, 
for  the  sake  of  clarity,  specify  them 
on  market  maps  in  color.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  low  (green),  middle  (red), 
and  high  (purple).  Again,  because  of 
the  spread  of  income  in  these  three 
groups,  it  is  advisable  to  break  each 
into  two  separate  divisions — an  upper 
and  lower  green,  upper  and  lower 
red,  and  upper  and  lower  purple. 

Ratios  of  rent  to  family  income  dif¬ 
fer  with  each  income  group,  of  which 
there  are  144  shown  in  the  study.  To 


illustrate,  the 

following 

for  the 

Los 

Angeles  Metropolitan 

Market 

total 

are  given; 

Median  Median 

Per 

Income 

Rent 

Cent 

Lower  green  . 

..$  962 

$  145 

15.07 

Upper  green  . 

.  1,515 

289 

19.07 

Lower  red  . . . 

.  2,143 

416 

19.41 

Upper  red  . . . 

.  4,132 

807 

19.53 

Lower  purple 

.  6,170 

1,203 

19.50 

Upper  purple 

.  13,736 

2,671 

19.45 

Similarly,  by  charting  the  ratios  of 
expenditures  to  income  as  established 
by  Brookings  Institution  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  arrive  at  family  total  dis¬ 
bursements  for  attire,  food,  savings, 
other  living,  and  home  management, 
which  includes  all  items  in  maintain¬ 
ing  a  home;  servants,  utilities,  up¬ 
keep  and  replacements. 

Checking  the  Study 
How  do  the  findings  of  such  a  study 
check  with  other  known  factors? 

In  our  case,  we  found  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  this  methodology  that  the 
total  income  for  the  Los  Angeles  Mar¬ 
ket  in  1937  was  $2,360,701,570.  Esti¬ 
mated  1937  national  income  (National 
Industrial  Conference  Board)  is  $70,- 
000,000,000.  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Daniel  C.  Roper  says:  “Total  income 
for  the  United  States  in  1937  is  about 
10  to  15%  greater  than  the  $62,000,- 
000,000  total  reported  for  1936.” 


Utnd  in  Survey 

Application  of  the  information  thus 
obtained  has  given  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
its  market,  issued  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  year,  under  the  general 
title:  “Los  Angeles — What  It  Earns; 
What  It  Spends.” 

Specifically,  this  survey  includes 
tables  for  six  areas  inside  the  10-mile 
ABC  city;  six  areas  in  the  40-mile 
suburban  market,  and  a  separate 
table  covering  the  totals  of  these  two, 
giving  the  same  information  on  the 
metropolitan  market  as  a  whole. 

These  facts  were  based  on  a  graph 
drawn  from  the  Brookings  Institu¬ 
tion  findings,  and  are  accompanied  by 
a  large  map  of  the  Los  Angeles  Met¬ 
ropolitan  and  ABC  City  markets,  pre¬ 
sented  in  color  to  show  the  various 
income  levels. 

Each  individual  table  is  divided  in¬ 
to  lower  green,  upper  green,  total 
green;  lower  red,  upper  red,  total 
red;  and  lower  purple,  upper  purple 
and  total  purple,  with  the  figures  for 
each  on  population,  number  of  fam¬ 
ilies,  per  cent  of  10-mile  city,  per  cent 
of  metropolitan  market,  median  and 
total  rentals,  with  the  same  percen¬ 
tages  carried  out  (as  they  are  under 
every  heading),  income,  savings,  food 
expenditures,  attire  expenditures,  all 
other  family  expenditures,  home 
maintenance,  and  total  expenditures 
excluding  rentals. 

Applied  to  Examiner 
Two  other  sets  of  tables,  compiled 
on  the  same  plan,  give  the  compar¬ 
able  information  for  each  city  and 
suburban  area,  in  relation  to  daily 
Examiner  families  in  the  10-mile 
ABC  City;  in  the  40-mile  suburban 
market;  in  the  metropolitan  market; 
and  for  the  Sunday  Examiner  in  the 
same  classifications.  The  tables  are 
printed  on  standard  8*4  by  11-inch 


stock,  punched  for  loose  leaf  binders. 

The  reverse  side  of  each  page  of 
tables  contains  a  reproduction  of  the 
map  of  the  Los  Angeles  metropolitan 
market,  showing  family  and  total  an¬ 
nual  income  by  geographic  areas, 
utilizing  the  three  colors  for  easy 
reference. 

The  figures  for  Examiner  families 
are  calculated  on  a  proportionate 
basis  after  the  circulation  has  been 
spotted  on  the  master  market  map 
according  to  districts.  This  map  gives 
specific  boundaries  for  various  income 
levels,  based  on  the  adjusted  census 
figures.  Thus  it  is  possible  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  number  of  families  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  serves  in  the  Wilshire  lower 
purple  area,  for  example,  and  reduce 
it  to  a  per  cent  of  the  total  families 
in' that  area.  The  same  applies  to  the 
Wilshire  red  and  so  on.  It  is  assumed 
their  expenditures  under  each  head¬ 
ing  are  in  the  proportion  to  the  total 
expenditures  for  their  color  and  area. 

Because  the  Examiner  families  are 
not  a  constant  percentage  of  all  dis¬ 
tricts,  however,  their  median  expen- 
ditmes  in  a  whole  area  may  vary 
considerably  from  median  expendi¬ 
tures  of  all  families  in  that  area. 

■ 

Combination  Rates  on 
Hearst  Chicago  Papers 

Chicago,  Feb.  1 — Effective  today, 
retail  display  advertising  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald  &  Examiner  and  Chicago 
Evening  American  will  be  offered  in 
optional  combination.  The  Sunday 
Herald  &  Examiner  will  be  sold  sep¬ 
arately  and  may  not  be  purchased  on 
any  combination  arrangements.  ’The 
combination  applies  solely  to  retail 
display. 

Beginning  Jan.  24,  classified  in  the 
Herald  &  Examiner  and  American  has 
been  sold  in  combination  only.  Ex¬ 
ceptions  are  employment  agencies  and 
obituary  classifications. 

Robert  L.  Shless,  formerly  classified 
advertising  manager.  Herald  &  Ex¬ 
aminer,  has  been  appointed  classified 
manager  of  both  papers.  N.  H.  Gold- 
enberg,  former  American  classified 
manager,  has  been  named  assistant 
classified  manager. 

Under  the  optional  combination  re¬ 
tail  display  rate,  the  open  rate  will  be 
63  cents  and  the  minimum  48  cents, 
excluding  multiple  page  rates.  Classi¬ 
fied  will  be  sold  on  a  line  basis  for 
both  newspapers.  The  combination 
open  rate  is  65  cents  daily  and  72 
cents  Sunday. 


DAILY  NOT  FOR  SALE 

The  Windsor  (Ont.)  Daily  Star, 
published  by  W.  F.  Herman  until  his 
death  Jan.  15,  is  not  for  sale,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  will,  but  will  be  carried  on 
by  the  three  executors  of  his  estate, 
"nie  executors,  all  of  whom  had  been 
associated  with  Mr.  Herman  for  many 
years  in  the  newspaper  business,  are: 
Mrs.  W.  F.  Herman,  widow,  chairman 
of  the  board;  W.  L.  Clark,  vice-pres¬ 
ident;  and  Hugh  A.  Graybiel,  who  was 
made  president  and  will  continue  as 
general  manager. 

■ 

APPROVES  FCC  PERMIT 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  31 — Ex¬ 
aminer  Tyler  Berry  has  recommended 
to  the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  that  the  Champaign  (Ill.) 
News-Gazette  be  granted  a  permit  to 
construct  and  operate  a  broadcasting 
station  with  assignment  on  1,370  kilo¬ 
cycles,  100  watts  power  night,  and  250 
watts  day,  unlimited  time. 

NEW  TYPE  DRESS 

The  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union  and 
Tribune  made  their  first  appearance 
in  their  new  dress  on  Jan.  24, 
“stream-lined  and  eye-conditioned.” 
The  new  headline  type  is  Erbar  Bold. 
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U.  S.  Citizen  Runs  Amateur  Photographer  Scoops 
De  Valera's  Professionals  at  Niagara 


Newspaper 


"Jack"  Harrington,  Former 
Scripps-Howard  Man,  Is 
Publisher  of  Irish  Press 


Few  newspapermen  know  that  the 
publisher  and  general  manager  of  the 
Irish  President’s  newspaper,  the  Dub¬ 
lin  Irish  Press,  is  an  American  citizen, 
born,  educated  and  newspaper  trained 
in  the  United  States — John  Joseph 
Harrington. 

Signed  to  a  contract  five  years  ago 
when  the  paper  was  ailing,  he  has 
brought  it  out  of  “red,”  is  in  the 
United  States  now  buying  new  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  second  plant  expansion 
in  five  years.  Business  conditions  are 
good  in  Ireland,  he  says. 

In  his  middle  thirties,  “Jack”  Har¬ 
rington  as  his  many  U.  S.  newspaper 
friends  call  him,  looks  back  on  five 
years  of  lively  newspapjer  adventure 
in  Dublin,  is  full  of  plans  for  the  fu¬ 
ture. 


Hudson  Tells  of 
New  '112';ChrYsle 
Takes  Timid  Step 


X 
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Chevrolet  and  Ford  Using 
Space  . . .  March  May  See 
Real  Advertising  Drive 


By  HIL  F.  BEST 


Action  photo  of  the  Niagara  bridge  collapse  taken  last  week  by  amateur  photographer 


Papers  Closed  11  Weeks 

He  remembers  vividly  the  great 
strike  of  1934  which  closed  every 
newspaper  in  Dublin  for  11  weeks,  and 
during  which  he  was  under  pwlice 
guard  after  receiving  threats  that  he 
would  be  kidnappjed  and  “thrown  into 
the  bay.” 

It  started  when  members  of  the 
Transport  Union  who  delivered  the 
paper  left  their  jobs.  When  the  news- 
p)ap)er  managements  attempted  to  print 
their  side  of  the  dispute,  union  opjera- 
tors  refused  to  set  the  copy,  and  all 
papers  were  closed  down.  Now  the 
p>apers  have  contracts  with  the  unions 
which  prevent  censorship  of  news  or 
advertising  matter. 

Editorial  men  belong  either  to  the 
British  Institute  of  Journalists  or  the 
National  Union  of  Journalists.  Mr. 
Harrington  has  found  the  editorial  or¬ 
ganizations  “eminently  reasonable.” 
He  feels  the  American  Newspai>er 
Guild  is  so  new  in  the  union  field  it 
has  made  many  mistakes  whereas  the 
British  union  has  had  long  experience 
in  employe  -  employer  negotiations. 
Dublin  reporters  have  a  $30  a  week 
minimum  while  the  best  writers  get 
up  to  $60. 

Editorial  achievement  of  which  Mr. 
Harrington  is  proudest  is  the  move¬ 
ment  he  launched  in  the  Irish  Press 
to  eliminate  Dublin  slums  and  pro¬ 
vide  better  housing  for  workers. 

Seeking  £7,500,000  Loan 

The  campaign  met  stiff  opposition 
from  the  clergy  at  first,  but  after 
months  of  effort,  a  Citizens’  Housing 
Council  was  formed  including  in  its 
membership  high  Catholic,  Protestant 
and  Jewish  officials.  Mr.  Harrington 
is  chairman  of  the  council.  A  loan  of 
£7,500,000  is  now  being  sought  to  erect 
homes  in  the  suburbs.  It  is  hoped  to 
electrify  a  steam  railroad  line,  which 
is  now  little  used,  to  provide  .speedy 
transportation. 

The  U.  S.  looks  great  to  Mr.  Har¬ 
rington,  although  he  is  fully  aware  of 
the  “recession.” 

“People  over  here  should  get  a 
close-up  view  of  living  conditions  in 
European  countries,”  he  said.  “It 
seems  to  me  that  Americans  are  cry¬ 
ing  because  they  have  lost  three- 
thousandths  of  an  inch  of  frosting  off 
their  cake.” 


AN  AMATEUR  photographer  scooped 

the  news  photo  agencies  last  week 
by  obtaining  the  only  distinct  action 
shot  of  the  Niagara  “Honeymoon” 
bridge  collapse. 

W.  K.  Kirkwood,  the  amateur  of 
Simcoe,  Ont.,  who  was  reported  to 
have  been  using  a  Leica,  was  so  sure 
he  had  something  good  that  he  called 
the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  office  by 
long  distance  phone  and  offered  his 
picture.  He  was  casually  told  to  find 
their  staff  photographer  at  the  falls 
and  neither  his  name  nor  phone  num¬ 
ber  was  obtained. 


Editor  Plays  a  Hunch 

Playing  a  hunch.  Wilfred  H.  Good¬ 
man,  assistant  news  editor,  told  the 
operator  to  trace  the  call.  Within  a 
few  minutes  Kirkwood  was  on  the 
phone  again.  Goodman  instructed  him 
to  cross  the  border  at  the  Falls  and 
go  to  the  Wide  World  emergency  head¬ 
quarters  at  the  Cataract  Hotel  in  Ni¬ 
agara.  Then  Goodman  phoned  the 
Times  Wide  World  headquarters  in 
New  York  to  make  sure  the  wired 
photo  crew  would  be  on  the  lookout 
for  the  amateur.  The  Globe  and  Mail 
staff  man  had  previously  reported  that 
none  of  the  photographers  had  gotten 


action  shots. 

Kirkwood’s  film  was  good  and  the 
shot,  herewith  reproduced,  was  put 
on  the  wired  photo  circuit  of  Wide 
World.  The  Globe  and  Mail,  its  only 
wired  photo  client  in  Canada,  was 
thus  the  first  to  get  it.  The  picture 
was  then  wired  to  clients  in  the  U.  S. 

Frank  O.  Seed  was  the  Wide  World 
correspondent  in  Niagara.  John  Shon- 
nard,  technician,  was  sent  by  plane 
from  New  York  earlier  in  the  week 
with  the  portable  picture  transmitter. 

INP  Had  Distant  Shat 

International  News  Photos  reported 
its  man,  Walter  Bordas  of  Cleveland, 
had  also  obtained  an  action  shot  from 
a  distance.  According  to  Harry  Bak¬ 
er,  news  photo  editor,  the  shot  was 
clouded  by  the  snow  that  was  thrown 
into  the  air,  thus  was  not  distinct. 

Various  explanations  were  advanced 
this  week  for  the  lack  of  more  action 
photos  of  the  collapse.  One  executive 
said  it  all  happened  so  quickly  it  was 
“all  a  matter  of  luck.”  Most  preva¬ 
lent  explanation  was  that  it  was  so 
cold  and  the  “watch”  had  been  so  long 
and  dreary  that  the  boys  were  off 
someplace  getting  warm.  The  bridge 
fell  without  any  warning. 


FC 


of  the  Irish  Free  State.  Of  him  Mr. 
Harrington  says:  “He  is  displaying 
great  statesmanship  in  dealing  with 
Irish  problems.  It  is  fortunate  for 
Ireland  that  it  has  a  man  of  his  at¬ 
tainments  in  command  at  this  point  in 
the  world’s  history.” 

Mr.  Harrington  began  newspaper 
work  as  a  printer  on  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Po.st.  Later  he  worked  on 


the  editorial  staffs  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  dailies.  He  then  attended 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  being 
graduated  from  the  Wharton  School  of 
Commerce  in  1926.  Thereafter  he 
joined  Scripps-Howard  as  secretary 
to  William  W.  Hawkins,  then  general 
business  manager.  After  that  he 
joined  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  going  to 
Dublin  in  1933. 


HUTCHINSON.  GERVA5I  WIN  INS  NEWS  AWARDS 

INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE  announced  this  week  it  had  awarded 
substantial  bonuses  to  William  K.  Hutchinson,  night  editor  of  its  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau,  and  Frank  Gervasi,  Rome  bureau  chief,  as  the  best  domestic 
and  foreign  service  headliners  in  1937.  Barry  Faris,  INS  editor,  said  the 
bonuses  marked  a  resumption  of  the  annual  Hearst  service  prizes,  discon¬ 
tinued  several  years  ago.  Hutchinson  won  top  award  for  unearthing  from 
State  Department  archives,  after  a  year’s  work,  the  Balfour  document  re¬ 
vealing  secret  diplomatic  territorial  pledges  by  the  Allied  Powers  before  the 
U.  S.  entered  the  World  War.  Gervasi’s  prize  was  for  his  all  day  interview 
with  Mussolini  last  September. 


ANPA  BRIEF  HITS  NEWSPRINT  FREIGHT  RISE 


He  feels  that  the  United  States  is  50 
years  behind  Europe  in  social  legisla¬ 
tion. 

The  controlling  director  of  the  Irish 
Press  is  Eamon  de  Valera,  president 


(iiy  tcIrfirafU  to  Kditok  &  I’I'blisiif.r) 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Feb.  3— American  Newspaper  Publi.shers’  Association 
today  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  a  brief  of  oppo¬ 
sition  to  railroad  freight  increases  if  they  are  to  apply  to  shipments  of  news¬ 
print.  Railroads  have  asked  permission  to  boost  rates  on  all  commodities 
by  15%.  Signed  by  Robert  A.  Cooke  as  chief  of  ANPA's  traffic  division,  and 
speaking  for  500  publishers,  the  brief  contended  a  higher  hauling  charge  on 
newsprint  will  cause  diversion  to  other  carriers  and  result  in  a  loss  to  the 
rails  of  at  least  $410,000  annually,  rather  than  promoting  an  increase. 


Detroit,  Feb.  2 — At  the  start  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  the  automotive  outlook  is  di¬ 
vided.  Many  units  of  General  Motors 
are  working  on  February  releases  and 
large  credits  have  piled  up  since  the 
curtailment  of  newspaper  linage.  It 
is  the  general  thought  that  March  will 
be  the  real  month  for  an  automotive 
come-back. 

For  February  Chevrolet  continues 
as  “pace-setter.”  A  general  newspa¬ 
per  schedule  has  gone  forward  from 
Campbell-Ew'ald,  consisting  of  both 
used-car  and  new-car  copy.  It  goes 
t.j  those  points  where  the  co-operative 
advertising  fund  will  stand  for  a  re 
lease. 

This  week  saw  the  general  an¬ 
nouncement  on  the  Hudson  112,  the 
new  lower-priced  model  announced 
on  Jan.  4.  Practically  every  point 
where  a  Hudson  dealer  had  the  new 
models  displayed  carried  copy  this 
week.  The  dealer  points  received  399- 
line  copy,  the  Class  A  dealers  car¬ 
ried  600  and  800-line  copy,  while  in 
the  distributor  cities  the  Hudson 
space  was  1,000  lines  and  up.  Brooke, 
Smith  &  French  placed  all  the  copy. 

Oldsmobile  through  D.  P.  Brother 
agency  bids  fair  to  make  larger  re 
leases  than  in  January. 

Cadillac  has  new  models  and  may 
make  a  March  release  through  Mc¬ 
Manus  John  &  Adams  agency. 

For  Pontiac,  McManus  John  k 
Adams  has  worked  up  a  tentative 
schedule  which  may  be  released  any 
day. 

A  Chrysler  Nibble 

Chrysler  advises  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  a  small  release  the  week 
of  Feb.  20.  This  will  be  the  first 
Chrysler  unit  in  newspapers  in  1938 
Dodge,  DeSoto  and  Plymouth  have  nc 
newspaper  plans  at  the  moment. 

During  January  Ford  released  J 
number  of  ads  quoting  “A  Broader 
V-8  Choice.”  These  ads  quoted  prices 
on  the  three  Ford  cars  delivered  with 
all  equipment  included.  For  February 
it  is  expected  that  Ford  will  continue 
the  regular  releases. 

Toledo  plant  of  Willys  has  re^ 
opened  after  a  shutdown  for  inven 
tory  and  it  is  thought  the  Unitec 
States  Advertising  Corp.  will  have  a 
small  newspaper  list  for  the  latte 
part  of  February  and  surely  for  the 
first  part  of  March. 

Nash,  whose  entire  advertising  de 
partment  is  now  functioning  in  De 
troit  is  also  expected  to  have  FebrU' 
ary  copy,  although  details  are  not 
available.  Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newell 
will  handle  the  release. 

No  plans  for  Packard,  Graham,  or 
Hupp  are  ready  for  publication  and 
little  can  be  expected  until  March 

Considerable  praise  is  being  giver 
the  newspapers  of  the  country  for 
their  whole-hearted  effort  to  break 
the  jam  of  used  cars  on  the  dealers 
floors. 

Columns  of  publicity  and  editmia 
space  have  been  gladly  given  over  It 
support  the  car  manufacturers,  and 
on  top  of  that,  pages  of  advert  isin?| 
space  have  been  run  gratis  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  the  used-car  values  Inin: 
offered  at  this  time. 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  one  ha; 
heard  of  any  radio  station  giving  tin* 
to  carry  the  message  of  the  used-ca: 
situation  to  listeners. 
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POR  FEBRUARY  5,  1938 

Toledo  News-Bee  Signs 
Commercial  Contract 


First  Scripps-Howard  Agreement  Covering 
Business  Office  Workers  .  .  .  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette  Also  Signs 


the  Toledo  (O.)  News-Bee  and  the 
local  unit  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  approved  a  contract  last 
week  covering  commercial  department 
employes.  This  is  the  first  such  con¬ 
tract  gained  by  the  guild  in  the 
Scripps-Howard  chain.  Approval  by 
the  guild  International  Executive 
Board  is  pending. 

The  wage  scale  and  exemptions  are 
effective  until  May  13,  1939.  Hours 
and  conditions  of  employment  are  to 
be  renegotiated  in  May,  1938,  at  the 
time  the  editorial  department  contract 
expires.  Many  business  office  workers 
are  on  the  5-day  40-hour  week  which 
will  be  gradually  extended  until  May. 

Worth  C.  Coutney,  News-Bee  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  who  represented  the 
afternoon  daily  in  the  negotiations, 
said  salary  increases  provided  in  the 
agreement  would  be  included  in 
checks  received  Feb.  10  if  the  lEB 
approval  was  forthcoming  in  a  few 
days.  The  provisional  effective  date 
written  in  the  agreement  was  Feb.  3. 

The  pact  extends  all  the  conditions 
of  employment,  except  hours,  con¬ 
tained  in  the  existing  editorial  de¬ 
partment  contract,  to  the  commercial 
workers  and  sets  up  minimum  salary 
schedules  for  all  classifications.  In 
addition  to  the  minimums  the  man¬ 
agement  offered  to  grant,  in  a  letter  to 
be  a  supplement  to  the  contract,  an 
increase  of  $1  a  week  for  any  em¬ 
ploye  making  $40  or  less  a  week  who 
does  not  receive  at  least  $1  through 
the  minimus.  Approximately  40  em¬ 
ployes  will  receive  increases  under 
these  two  provisions,  ranging  from  $1 
to  $5.  This  group  comprises  nearly 
four-fifths  of  the  combined  business 
office  staff. 

Contract  Provisions 

Included  in  the  contract  is:  dis¬ 
missal  bonus  on  the  basis  of  one 
week’s  pay  for  every  eight  months  of 
service  up  to  a  maximum  of  24  weeks; 
payment  of  a  death  benefit  on  a  simi¬ 
lar  basis  to  next  of  kin;  full  sick  leave 
with  pay;  equal  cash  or  time  off  for 
overtime;  no  salary  cuts  except  by 
agreement  with  the  guild. 

The  minimums  provided  are:  display 
advertising  bookkeepers,  first  year, 
120;  second  year,  $22.50;  two  years 
and  over,  $25;  classified  and  circula¬ 
tion  bookkeepers,  $18  to  $22;  clerks, 
116  to  $20;  classified  solicitors  (tele¬ 
phone  girls),  $15  to  $18;  outside  classi- 
5ed  salesmen,  $18  to  $26;  collectors, 
118  to  $22;  cut  boys,  $14.50  to  $17; 
®akeup  men,  $22.50  to  $27.50;  local 
display  salesmen,  $20  to  $35;  artists, 
125  to  $35. 

Richard  P.  Overmyer  of  the  Blade, 
guild  president,  was  chairman  of  the 
negotiating  committee,  assisted  by 
Dwight  Ludington  and  Phil  Gibbs  of 
the  Blade  and  Jack  Flanagan  of  the 
Morning  Times. 

Renew  Contract 

The  Indianapolis  Newspaper  Guild’s 
Contract  with  the  Indianapolis  Times, 
signed  April  12,  1937,  was  automatic¬ 
ally  renewed  for  another  12  months 
when  the  expiration  date  for  reopen¬ 
ing  the  contract  was  passed  this  week. 

Members  of  the  Guild,  at  a  special 
meeting,  declined  to  accept  the  offer 


of  the  management  of  the  Indianapolis 
Star  to  sign  a  contract  similar  to  that 
held  at  the  Times.  Negotiations  with 
the  Star  have  been  underway  inter¬ 
mittently  since  last  spring. 

Capital  Guild  Elects  Buck 

ROBERT  M.  BUCK,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Daily  News,  president  of 
the  Washington  Newspaper  Guild,  has 
been  elected  for  a  third  term.  Elected 
with  him  were  Louis  J.  Heath,  Galli- 
opolis  (O.)  Daily  Tribune,  first  vice- 
president;  Elizabeth  May  (Ilraig,  Port¬ 
land  Evening  Express  and  other  Maine 
papers,  second  vice-president;  Carlton 
Skinner,  Wall  Street  Joiirnal,  secre¬ 
tary;  Julius  C.  Edelstein,  United  Press, 
treasurer. 

Commercial  Contract 
A  CONTRACT  COVERING  about  20 
commercial  employes  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  office  has  been  signed  between 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  and  the 
Pittsburgh  guild.  It  provides  a 
blanket  5%  increase  for  all  workers 
who  took  pay  cuts,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  five  persons  who  got  flat  $10 
weekly  increases.  Those  unaffected 
by  either  the  guild  minimum  of  $30 
or  restorations  got  a  5%  increase, 
plus  $1  weekly.  The  increases  to¬ 
taled  about  $75  weekly. 

Posts  Schedule 

WILLIAM  J.  PAPE,  publisher  of  the 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  American  and 
Republican,  has  issued  a  schedule  of 
working  hours  and  minimum  wages 
for  the  editorial  employes  of  his 
newspapers.  'The  schedule  provides 
for  an  eight-hour  day;  staff  members 
working  nights  will  receive  an  addi¬ 
tional  night  off  with  pay  every  second 
week,  meaning  a  six-day  week  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  five-day  week;  day  work¬ 
ers  have  a  five  and  a  half-day  week. 
Overtime  will  be  compensated  for 
with  time  off  or  at  the  regular  rate 
of  pay. 

The  minimum  wage  scale:  reporters 
and  desk  men,  first  year  of  service, 
$20;  second  year,  $24;  third,  $29; 
fourth,  $34;  fifth,  $40;  society  editor, 
obituary  and  church  reporter  and 
librarian,  first  year,  $19;  second,  $21; 
third,  $27.  Conferences  between  the 
management  and  the  guild  preceded 
the  posting  of  the  schedule. 

NLRB  Complaint 

THE  POR'TLAND,  Me.,  Newspaper 
Guild  has  lodged  an  official  com¬ 
plaint  with  Dr.  A.  Howard  Myers, 
first  regional  director  NLRB,  charg¬ 
ing  the  Guy  P.  Gannett  papers  with 
unfair  discharges,  intimidation  and 
coercion.  The  Gannett  Publishing 
Company  owns  five  newspapers,  three 
of  which  are  in  Portland. 

To  Retain  Don  Stevens 
THE  CHICAGO  NEWSPAPER  GUILD 
representative  assembly  voted  this 
week  to  canvass  guilds  in  the  Chicago 
area  for  financial  support  to  retain 
Don  Stevens,  ANG  representative,  as 
a  regional  organizer.  The  Chicago 
guild  had  previously  voted  to  discon¬ 
tinue  payments  to  the  ANG  for  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  guild  organizer  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 


The  Chicago  Times  unit  has  re¬ 
quested  the  local  guild  executive 
board  to  open  negotiations  with  the 
management  after  Feb.  10  for  a  guild 
shop  contract.  The  Times  imit  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  rebuilt  its  membership 
to  include  more  than  90  dues-paying 
members. 

Guild  Elections 

WITH  31  VOTING  at  the  annual 
meeting,  William  F.  Marquet  of 
Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Gazette  was 
elected  president  of  Tri-City  News¬ 
paper  Guild  this  week.  A.  Ranger 
Tyler,  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 
News  was  chosen  as  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Kenneth  Moore,  Times-Union, 
and  John  S.  Blawis,  Schenectady 
Union  Star,  second  vice-presidents; 
and  Miss  Janet  Scott,  Knickerbocker 
News,  secretary- treasurer.  There 
were  only  six  voters  from  the  Knic¬ 
kerbocker  News  unit,  once  the  larg¬ 
est  in  the  Tri-City  guild.  Troy  was 
represented  by  two  guild  members. 

Donald  Pond,  the  only  member  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild  from 
the  staff  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  assumed  the  office  of  second 
vice-president  of  the  guild  last  week. 
Numerous  efforts  to  organize  the 
employes  of  the  Plain  Dealer  have 
failed.  James  Kirby  of  the  Cleveland 
Press  was  elected  president  at  the 
guild  meeting.  Carl  Cameron  of  the 
Suburban  Papers  was  elected  first 
vice-president,  and  Ralph  Platt  of 
the  Cleveland  News  treasurer. 

Last  week  the  Los  Angeles  News¬ 
paper  Guild  elected  P.  M.  Connelly, 
Los  Angeles  Herald  and  Express,  as 
president,  succeeding  Roger  Johnson, 
Hollywood  Citizen-News,  who  was 
named  a  vice-president,  along  with 
Ben  Duryea,  Glendale  News-Press; 
Frank  Mittauer,  Los  Angeles  Evening 
News,  and  William  Stanton,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Herald  and  Express.  Other  of¬ 
ficers  are:  Secretary,  Urcel  Daniel, 
Los  Angeles  Examiner;  treasurer,  Ed 
Stermer,  Herald  and  Express;  finan¬ 
cial  secretary,  Peggy  Cook,  City  News 
Service;  sergeant-at-arms,  Russell 
Hodges,  Herald  and  Express. 

The  Lynn,  Mass.,  Newspaper  Guild 
elected  Humphrey  Owen,  Telegram- 
News  unit,  president.  Edward  Collins, 
also  of  the  Telegram  was  elected  vice- 
president.  Miss  Mildred  Reichert, 
.society  editor,  Telegram-News,  was  re¬ 
elected  secretary  and  James  E.  Nolan, 
Lynn  Item,  treasurer. 

'The  San  Diego  Guild  has  elected 
the  following  officers:  Fred  Wilson, 
art  department,  Union-Tribune,  pres¬ 
ident;  James  Felton,  Sun,  vice-pres¬ 
ident;  Charles  J.  Savage,  Union-Tri¬ 
bune,  treasurer;  C.  E.  Swanson, 
Union-Tribune,  .secretary. 

Robert  Talley,  feature  writer  of  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  was 
elected  president  of  the  New.spaper 
Guild  of  Memphis  recently.  Vice- 
presidents  elected  were,  first.  Jack 
Bryan;  second,  Malcolm  Adams,  and 
third,  W.  A.  Copeland.  Other  officers: 
Paul  Coppock,  secretary-treasurer; 
Kenneth  D.  Moffett,  recording  secre¬ 
tary;  A1  Capley,  editor,  Guildsman; 
and  Bruce  Tucker,  sergeant-at-arms. 

GRAHAM  PROMOTED 

John  W.  Graham,  general  manager, 
Mansfield  (O.)  News-Jourrml,  will 
al.so  assume  the  newly-created  posi¬ 
tion  of  general  manager  of  the  Lorain 
(O.)  Journal  and  Times-Herald.  The 
Mansfield  and  Lorain  properties  are 
sister-publications.  I.  Horvitz  is  pres¬ 
ident  of  both  companies  and  S.  A. 
Horvitz  is  publisher.  Graham,  a  na¬ 
tive  New  Yorker,  started  his  news¬ 
paper  career  with  the  Lorain  (Ohio) 
Times-Herald  in  1924. 

GIVES  CASH  DISCOUNT 

Chattanooga  Free  Press  is  allowing 
2%  cash  discount  on  national  adver¬ 
tising,  effective  Feb.  1. 


AP  Election  in 
Three  Offices 
Ordered  by  NLRB 

Washington,  Philadelphia 
and  Boston  to  Select 
Bargain  Agent  by  Feb.  17 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  3. — The  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board  today 
ordered  elections  to  be  held  within  15 
days,  or  before  February  17,  among 
employes  of  Associated  Press  offices  in 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Washington, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  representatives. 

'  Employes  will  vote  to  determine 
whether  or  not  they  desire  to  be  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild.  The  guild,  in  letters  to  the 
Associated  Press,  dated  Sept.  7  and 
Sept.  15,  1937,  asserted  that  it  repre¬ 
sented  the  employes  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton,  Boston  and  Philadelphia  offices, 
and  asked  the  AP  to  bargain  with  it 
with  respect  to  the  employes  in  these 
offices.  ’The  AP,  however,  claimed 
that  it  considered  all  of  its  offices  as 
one  unit,  and  would  not  bargain  ex¬ 
cept  on  that  basis. 

A  public  hearing  on  the  differences 
was  held  in  New  York  Jan.  5  and  6, 
before  Trial  Examiner  Frank  Bloom. 
Discussing  the  appropriate  unit,  Kent 
Coop)er,  general  manager  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  contended  that  to  sepa¬ 
rate  the  three  offices  for  collective 
bargaining  would  lead  to  sectional 
rivalries  and  inefficiency,  difficulties  in 
transfers  from  office  to  office,  and 
would  prove  burdensome. 

Board  Says  "Few  Transfers" 

But  in  the  decision  of  the  board,  it 
was  contended  that  because  of  dif¬ 
ferences  in  sectional  living  cost  there 
is  at  present  no  uniformity  in  AP 
salaries,  and  that  there  have  been  few 
transfers  during  the  past  year. 

In  arguing  for  establishment  of 
separate  bargaining  units,  the  guild 
held  that  employes  in  the  three  offices 
should  not  be  denied  the  right  to  bar¬ 
gain  collectively  merely  because  the 
guild  had  as  yet  been  unable  to  or¬ 
ganize  the  other  offices  of  the  AP. 

The  voting  will  include  all  em¬ 
ployes  except  bureau  chiefs,  teleg¬ 
raphers,  punchers,  wire  equipment 
maintenance  employes,  wire  operators 
and  photo  engravers. 

N.  Y.  NEWS  b'aRGAINING 

The  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 
York  opened  negotiations  with  the 
management  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News  last  week  for  a  contract  cover¬ 
ing  business  office  employes  following 
a  decision  of  the  NLRB  certifying  the 
guild  as  the  collective  bargaining 
agent  for  that  group.  F.  M.  Flynn 
represented  the  News  management. 
Guild  negotiators  were  President  Carl 
Randau,  World-Telegram;  Executive 
Secretary  Milton  Kaufman;  Leonard 
Goldsmith;  Herbert  Drake  of  the 
Herald  Tribune:  Phillip  Bisbeen, 
World-Telegram;  Tom  Cassidy,  chair¬ 
man,  and  Gerald  Gottlieb,  vice-chair¬ 
man  of  the  News  unit. 

RADIO  LIBEL  SUIT 

The  Oregon  Supreme  Court  recently 
affirmed  the  dismissal  of  a  $75,0()0 
libel  suit  which  developed  from 
a  radio  broadcast  of  court-room 
proceedings.  Mrs.  Josephine  Irwin 
charged  that  her  reputation  was  dam¬ 
aged  when  David  R.  Vandenberg, 
defense  attorney  at  the  murder  trial 
of  Marion  Meyerle,  broadcast  his 
closing  arguments  to  the  jury.  She 
sued  Station  KFJI,  its  owner,  George 
Kincaid;  Mr.  Vandenberg  and  Presid¬ 
ing  Judge  Edward  B.  Ashurst. 


The  Finest  Compliment  a 


New  Transmitter 
For  Photos 
To  Cost  $L500 


Safe  Driving  Campaign  Placed 
Exclusively  in  Newspapers 


Coast  Firm  Announces  with  other  systems  now  in  xise. 

Device  for  Independent  With  the  end  of  localizing  the  scop 

-y  ,  of  picture  transmission  in  mind,  tl» 

Use  ny  Llaiues  engineers  concentrated  on  produciq 

Los  Angeles.  Jan.  31— Development  a  machine  which  would  be  simple  j 
of  new  equipment,  designed  to  bring  operate,  small  in  size  and  light  : 
the  advantages  of  telephone  trans-  weight.  The  sender  can  be  operate 
mission  of  news  pictures  within  the  by  any  photographer  or  reporter  aft( 
reach  of  any  newspaper,  independent  30  minutes  instruction,  it  is  claime 
of  national  photo  service  connections.  The  sending  and  receiving  machirii 
has  been  announced  by  Record-O-  can  be  constructed  to  sell  at  $1,5( 
Tone.  Inc.,  of  Hollywood,  through  each  on  individual  orders,  and  at 
M.  D.  McFarlane,  research  engineer,  still  lower  price  on  multiple  orders. 

McFarlane  and  his  associates  pro-  ■ 

duced  the  machine  with  the  idea  of  i  « »  « 

selling  in  units  of  one  or  more  to  in-  LoCkTOII©  NQIHGQ 
dividual  newspapers,  for  use  of  their  r  1}.,...... 

local  staffs  in  covering  out  of  town  Ol  lOleClO  jMeWS-DGe 
assignments.  The  equipment  ^  oper-  Walter  Leckrone,  for  the  last  tv 
ates  over  ordinary  telephone  circuits,  years  a  reporter  and  feature  writer  i 
either  by  induction  coil  coupling,  or  ^he  Toledo  News-Bee,  last  week  v/ 
direct  connection.  It  handles  prints  promoted  to 
up  to  7  by  9  inches,  scans  100  lines  to  managing  editor  i|||||||||m|m 
the  inch,  and  requires  but  seven  min-  Qf  Scripps- 
utes  actual  sending  time  for  a  full-  Howard  after- 
size  picture.  noon  daily,  sue-  % 

Patents  Applied  For  c  e  e  d  i  n  g  Paul 

Mr.  McFarlane  and  his  associates  Evenstad,  trans- 
state  they  have  patent  applications  ferred  to  Denver  ^  ^ 

pending  covering  the  circuits  used  in  Rocky  Mountain 
the  Record-O-Tone  system  and  for  News.  Evenstad 
various  methods  of  induction  coupling  will  rejoin  Wal- 
to  wire  circuits  which  they  claim  do  Morrow,  edi- 
not  infringe  existing  patents.  One  to*"  of  the  south- 

induction  method  involves  resting  a  western  group  - 

coil  on  a  telephone  bell  hex  and  an-  of  Scripps-How- 
other  uses  a  coil  in  a  small  box  on  ^^d  newspapers, 
which  the  telephone  receiver  is  with  whom  he  worked  before  goii 

placed.  The  equipment  has  not  been  to  Toledo. 

placed  with  any  newspaper  as  yet.  Leckrone,  40,  was  bom  in  Gler 
although  Mr.  McFarlane  says  several  ford,  O.,  was  graduated  from  As: 

are  seriously  considering  it.  land  College  and  attended  the  gra 

The  sending  machine  is  constructed  uate  school  of  Ohio  State  Universit 
in  a  case  measuring  14  by  101^  by  11  His  newspaper  experience  has  i; 

and  weighs  less  than  45  eluded  service  as  reporter  and  edit 


Announcing  a  new  Reward  for  the^ 
Safe  Driver-2^6^  ^ 


Copy  at  left  with  cartoon  by  "Ding"  goes  to  evening  papers,  that  at  right  with  Herb 
Johnson  cartoon  to  morning  papers. 


A  WIDESPREAD  ADVEIRTISING  toward  promoting  individual  interest 
campaign  offering  a  15%  rebate  on  in  traffic  safety,”  said  William  Leslie, 
automobile  liability  insurance  to  safe  general  manager  of  the  National  Bu- 
drivers  began  this  week  in  newspapers  reau.  “It  should  operate  as  a  con- 
of  27  states  and  the  District  of  Colum-  stant  and  effective  reminder  to  in- 
bia.  It  will  be  extended  to  other  states  sured  motorists  that  good  driving  now 
when  approval  of  the  plan  has  been  has  a  real  pocketbook  appeal, 
given  by  the  state  insurance  author-  “Simultaneous  with  the  introduc- 
ities.  Massachusetts,  where  a  com-  tion  of  the  plan,  insurance  rates  are 
pulsory  insurance  law  is  in  effect,  is  being  revis^  upward  or  downward 
an  exception.  to  reflect  the  latest  experience  in  each 

The  campaign  is  placed  by  member  territory.  Included  in  the  new  rates 
companies  of  National  Bureau  of  will  be  a  factor  of  4.8%  which  is  an 
Casualty  and  Sarety  Underwriters.  J.  additional  charge  upon  the  driver 
Walter  Thompson  Company,  New  who  has  accidents  that  produce  losses. 

York,  is  the  agency.  The  15%  reward  to  the  safe  driver 

Starting  Feb.  1,  the  campaign  ex-  will  offset  this  factor  and  produce  a 
plains,  private  car  liability  policies  net  saving  of  approximately  11%.  On  •  ■> 

written  by  32  stock  companies  will  the  basis  of  our  nast  slRcr  mcnes,  „  -  - 

provide  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  of  our  insured  drivers^ should’ earn  Power  to  operate  is  obtained  on  both  small  and  large  dailies.  R 

policy  year  the  motorist  will  receive  this  15%  reward  Under  the  stimu  plugging  in  to  the  available  light-  fore  joining  the  News-Bee  Leckro: 

back  157r  of  his  premium  if  there  has  igtion  of  this  nlan  this  nercentaPP  circuit,  plus  a  small  direct  cu^ent  had  been  statehouse  reporter  for  t 

been  no  loss  under  the  policy.  mav  be  increased'  and  the  re  ^•'oui  automobile  battery  or  auxiliary  Columbus  Ohio  State  Jouriml  ar 

-m,-  •  .u  »  *•  and  the  re-  battery  for  the  lamp.  If  desired  a  city  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Courier 

This  IS  the  first  cooperative  cam-  sultant  improvement  in  general  ex-  j  j  n  u  ^  me  s-um 

paign  by  casualty  companies.  It  is  perience  should  permit  the  estab-  second  and  smaller  case  can  be  used.  Another  staff  change  announced  la 
expected  to  include  eventually  900  or  lishment  of  lower  basic  rates  in  the  ^  rectifier  and  booster  for  ^y  Carlton  K.  Matson,  New 

more  dailies.  Newspapers  are  being  future.”  indirect  coupling,  eliminating  the  need  Bee  editor,  was  the  resignation 

used  exclusively,  the  agency  pointing  ■  battery.  ^  ^  Lowell  Nussbaum,  assistant  city  ec 

out  the  flexibility  and  reader  influ-  Delivers  Print  or  Negative  tor,  to  return  to  the  Indianapc- 

ence  of  newspapers,  and  the  active  Oil  Trial  Editorials  The  receiving  machine  is  a  larger  Times  as  chief  rewrite  man.  Nus; 

suppiort  which  newspapers  have  given  ni  *  J  ^  •  instrument,  with  rectifier  built  in.  baum’s  successor  has  not  been  chosf 

to  safe  driving.  DlaStGCl  by  v^UIUIXIIII^S  Among  time-saving  features  claimed  ■ 

Copy,  in  800  to  1,400-line  si^,  uses  Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  2.-Another  equipment  is  a  circuit  which  CORRECTION 

cartoons  by  Ding  and  by  Herbert  ^ew  Dealer,  this  time  Attorney  Gen-  delivers  a  print  instead  of  a  negahve  1  lU JN 

Johnston.  Present  insertions  go  to  „„i  Homer  S  Cumminpc  hac  releaseH  receiving  machine.  This  Cornelius  F.  Kelly  was  erroneou- 

all  general  English-language  dailies  a  blast  aeainst  the  nrefc’  eliminates  one  step  in  the  usual  wired-  identified  as  publisher  of  the  Lore 

in  cities  of  10,000  population  or  more  his^ conference  with  newsnaner  process,  the  preparation  of  a  mont  (N.  Y.)  Times,  weekly,  in 

in  the  states  where  the  plan  is  effec-  .  ,  r.imminoc  oomolaiJ^  reproduction  after  receipt  photograph  published  in  the  Jan.  i 

tive.  Similar  announcement  copy  will  of  the  negative.  If  a  negative  is  pre-  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher.  T: 

appear  in  other  states  when  the  state  ^  ^  j  ferred,  in  case  several  prints  are  de-  Larchmont  Times  is  owned  by  Wes: 

authorities  approve  the  plan.  A  fol-  .,  ...  ’.  ..  ,  sired  from  it,  the  receiving  machine  Chester  County  Publishers  Inc.  K 

low-up  campaign  in  selected  cities  is  a^ffiors  of  mtei^etetive  columns,  had  ^e  equipped  with  a  switch  for  Kelly,  as  correctly  stated  "n  theca: 

planned.  Tk”  ir  it  f  either  negative  or  positive  reception  tion,  is  publisher  of  the  Fall  Ri- 

The  states  in  which  the  plan  be-  ^  w'  ^  monopoly  £be  sending  print,  according  to  (Mass.)  Herald  News  and  presidf 

came  effective  this  week  are:  Arizona,  ri"  at  Maaison,  Wis.  McFarlane.  of  the  Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.)  News. 

Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Con-  ,  oil  coinpanies  had  defended  ex-  Another  feature  which  reduces 

necticut,  Delaware,  Florida,  Idaho,  ‘Change  of  pricing  inforrnation  on  the  operating  time  is  the  use  of  “magic  " 

Kentucky,  Maine,  Maryland,  Michi-  ‘^laim^  that  it  was  authorized  by  NRA  eyes”  on  the  receiving  machine  to  de-  NEW  INS  COLUMN 
gan,  Minnesota,  Missouri  Montana,  continuance  condoned  in  let-  termine  synchronization  and  tone 

Nevada,  New  Jersey,  North  Dakota,  to  ffiem  by  Secretary  of  In-  range.  A  trial  transmission  of  less  International  News  ^rvice  inau 

Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  South  f®rior  Harold  L.  Ickes.  Some  of  the  than  a  minute  is  all  that  is  required  fh's  week  a  daily  intei  pre 

Dakota,  Tennessee,  Utah,  Vermont,  newspaper  stories  asserted  the  gov-  for  the  receiving  operator  to  adjust  column  written  by  W.  W.  Chap. 
Georgia,  Nebraska,  and  Wyoming,  cement  had  caused  the  Ickes  letters  his  equipment  for  maximum  results  which  will  keep  up-to-the-minute 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  1^  .  withheld  from  evidence,  but  from  the  picture  being  sent.  day  s  news.  Chaplin  will  “ 

The  program,  to  be  known  as  the  Cummings  pointed  out  the  exact  op-  McFarlane  has  devoted  most  of  his  access  to  all  INS  reports  dming 
“Safe  Driver  Reward  Plan,”  was  de-  poshe  was  true.  It  was  government  time  since  1924  to  the  problems  of  day  and  his  column  of  1,0W  wo 
cided  upon  after  two  years’  study  of  counsel  that  introduced  these  missives,  photo  transmission.  From  1924  to  ^  '^11.1 

methods  to  enable  the  companies  to  I’c  stated.  I935  he  was  in  charge  of  the  New  •^ormng  papers.  There  will 

reward  persons  who  drive  safely.  Mr.  Cummings  found  no  fault  with  York  Daily  News  picture  transmis-  Sunday  column. 

Safety  experts  believe  the  plan  will  factual  reports  on  the  trial,  which  re-  sions.  In  the  latter  year  he  came  to  " 

also  result  in  a  substantial  reduction  suited  in  a  verdict  for  the  govern-  Hollywood  to  open  an  electrical  re-  APPOTTJTS  “SPECIAL” 

.  of  automobile  fatalities  as  well  as  ac-  ment,  but  insisted  editorialists  should  search  laboratory  with  associates  who  *  * 
cidents,  injuries  and  property  dam-  have  treated  more  fairly  the  Depart-  for  personal  reasons  are  remaining  Newspaper  Associates,  Inc.,  N 
age.  ment  of  Justice  lawyers  who  faced  a  anonymous.  York,  has  been  appointed  natio 

“We  believe  the  new  plan  is  the  battery  of  80  attorneys  for  oil  com-  It  is  this  laboratory  which  built  the  advertising  representative  of  La  V 

greatest  single  contribution  ever  made  pany  and  won  their  case.  photo  transmission  equipment  now  Spanish  daily  in  New  York. 


Walter  Leckrone 
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cities. 


Home  Market,  rhe  Hulletin  reaches  78.9% 
ot  all  Philadelphia  families;  899(  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  families  with  incomes  of  $3,000  or  more; 
^*4-'  ,  with  income>  of  $10,000  and  up.* 

For  many  years,  The  Hulletin  has  averaged 
more  than  a  half  -  million  daily  circulation. 
517,086  for  1937.  Without  prize,  premium  or 
subscriber  conte-.t,  the  circulation  of  I'hc 
Bulletin  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  Phila¬ 
delphia  daily  newspaper,  morning  or  eveninff. 
It  is  one  of  the  lar^jest  daily  newspaper  circu¬ 
lations  in  America !  All  net  paid ! 

With  The  F.veninit  Hulletin,  manufacturers 
of  home  products,  furnishing's,  appliances  .  .  . 
reach  this  {greatest  of  all  {groups  of  individual 
home  dwellers,  at  one  ot  the  lowest  advertising 
costs  per  reader  in  America. 

Your  advertising  agency  will  gladly  submit 
plans  on  increasing  your  sales,  through  ad%er- 
tising  In  The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin. 

•From  Figures  of  Survey  0/  A.  A.  A.  A. 


nearh/  read> 


Entertaining  In  Philadelphia  follows  a 
pattern  (lulte  different  from  that  of  other  great 


In  contrast  to  apartment  and  hotel  dwellers 
of  other  metropolitan  centers,  the  people  of 
Philadelphia  live  and  tntertnin  in  Individual, 
single-famih  homes. 

Philadelphians  thus  take  pride  in  preserving 
the  City’s  traditions  for  open  house  hospitality 
•  .  .  for  tables  laden  for  family  and  guests! 

More  housewives  in  Philadelphia  are  buy¬ 
ing  foods,  beverages  and  grocery  products  for 
individual,  single-family  homes  than  in  any 
other  city  In  America. 

Naturally,  with  her  heritage  from  home- 
loving  ancestors,  the  Philadelphia  housewife  is 
responsive  to  advertising  of  things  for  the  home. 

And  it  can  be  understood  why  Philadel¬ 
phia’s  home  newspaper,  The  Evening  Bulletin, 
year  after  year,  has  led  all  of  the  Nation’s  daily 


newspapers  in  volume  of  national  advertising 
of  food  and  grocery  product^! 

In  mansion  or  modest  home,  almost  without 
exception,  Philadelphia  women  are  dail\  readers 
of  The  Evening  Bulletin.  Home  information 
in  this,  their  favorite  newspaper,  is  eagerly 
sought,  attentively  read. 

The  Bulletin’s  leadership  in  daily  national 
advertising  yf  food  ami  grocer\  products, 
reflects  its  thorough  coverage  of  this  great 


Copyright  Bulletin  Co.,  Philadelphia 


THE  NATION'S  LARGEST  MARKET 
OF  INDIVIDUAL  SINGLE-FAMILY  HOMES 

In  Philadelphia,  there  are  364,457t  indi¬ 
vidual,  single-family  homes,  where  family 
meals  are  prepared  .  .  .  where  friends 
are  entertained.  Nine  out  of  ten  Phila¬ 
delphia  dwellings  are  of  the  single¬ 
family  type.  —  More  than  all  of  New 
York  City  and  Buffalo  combined;  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  together;  Cleveland  added 
to  Detroit!  More  single-family  dwell¬ 
ings  than  in  any  of  twenty-two  states, 
t  V.  S.  Census,  19S0. 
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J7V/  ’Take  A/eur  ^eueij 


By  RICHARD  L  TOBIN 

NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE 


THIS  IS  SOMETHING  I  have  thought 
about  for  a  long  time.  You  get  that 
way  on  a  city  de^;  you  get  to  think¬ 
ing  about  some- 
j|  thing,  the  trends 

'  in  news,  the  in¬ 

credible  accuracy 
of  weather  fore¬ 
casters,  old  say¬ 
ings  to  the  con- 
t  r  a  r  y,  philoso¬ 
phies  every  Mon¬ 
day  morning 
when  the  same 
piece  of  copy  as 
last  Monday 
comes  over  your 
Richard  L.  Tobin  desk  beginning 
with  the  same 
words,  “Auto  accidents  accounted  for 
the  lives  of  17  in  the  state  over  the 
week-end.”  Why  is  it  always  17? 

Perhaps  the  marvels  of  the  world 
are  pretty  iminteresting  after  a  while 
when  there  isn’t  anything  that  hap¬ 
pens  that  hasn’t  happened  before  on 
the  takes  of  typewriting  in  front  of 
you,  so  there  is  nothing  left  but  philo¬ 
sophy.  Maybe  so,  but  that  is  not  what 
worries  me.  I  want  to  know  why  it 
is  (this  is  what  I  have  been  thinking 
about)  that  every  now  and  then  one 
of  the  great  news  stories  of  our 
time  breaks  in  New  Jersey?  Why 
New  Jersey,  why  not  New  York,  or 
Illinois? 

Center  of  Big  News 

Well,  there  is  no  explaining  it  I 
suppose,  but  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  of  all  the  places  where  news  hap- 
p>ens,  big  news.  New  Jersey  has  the 
most.  You  take  New  York  City  and 
New  York  State  and  Washington  and 
the  Middle  West  and  Mr.  Hitler  and 
Mr.  Mussolini,  and  I’ll  take  New 
Jersey. 

It  began  a  long  time  ago,  of  course, 
during  the  American  Revolution  which 
was  made  or  broken,  according  to 
some  schools,  because  George  Wash¬ 
ington  chose  to  cross  the  Delaware 
just  above  Trenton  with  ice  cubes 
all  around  his  flatboat.  This  set  a 
style.  The  battle  at  Princeton  on  Jan. 
3,  1777,  and  at  Monmouth  Courthouse 
on  June  28,  1778,  and  the  fact  that 
Washington  quartered  his  general 
staff  in  Morristown  two  winters  of 
the  Rev'olution  seemed  to  make  the 
state  news  conscious.  Woman  suf¬ 
frage  was  a  part  of  the  original  New 
Jersey  Constitution  and  women  were 
given  the  vote  in  New  Jersey  until 
1807  when  the  legislature  cancelled 
the  unique  privilege.  Of  course  the 
Hamilton-Burr  duel  was  a  whale  of 
a  news  story,  and  it  happ)ened  in  New 
Jersey,  at  Weehawken  on  the  old 
duelling  ground.  That  was  1804,  the 
clips  say.  The  state  was  practically 
the  center  of  the  underground  rail¬ 
road  in  Civil  War  times.  But  all  that 
is  beside  the  point. 

Woodrow  Wilson  Come  from  There 
Look  at  the  news  that  has  broken 
over  there  in  recent  years.  Woodrow 
Wilson  stepped  from  the  presidency 
of  Princeton  to  the  Presidency.  His 
election  and  re-election  did  some 
mighty  strange  things  to  this  country 
and  the  world. 

The  famous  Black  Tom  dock  explo¬ 
sion  and  fire  on  July  30,  1916,  was  a 
Jersey  City  story,  and  it  set  up  a 
howl  against  German  spies  and  al¬ 
most  put  the  nation  to  war  at  once. 
It  was  a  whale  of  a  story. 

Again  in  1924  one  of  the  most  ter¬ 
rific  explosions  in  the  history  of  the 
world  broke  in  windows  in  five  states 


— in  New  Jersey.  The  nitrate  explo¬ 
sion  at  Nixon  on  March  1,  1924,  it 
was,  and  20  persons  died  and  sixty 
were  hurt.  It  seems  to  me  that  as 
long  as  I  can  remember  reading  news¬ 
papers  there  have  been  explosions 
somewhere  in  New  Jersey  that  rocked 
five  states. 

Heaven  knows  the  Hall-Mills  mur¬ 
der  case  was  as  good  as  they  ever 
come.  Few  indeed  in  the  benighted 
span  of  time  when  there  were  no 
radio  commentators  did  not  know  all 
the  New  Brunswick  family  secrets, 
the  pig  woman  and  Willie. 

Edison  died  October  18,  1931,  in 
the  state  in  which  he  had  invented 
practically  everything  of  the  modem 
age,  or  had  a  fragment  in  it.  He  was 
one  of  the  great  news  stories  of  all 
time. 

The  Tragic  Lindbergh  Story 

Charles  Augustus  Lindbergh  went 
to  the  Sourland  Hills  with  his  famous 
bride  and  there  set  up  the  machinery 
for  the  most  famous  trial  of  our  times. 
Bruno  Hauptmann’s.  The  kidnapping 
of  the  Lindbergh  baby  March  1,  1932. 
the  finding  of  the  child’s  body  May 
12,  1932,  the  arrest  of  the  German 
carpenter  who  had  the  money  and 
the  accent,  the  trial  at  Flemington, 
Governor  Hoffman’s  incredible  inter¬ 
ference,  finally  Hauptmann’s  execu¬ 
tion  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey  were, 
put  together,  a  fearful  news  story 
beyond  the  imagination  of  any 
of  us. 

Only  recently  Lindbergh  came  back 
to  America,  silently  as  he  had  left. 
And  where  did  he  go?  To  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  It  attracts  news. 

The  airship  Akron  crashed  into  the 
sea  off  the  New  Jersey  coast  on  April 
4,  1933,  during  a  severe  electrical 
storm.  Seventy-three  were  drowned. 
It  was  a  major  disaster. 

The  Morro  Castle,  speeding  home 
with  a  mutinous  crew  aboard  and  her 
captain  dead  on  the  bridge,  mysteri¬ 
ously  caught  fire  and  in  a  nightmare 
of  screams  and  darkness  and  smoke 
134  persons  of  the  413  aboard  did 
not  reach  shore  alive.  No  one  con¬ 
scious  of  the  news  within  the  smell 
of  any  press  room  in  New  York  on 
Sept.  8,  1934,  will  forget  the  horror 
of  the  story  as  it  unfolded,  human 
beings  at  their  worst,  the  lifeboats  of 
two  passengers  and  60  crew  that 
pulled  onto  New  Jersey  sand  next 
morning,  the  beached  and  smok¬ 
ing  liner  a  few  hundred  feet  oj^ 
Asbury. 

Mohawk  and  Hindenburg  Disasters 

Then  there  was  the  Mohawk.  She 
was  in  collision  off  Seagirt,  N.  J.,  on 
January  24,  1935,  and  46  people  died. 
Their  bodies  were  brought  into  New 
York  for  identification.  They  were 
brought  in  about  2  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  on  a  destroyer  that  anchored 
silently  in  the  East  River  off  the 
morgue.  The  people  had  frozen  to 
death  in  open  boats  and  they  looked 
like  King  Winter  in  the  fairy  story. 
It  was  below  zero  as  the  reporters 
stood  on  the  end  of  the  morgue  pier 
and  shivered  under  ghastly  flares  and 
in  the  river  wind. 

Yes,  and  the  Hindenburg.  It  could 
have  happened  only  in  New  Jersey, 
that  incredible  sight  of  the  explosion 
in  the  twilight,  the  maximum  news 
story. 

So  when  the  Lindberghs  came  back 
recently  I  thought  about  New 
Jersey  again  and  wondered  why  even 
the  Mayor  of  New  York,  William  J. 
Gaynor,  had  to  go  to  Hoboken  to  get 
shot.  That  was  August  9,  1910. 


R.  H.  Jackson  Addresses 
N.  Y.  Weekly  Group 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  31 — An  ad¬ 
dress  by  Robert  H.  Jackson,  nominee 
to  the  office  of  U.  S.  Solicitor  General, 
in  which  he  poked  smarting  gibes  at 
newspaper  criticism  of  the  New  Deal 
administration,  climaxed  the  86th 
annual  convention  of  the  New  York 
Press  Association  here  Saturday. 

Mr.  Jackson  told  the  weekly  pub¬ 
lishers  at  their  banquet:  “Nothing 
more  heartens  me  about  the  future  of 
American  democracy  than  a  good  look 
at  the  press.  To  me  the  greatest  proof 
that  the  ingrained  instincts  of  our 
people  are  democratic  beyond  argu¬ 
ment  is  the  fact  that  our  democratic 
government,  facing  the  conditions  that 
elsewhere  produced  taunting  dictator¬ 
ships,  has  not  even  lifted  its  finger  to 
temper  the  ardor  of  a  press  that  is 
largely  critical. 

“But  if  I  am  heartened  by  the  fact 
that  democracy  has  not  destroyed  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  I  am  equally 
heartened  by  the  converse  of  that 
fact.  A  free  press,  doing  its  fairly 
unanimous  worst,  has  not  been  able  to 
destroy  a  democratic  Government. 
The  simple  truths  of  great  leaders  can 
travel  from  mouth  to  mouth  and  in 
the  end  our  people  are  shrewd  enough 
to  know  who  is  with  them  despite  all 
the  packaged  opinions  handed  them.” 

The  two-day  convention  ended  with 
re-election  of  Hart  I.  Seely,  Waverly 
Sun,  as  president;  Lee  W.  McHenry, 
Oneigad  Oneida  Democratic  Union, 
vice-president;  Fay  C.  Parsons,  Cort¬ 
land  Democrat,  treasurer,  and  Frank 
B  Hutchinson,  Syracuse  University 
School  of  Journalism,  field  secretary. 
Jacob  Strong,  Rhinebeck  Gazette  was 
elected  secretary. 


APPEALS  TAX  DECISION 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  31 — Catholic 
Printing  Company  of  Dubuque,  la. 
has  petitioned  the  U.  S.  Board  of  Tax 
Appeals  for  a  review  of  a  decision  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue  that  only  the  costs  of  maintain¬ 
ing  circulation,  and  not  those  of  in¬ 
creasing  it,  are  deductible  from  tax¬ 
able  income  as  ordinary  business  ex¬ 
penses.  In  issue  also  is  the  Commis¬ 
sioner’s  finding  that  the  costs  of  a 
circulation  campaign  can  be  deducted 
only  in  the  year  of  disbursement,  and 
cannot  be  allocated  over  the  years 
covered  by  the  subscriptions  ob¬ 
tained. 

■ 

Map  Shows  Journalism 
Grads  in  38  Cities  I 

Geographical  locations  of  journal¬ 
ism  graduates  in  newspaper  work  in 
California  since  1930  were  graphically 
presented  by  the  schools  of  journalism 
of  the  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Stanford  University  at  the 
California  Newspaper  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation  convention  in  Riverside  in 
January.  The  exhibit  consisted  of  a 
large  outline  map  of  California  on 
which  blue  star  stickers  showed  the 
locations  of  106  men  and  women  grad¬ 
uates — a  total  of  38  cities. 

With  an  aggregate  of  122  graduates 
during  the  seven-year  period  now  in 
newspaper  work,  a  breakdown  showed 
20  in  San  Francisco,  18  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  and  68  in  36  other  California 
cities. 

In  addition,  five  graduates  are  em¬ 
ployed  by  United  Press  and  two  by 
Associated  Press  in  California.  Among 
ten  graduates  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  three  are  publishers  of  news¬ 
papers  and  four  are  with  the  UP. 


INFLUENCE  THE  ZONE  OF  AFFLUENCE 
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Till'  iM'st  farm  year 

Miu-e  lliai  has  iiiaile 

Ihf  Oklahoma  City 

Markit  a  ZONE  OF 

AFFLUENCE. 


^  Makes  Selling  Profitable  in  Oklahoma’s 

millions  in  faim  incomes  make  the 
Oklahoma  City  Market  one  of  the  nation’s 
brightest  sales-areas  today!  Buyers  are  more 
receptive.  They  have  THE  money  to  spend. 
And,  they  can  be  sold  .  .  .  profitably!  The 
Oklahoman  and  Times  direct  your  selling 
message  to  the  very  heart  of  buying  ...  the 
SST-/  family  circle!  They  are  welcomed  when  pre- 
ferences  are  formulated.  They  exert  a  {ww- 
erful  influence  when  decisions  are  made. 
They  make  SELLING  IN  OKLAHOMA 
CITY’S  MARKET  PROFITABLE! 


THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN 
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Intermmg  Things  About  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star 


f  Editorial  and  News  Departments 

By  B.  M.  McKELWAY,  Managing  Editor 

It  is  the  policy  of  The  Star  to  publish  all  the  news  and 
features  that  an  up-to-date,  independent,  public  spirited  news- 
paper  should  give  an  intelligent  reading  public. 

Because  The  Star  is  essentially  a  family  newspaper  gonig 
as  it  does  into  nearly  every  home  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  nearby  Maryland  and  Virginia,  emphasis  is  laid  on  local 
news.  .\  staff  of  two  score  reporter  covers  every  news 
development  in  the  city  proper  from  accidents  and  conventions 
to  activities  in  the  Capitol,  the  White  House  and  the  Federal 
Departments.  .\  special  corps  of  7  staff  reporters  and  30 
correspondents  keep  abreast  of  the  news  m  suburban  and  rural 
communities  in  Maryland,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia.  The 
copy  desk  is  manned  by  12  experienced  copy  editors. 

Five  news  services  supply  The  Star  with  a  constant  stream 
of  dispatches  from  all  parts  of  the  nation  and  all  corners  of  the 
world  These  are  the  .Associated  Press,  the  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance,  the  Consolidated  Press,  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  Foreign  Service  and  the  New  York  Herald  Tri 
bune  Newspaper  Service.  In  addition  to  the  regular  e<''jonal 
page  there  is  a  complement  of  editorial  features  by  noted  col¬ 
umnists. 

Pioneering  in  the  field  of  radio  journalism  in  Washingte^. 

The  Star  founded,  and  conducts  the  National  Radio  borum 
through  which  men  high  in  public  life  broadcast  governmental 
topics  weekly  over  a  coast  to  coast  network  ot  the  ^a^ona‘ 
Broadcasting  Company.  In  addition  there 
Flashes"  by  a  member  of  The  Star  staff  over  station  WMAL. 

The  feature  department  publishes  two  full  pages  of  comics  I 
daily  and  from  12  to  16  pages  in  color  on  Sunday,  togejher  ■ 
with  pages  of  feature  articles  every  Saturday  and  Sunday,  ■ 
children’s  page  on  Sunday;  and  a  rotogravure  section  of  from  ■ 
10  to  16  pages  each  Sunday.  The  magazine  This  Week  al.so  ■ 
is  a  regular  feature  of  The  Sunday  Star.  ■ 

Sports,  society,  woman’s  page  and  dramatic  department  are  I 
also  regular  features  of  The  Star,  Evening  and  Sunday.  ■ 


In  Washington 
The  Star 

the  Vollliiiw  'in»I  .1 

t'on  that  pavs  advert 

'■"to  the  ho'r^es  Tf  ,  't 

the  25-,„ile  sJu  , 

-Hi  ^-ir^•  -to  .Mary- 


For  the  Sixth 
Cansecutive  Year 

the  Washington  (D.  C  )  Star  , 
hrst  of  all  newspapers  in  th 

advertising  Jinae-e _  •  i  ^  country  in 

t'^7,360  Jinxes,  23,- 

I'.'-  .more  than  ‘TmVnnN 

A  HALF  EfNES.  -'"'-'-ION'  AND 


ISparts  Department 

By  DENMAN  THOMPSON.  Sports  Editor 

The  Star’s  preeminent  position  as  a  medium  for  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  news  and  gossip  of  the  far  flung  fields  of  sports  in 
the  Nation’s  Capital  is  made  possible  only  by  a  staff  of  trained 
observers  who  specialize  in  the  activities  to  which  they  devote 
their  attention. 

In  addition  to  the  recording  of  events  of  international  and 
world  wide  interest  by  the  North  American  Newspaper 
.Alliance  and  the  .Associated  I’ress,  the  wire  photo  facilities 
of  the  latter  organization  are  utilized  for  the  graphic  portrayal 
of  the  more  momentous  events  and  appear  in  The  Star  within 
a  few  hours  of  their  occurence. 

To  complement  these  happenings  at  distant  points  Ihe 
employs  a  sports  cartoonist  who  devotes  his  vvhole  time  to  the 
delineation  of  developments  in  the  Metropolitan  area.  His 
efforts  are  supplemented  by  a  corps  of  photographers  equipped 
with  the  most  modern  devices,  including  motion  picture 
cameras. 

While  emphasis  is  naturally  placed  upon  those  sports  com¬ 
manding  the  highest  degree  of  reader  interest,  The  Star  neg¬ 
lects  none  of  its  coverage  of  the  local  field,  and  thus  it  is  that 
devotees  of  the  less  spectacular  branches  of  competitive  sport 
such  as  archery,  horse  shoe  pitching  and  the  riders  of  hobby  i 
like  pursuits  are  given  full  attention. 

Due  to  the  seasonal  aspect  of  the  kaleidoscopic  sports 
world  and  the  employment  of  reporters  trained  with  a  view 
to  versatility.  The  Star  is  able  to  serve  its  readers  with  the 
full  details  it  believes  they  expect  and  demand. 


He  giming 


New  York  Office 
A.  CARROLL 
'•0  E.  42nd  St. 


f  ill,  Sun, lay  Muruiug  E,li,i,m 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Chicago  Office 
E.  LUT2 
Tribune  Tower 
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^koti  “Take± 


AN  ADVERTISEMENT  in  the  Lake 
Mills  (la.)  GropHic,  a  weekly, 
placed  by  a  local  grocery  store,  <^ered 
a  balloon,  “one  soaring  serpent,  4  feet 
long,  with  each  package  of  Morton’s  , 
salt.  Squirms  into  the  sky  and  then  r 
comes  back.” 

A  typographer  transposed  the  last  ' 
line  to  an  item  selling  saiisages,  2  lbs. 
for  25c.  It  read:  “We  want  you  to  get  J 
acquainted  with  the  fine  quality  sau¬ 
sage  we  selL  Buy  it  once  and  you’ll 
always  buy  it.  Squirms  into  the  sky 
and  then  comes  back.” 

■ 

BRICE  W.  ANDERSON,  manager  of  ^ 
the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Exam-  ^ 
iner,  rushed  to  the  composing  room  af- 
ter  the  first  edition  printed  the  story  of 
King  Zog’s  engagement  to  the  Hun-  » 
gary  countess  Jan.  31.  ^ 

The  headline  read:  _ 

KING  ZOG  TO  WED  ' 

HUNGRY  COUNTESS  " 

■  1 

SOME  YEARS  AGO  Dave  Gibson  was  ] 
day  city  editor  and  Perc’  'Trussell  i 
night  city  editor  of  the  Baltimore  Sun.  * 
A  sweet  yoimg  thing,  who  knew  none  < 
of  the  terms  or  practices  of  a  city  1 
room  was  given  a  try-out  and  handed  I 
an  assignment  by  an  assistant  city  ^ 
editor.  ’ 

“Go  to  this  address,”  he  said,  hand¬ 
ing  her  a  memorandum,  “and  see  the 
woman  whose  name  is  given.  Tell  ( 
her  we  want  to  quote  her  on  this  i 
subject.”  Then  his  voice  became 
stem. 

“Don’t  be  late!  Hurry  back — and 
write  it  for  the  biilldog.”  i 

The  girl  took  the  memo,  but  hesi¬ 
tated.  Finally,  with  obvious  embar¬ 
rassment,  she  replied: 

“m  go  immediately — and  I’ll  hurry 
right  back.  But  tell  me,  please,  who 
is  the  Bulldog,  Mr.  Trussell  or  Mr. 
Gibson?” 

■ 

ELINOR  V.  COGSWELL,  assistant 
editor,  Palo  Alto  (Cal.)  Times 
vouches  for  this  one: 

“I  always  supposed  the  ‘no  story 
.  .  .  bridegroom  didn’t  show  up’  yarn 
was  the  last  word.  But  when  I  asked 
one  of  my  suburban  correspondents 
why  she  hadn’t  brought  in  a  report 
of  a  recent  wedding,  she  said:  ‘Oh, 
there  wasn’t  any.  I  went  to  the  house 
and  found  crepe  on  the  door  and  the 
mother  said  her  daughter  had  married 
without  her  consent  and  was  just  the 
same  as  dead  to  her.  So  there  didn’t 
seem  to  be  anything  more  to  say 
about  it.’” 

■ 

IT  HAPPENED  IN  MORMONDOM, 
where  church  marriages  are  plenty 
sacred.  James  E.  O’Connor,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Exam¬ 
iner,  took  one  glance  at  the  society 
page  in  the  early  edition  and  then 
halted  the  press. 

The  headline  read: 

NEWLYWEDS  BEGIN 
MAR'nAL  LIFE 

■ 

ONE-LINE  “readers”  often  get  mis¬ 
placed,  but  seldom  is  the  misplace¬ 
ment  so  perfect  as  it  was  in  the 
Gloversville  (N.  Y.)  Leader-Repub¬ 
lican  a  few  years  ago,  when  one  in¬ 
advertently  was  dropped  into  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  wedding  story,  making  the 
paragraph  read: 

“After  the  wedding  ceremony,  the 
couple  entertained  fifty  Fresh  fish  at 
Putnam’s  Market.” 


BOOK  REVIEWERS: 

Currently 

iNHued  bimkN  are  urKentl>  needed  by 
bookdealer),  and  will  feteh  exceptionally 
hlch  prlrett.  KeicardleitH  of  where  you  are 
located.  It  will  pay  yon  to  communicate 
with  Box  :3310.  Editor  &  PublUher. 


THE  FOLLOWING  ad  appeared  in  the 
“Personal”  column  of  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  Times-Picayune  the  second 
week  in  January,  1936: 

GENTLEMAN  who  left  a  dark  brown 
gladstone  and  light  brown  zipper  bag  at 
small  hotel  New  Year’s  Eve  about  9  p.m. 
would  like  to  locate  said  hotel.  Please 
call  RA  5733.  Reward. 

■ 

Editor  &  Publisher  will  pay  $2  for  each 
“Short  Take”  accepted  and  published.  Those 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 

2%  SALES  TAX  AFFECTS 
DAILIES.  OKLA.  RULES 

Stands  Not  Collecting 
Tokens  .  .  .  Law  Ignored 

Oklahoma  news  stands  must  collect 
the  2%  sales  tax  on  newspapers  as 
well  as  magazines,  under  a  ruling  of 
the  Oklahoma  tax  commission  made 
public  this  week. 

M.  C.  Connors,  deputy  commission¬ 
er  in  charge  of  the  consumers’  tax 
division,  said  the  ruling  resulted  from 
a  change  of  the  language  in  the  sales 
tax  law  by  the  last  legislature.  The 
new  law  exempts  only  “carrier  sales” 
in  which  the  individual  charge  does 
not  exceed  20  cents.  He  said  the 
change  was  effective  as  of  May  4, 
1937,  the  date  Gov.  Marland  signed 
the  new  act.  The  ruling  came  to  light 
when  Sam  Miller,  Tulsa  stand  owner, 
received  a  delinquent  tax  notice. 

‘The  sales  tax  on  single  newspaper 
sales  on  newsstands  is  one  mill  on 
Oklahoma  City  newspapers,  whose 
newsstand  prices  are  five  cents  eve¬ 
ning  and  morning.  Sunday  papers 
selling  for  10  cents  require  two  mills 
tax,  payable  in  mill  tokens  used  in 
Oklahoma  in  the  past  two  years. 
Newsstand  papers  four  cents  or  less 
are  exempt. 

Newsstands  report  their  sales  once 
a  month  and  pay,  in  cash  or  tokens, 


12  times  a  year  2%  of  newspaper 
sales  to  the  Tax  Commission. 

Oklahoma  City  newspapers  did  not 
raise  the  street  sale  and  newsstand 
prices  to  five  cents  imtil  Nov.  1,  there¬ 
fore  the  tax  would  not  have  been  col¬ 
lectable  until  that  date. 

No  one  is  paying  much  attention  to 
tax,  and  most  newsstands  are  not  col¬ 
lecting  it.  The  tax  commission  has 
not  enforced  it,  and  Oklahoma  circu¬ 
lation  managers  do  not  believe  circu¬ 
lation  will  be  affected  at  all.  Okla¬ 
homans  are  so  used  to  paying  sales 
tax  tokens  on  nearly  every  item  pur¬ 
chased  that  sales  of  newspapers  will 
not  show  any  drop  even  if  the  law  is 
enforced  strictly,  say  managers,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  small  percentage  of  total 
circulation  affected. 

TWO  INIURED 

Cheu'les  Byers,  Toledo  Morning 
Times  photographer,  and  Walter 
Peters,  correspondent  for  the  People's 
Press,  were  injured  last  week  during 
a  riot  at  the  main  plant  of  City  Stores, 
Inc.,  Toledo  dry  cleaning  concern,  at 
which  a  strike  has  been  in  progress 
several  weeks.  Byers  was  slugged 
and  his  camera  broken  as  he  tried 
to  photograph  the  arrest  of  a  rioter 
whom  police  were  placing  in  a  patrol 
wagon.  Peters  suffered  a  broken  nose 
in  an  altercation  with  a  patrolman,  who 
arrested  the  correspondent  on  a  charge 
of  assault  and  battery. 

DRY  group"  OPPOSED 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  1 — The 
American  Business  Men’s  Foimdation, 
of  which  Publisher  Frank  Gannett  is 
president,  was  described  as  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  professional  drys,  and 
Congress  was  asked  to  refuse  its  re¬ 
quest  for  an  appropriation  of  $50,- 
000,000  “for  disseminating  truth  about 
alcohol,”  in  a  statement  released  here 
by  Repeal  Associates. 


YOU  CANT  6CT  ^ 


m  vO 


The  way  to  scor*  consistently  in 
the  heavy  -  purchasing  Fort 
Wayne  market  is  to  utiliie  its 
favorite  medium.  The  News- 
Sentinel  ALONE  gives  you  com¬ 
plete  coverage  of  this  important 
market  ...  at  one  LOW  COST. 


i_(5he  Neuia -•Sentinel 

■  FORT  WAYNE.  IND 


National  Representatives:  Allen-Klopp-Frazier  Co. 
New  York  Chicago  Detroit  St.  Louis 
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Sunday  page^TY'r  or 

daily  strip  .  .  .  Boots  is 
“there"  with  all  it  takes 
to  make  a  top-notch 
comic! 

Daily  strip  now  in 
more  than  400  newspa¬ 
pers  .  .  .  Sunday  page  in 
over  a  hundred  papers 
.  .  .  readers  by  the  mil¬ 
lions,  and  every  one  of 
them  has  fallen  in  love 
with  the  pretty,  witty 
Boots,  most  glamorous 
girl  in  the  comics. 

A  few  Sunday  terri¬ 
tories  are  still  open. 
Write  or  wire  for  rates 
and  proofs  today. 

Need  more  "snap”  in 
your  daily  comics?  In¬ 
quire  about  NEA's  eco¬ 
nomical  budget  plan 
bringing  you  Boots  and  a 
whole  parade  of  top- 
ranking  comic  charac¬ 
ters. 


!& 

NEA  Service,  Inc. 


I 


79  papers  in  8  days! 

THE  ALL-TIME  COMIC  SYNDICATION  RECORD  ...  FOR 

WALT  DISNEY'S  DONALD  DUCK 

DAILY  COMIC  STRIP  •  King  Features  Syndicate,  Inc. 

235  EAST  45th  STREET.  NEW  YORK  •  THE  GREATEST  CIRCULATION  COMBINATION  ON  EARTH 


AND  EVERY  ONE 
A  BONAFIDE  SALE! 
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HOW  NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING  WORKS 

Each  weak  an  advertising  classification  will  be  analyzed  in 
these  columns.  Since  practically  all  advertising  finally  centers 
on  a  retail  outlet,  these  studies  should  be  of  equal  interest 
to  national  as  well  as  local  advertisers. 

By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 

No.  52.  Current  Used  Car  Problem 


lions  of  used  cars  are  piled  up  all  over 
the  U.  S.  Every  town,  city  and  hamlet 
has  its  quota  and,  while  some  hold 
that  the  car  market  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  saturated,  others  still  believe 
that  three  to  seven  million  more  fami¬ 
lies  might  own  a  used  car  or  a  new 
car,  provided  an  advertiser  would 
present  his  offerings  at  least  three 
days  a  week  in  the  newspaper. 


method  now  known.  All  the  advertis¬ 
er  needs  are  three  or  four  ads  a  week, 
a  bona  fide  offer,  and  a  bona  fide  car. 
If  it  can  carry  a  guarantee,  well  and 
good.  If  there  is  no  guarantee,  state 
the  facts  and  the  price.  Three  or 
four  of  these  successful  operations 
would  make  fine  selling  ammunition 
for  national  representatives  who  just 
recently  learned  that  1937  showed  a 
decline  of  10%  in  new  car  linage  in 
the  U.  S. 


WHILE  USED  CARS  are  always  more  salesmen  who  sell  any  advertiser  one 
or  less  of  a  problem  for  dealers  and  of  these  long-time,  continuous  sched-  , 

manufacturers,  it  has  been  a  long  time  ules  may  profit  by  the  experience  of  dealer  s  word  that  the  car  is  sound. 


How  Long  Does  a  Used  Car  Last? 

PRACTICALLY  every  used  car  buyer 
questions  the  value  of  the  car  he  I^Qil0fS  Vot©  tO  Ouit 
is  looking  at.  Common  sense  tells  him  _  _  , 

the  previous  owner  was  either  con-  li U#  l  OriH  OWIl  UHIOII 
siderate  of  the  car  or  abusive.  The 
only  thing  he  can  do  is  to  take  the 


since  this  problem  has  forced  its  way 
into  the  headlines  of  practically  every 
newspaper  in  the  U.  S.  A  few  weeks 
ago  an  official  of  General  Motors  dis¬ 
cussed  with  several  senators  and  con¬ 
gressmen  the  sudden  decline  in  new 
car  sales  which  started  in  August, 
1937.  Markets  vary.  In  some  markets. 


this  publisher  and  the  salesman  who  reconditioned,  and  has  a  given  num- 
sold  the  contract  by  following  this  ber  of  miles  left  in  it.  Here,  to 
suggestion.  When  an  advertiser  agrees  seems  to  be  the  nub  of  the  whole  prob- 
to  make  such  a  test,  insist  that  he  tell  moving  the  millions  of  used 

you  each  week  the  exact  number  of  cars  that  have  backed  up  in  the  last 
telephone  calls,  “lookers,”  and  actual  12  months.  Unless  the  dealer  is  will- 
sales  that  are  made  from  each  of  the  to  tell  the  truth  about  every  car 
ads  that  have  apj)eared.  Advertisers  I'c  offers  and  state  the  limitations  of 


Mailers  voted  to  withdraw  their 
affiliation  with  the  ITU  and  form 
their  own  international  union,  ac¬ 
cording  to  announcement  at  ITU 
headquarters  in  Indianapolis  by  the 
canvassing  board  which  tabulated  re¬ 
turns  of  a  national  referendum. 

The  vote  was  1,995  for  withdrawal 
and  1,762  against.  The  canvassing 
board  was  composed  of  Charles  P. 
Howard,  president,  and  Woodruff 


it  is  necessary  for  a  dealer  to  dispose  will  agree  to  do  this  at  the  beginning  "js  guarantee,  there  is  very  little  nred  secretary  of  the  ITU,  and 


of  two  used  cars  before  he  can  order 
a  new  car  from  the  manufacturer. 

Used  cars  sometimes  pass  through 
as  many  as  five  different  owners' 
hands  before  the  car  is  sent  to  the 
junk  pile  and  sold  for  $10  or  $15.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  weeks,  officials  of 
various  automotive  companies  have 
run,  over  their  own  names,  interesting 
statements  urging  John  Consumer  to 
go  to  a  used  car  dealer  and  pick  out 
a  real  bargain.  “Never,”  said  one  of 
these  officials,  "have  used  car  dealers 
had  so  many  fine  cars  with  thousands 
of  miles  still  in  them  and  never  have 
they  been  offered  at  such  modest 
prices.” 

Here  and  there  one  may  find  a  pub¬ 
lisher  who  sensed  this  problem  in  the 
early  part  of  1937  and  those  who 
started  to  help  their  own  advertisers 
who  sell  used  cars  just  that  much 
ahead  of  their  competitors  as  they 
start  the  spring  season  of  1938. 

Interesting  Example 

ONE  OF  THE  MOST  interesting 
examples  of  how'  a  publisher  can 
help  used  car  dealers  follows.  This 
publisher,  located  in  a  metropolitan 
center,  called  a  meeting  at  his  own 
office  of  eight  of  the  principal  used  car 
distributors  in  his  city.  The.se  dealers 
were  friendly  and  honest.  They  told 
of  their  stocks  and  the  methods  they 
were  employing  to  dispose  of  used 
cars  and  asked  for  advice  and  help. 

One  dealer  decided  to  follow  the 
formula  which  has  been  advocated  in 
this  column  for  more  than  a  year — 
namely,  prepare  some  interesting  little 
stories  and  run  them  three  times  a 
week.  With  each  story  an  exceptional 
value  was  presented  just  the  same  as 
a  department  store  item.  He  is  one 
of  the  few  second-hand  automotive 
dealers  we  have  met  who  took  seri¬ 
ously  the  findings  of  large  depart¬ 
ment  store  advertisers.  Department 
store  advertisers  know,  from  long  ex¬ 
perience,  that  an  advertisement  run 
Monday  evening  will  practically  ex¬ 
haust  itself  by  Wednesday  noon.  If 
this  is  true,  it  then  follows  that  an¬ 
other  advertisement  should  appear 
Wednesday  if  sales  are  to  be  made 
Thursday  and  up  until  Friday  noon. 
If  sales  are  to  be  made  Saturday,  copy 
should  appear  Friday  night. 

This  advertiser  followed  the  formula 
religiously  for  three  months.  Every 
prospect  was  carefully  checked  and  so 
also  were  sales.  It  was  the  conten¬ 
tion  of  the  newspaper  that  these  ad¬ 
vertisements,  50  lines,  single  column, 
run  three  nights  a  week  in  the  news 
section  of  the  paper,  would  produce 
prospects  and  actual  sales  at  a  lower 
net  cost. 

Local  advertising  managers  and 


of  a  campaign 
at  the  end  of 
is  a  failure  or 


Few  will  give  figures 
campaign,  whether  it 
1  success. 


Advertiser  Gets  the  Cream 

DURING  the  first  25  days  of  1937  this 
advertiser  sold  51  cars.  He  obtained 
for  his  average  used  cars  $197  per  unit. 
During  the  same  25  days  of  1938  his 
average  was  $332  per  unit.  Keep  in 
mind  that  this  advertising  started  in 
October,  1937,  and  has  gradually  built 
itself  up  until  now  this  advertiser  is 
getting  the  cream  of  all  the  used  car 


of  running  any  advertising  or  trying 
to  move  his  surplus  stocks.  If  a  car 
cannot  be  sold  with  a  guarantee,  sell 
it  as  is — the  same  as  a  horse  trader 
sells  a  horse  that  is  blind  in  one  eye 
and  has  the  heebes.  If  a  car  can  be 
given  a  half-guarantee,  give  a  half¬ 
guarantee. 

Statements  like  these  in  newspaper 
ads  are  convincing  and  are  so  en¬ 
tirely  different  from  what  people  are 
in  the  habit  of  reading,  that  prospects 
immediately  decide  that  they  will  at 
least  look  at  what  the  dealer  has  for 
sale.  This  is  a  good  time  for  any 


prospects  who  read  this  paper.  Or,  publisher  to  make  a  record  for  him 
stating  it  another  way,  he  has  raised  j.gj£  jjjg  paper  by  stepping  into  a 
his  average  price  per  used  car  from  situation  that  is  pretty  sick.  News- 
$197  to  $332,  or  approximately  45%.  papers  will  sell  used  cars  and  they 
One  of  the  most  interesting  side-  sell  them  at  a  lower  cost  than  any 
lights  on  this  campaign  is  the  study  . 
of  the  positions  given  this  advertiser  j 
bj'  the  publisher.  The  ads  appeared  in  i 
practically  all  parts  of  the  paper.  It 
might  be  possible  to  break  down  all 
of  the  sales  and  inquiries  he  received,  ^ 
and  find  out  which  page  or  pages  pro-  i 
duce  the  most  prospects  and  sales.  ^ 

Advertisers  and  advertising  agencies  I 
who  are  constantly  demanding  spe-  | 
cial  positions  in  a  daily  newspaper  j 
might  find  the  run  of  the  paper — ads 
appearing  in  one  spot  today,  another  ! 
spot  tomorrow,  and  still  another  spot 
the  third  day — more  productive  than 
if  the  ad  is  nailed  down  to  one  fixed 
position — sports,  financial,  household, 
radio,  obituary,  etc. 

Any  publisher  or  local  advertising 
manager  who  is  interested  in  clearing 
up  used  car  stocks  in  his  own  com¬ 
munity  might  find  it  very  profitable  to 
sell  two  or  three  used  car  dealers  this 
simple  plan.  Thousands  of  people  are 
looking  for  bargains  every  day.  Mil- 


Carey  Weaver,  secretary,  Indianapo¬ 
lis  local  of  the  mailers. 

Mr.  Randolph  said  an  injunction 
suit  brought  by  some  members  who 
oppose  separation  is  pending  in  U.  S. 
district  court  in  Indianap>olis. 


GOES  STREAMLINED 

The  Bucyrtis  (O.)  Telegraph-Forum 
with  its  issue  of  Jan.  31  changed  to 
a  streamlined  style,  adopting  new 
head  type,  eliminating  boxed  stories 
and  decks  in  the  headlines.  All  heads 
are  flush  left.  Several  fonts  of  Bo- 
doni  bold,  san  serif  and  century  type 
were  added  for  headlines.  R.  C. 
Hoiles  is  publisher  and  Rowland  R. 
Peters,  managing  editor. 


nrirnixci 

During  1937  private  resi¬ 
dential  construction  in 
Louisville  amounted  to  $3,- 
552,200,  or  nearly  three 
times  as  much  as  in  1936. 
This  gain  is  far  above  the 
national  average  and  indi¬ 
cates  the  general  prosperity 
in  this  section.  You  can  sell 
this  market  with  one  low 
cost  medium  .  .  . 

Courier-Journal 

The  Louisville  Times 


In  Grand  Rapids 
It’s  the  Press 


B00T« 

COVt*  g  IB 

MICHIGAN 


Test  your  new  caiui)aifjn  in  lUtoth  Michif^an  Markets. 
Use  all  or  as  many  as  yon  wish  of  the  eight  Booth  papers. 
Line  rates  from  6  to  20c'.  In  (Jrancl  Rapids  it’s  the  Press 
.  .  .  covering  Michigan’s  second  largest  city  at  one-paper 
cost.  Write  or  call  I.  A.  Klein,  50  E.  42nd  Street,  New 
York  :  or  John  E.  Lntz,  4.35  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 


‘Your  Michigan  Market  Outside  of  Detroit” 

Grand  Rapids  Press  ^  _  ...  Muskegon  Chronicle 

Bay  City  Times 


Flint  Journal 
Saginaw  News 


Jackson  Citizen  Patriot 
Kalamazoo  Gazette 


Ann  Arbor  News 
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Publishers 

OF 


THIS  WEEK  MAGAZINE 


This  Week,  our  Sunday  color -magazine,  is  only  three  years  old.  Yet  we,  its  co-publishers,  are 
proud  to  point  to  the  record  of  growth  and  acceptance  with  which  it  closed  1937  and  starts  1938: 


This  Week’s  circulation  increased  from  4,293,000  in  1935  to  more  than  4,731,000  in  September, 
1937 . . .  then  3  great  Pacific  Coast  newspapers  joined  its  group,  making  a  total  of  24  newspapers, 
5,300,000  circulation,  coast  to  coast.  Print  orders  for  1938’s  first  issues,  5,903,000. 


This  Week’s  advertising  volume  in  1935  was  $1,229,043;  in  1936,  $2,275,%!;  in  1937,  $3,446,214. 
From  1935  to  1937,  the  number  of  its  advertising  accounts  rose  73%  .  .  .  average  space-per- 
advertiser  increased  100%. 


This  Week’s  issues  have  grown  larger  with  its  advertising  volume— from  720  pages  in  1935  to 
860  pages  in  1936,  to  948  pages  in  1937.  Pages  of  first-class  fiction  and  features  any  magazine 
would  be  proud  to  present. 


This  Week’s  growth  has  made  necessary  a  new  plant  in  Chicago,  another  new  plant  under 
construction  in  Hoboken,  housing  new,  high-speed  gravure  presses,  each  capable  of  producing 
35,000  full-color  magazines  per  hour. 


Here  is  THIS  WEEK’S  record.  A  record  with  their  Sunday  newspaper.  Tteo— THIS 
explained  by  two  very  fundamental  facts:  WEEK  has  given  the  national  advertiser 
Owe— This  Week  has  given  our  newspaper  something  no  other  magazine  can  offer  him: 
readers  something  no  other  newspaper  can  a  method  of  reaching  24  great  metropolitan 
offer  them :  a  first-class  national  magazine  markets  with  the  combined  local  influence 


of  a  leading  newspaper  in  each  market. 

In  1938,  we  promise  to  make  both  these 
values  still  more  outstanding  ...  a  still 
greater  magazine  for  our  readers,  a  still 
more  powerful  sales  tool  for  our  advertisers. 


ft  atianta  journal 


THE  BALTIMORE  SUN 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  NEWS 
A  AGE-HERALO 


THE  BOSTON  HERALD 


THE  BUFFALO  TIMES  THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


|*t  CINCINNA^NQUIRER  £^VELAND  PLAIN  DEALER  THE  DALLAS  MORNINp  NEWS  THE  DETROIT  NEWS  THE  INDIANAPOLIS  SUNDAY  STAR  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 

VLiS  OAAAiX* 


vuTUmmma 


IS  ANGELES  TIME 


It  CO^ERClAi  APPEAL, MEMPHIS  THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  THE  MINNEAPOLIS  ^NDAY  TRIBUNE  THE  ITEM-TRIBUNE,  NEW  ORLEANS  NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE  OMAHA  WORLD-HERALD 

^ 

IOIAOELPHIA  record  the  PITTSBURGH  PRESS  OREGON  JOURNAL,  PORTLAND  ST.  LOUIS  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT  THE  SPOKESMAN-REVIEW, ^POKANE  THE  SUNDAY  STAR,  WASHINGTON 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


CONSULT  ANY  OR  ALL 

BOSTON  GLOBE  •  CfflCAGO  TRIBUNE  •  CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER 
&  NEWS  •  HARTFORD  COURANT  •  JOHNSTOWN  DEMOCRAT  • 
APPEAL  •  ST.  PAUL  DISPATCH  •  ST.  PAUL  DAE^ 
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flie  Pindi  Hittei 


d. 


talar  Race 


on  the  Team 


I^THEN  inventories  are  high  and  sales  are  low 
*  ^  .  when  dealers  are  over-loaded  and  the 

goods  do  not  move  . . .  when  a  real  emergency  threat¬ 
ens,  then  the  call  is  for  a  newspaper  advertising  drive. 
In  the  emergency,  the  swing  band  is  helpless  to  sell 
goods  .  .  .  and  the  funniest  comedian  is  tongue-tied. 
In  the  crisis,  “background”  advertising  seems  rather 
valueless  and  the  costly  oil  painting  as  an  illustration 
seems  suddenly  without  point.  It  may  be  art,  but 
it  isn’t  business. 

Newspaper  advertising  is  practical,  direct-result, 
QUIGK-result  advertising.  Maybe  it’s  not  litera¬ 
ture.  Maybe  it’s  not  fun.  But . . .  how  . . .  it . . .  does 
. . .  sell! 

Newspaper  advertising  NEVER  FAILS  YOU  in 
an  emergency  when  goods  MUST  be  sold.  If  it’s 


good  in  a  crisis,  why  isn’t  it  good  all  the  time?  If  you 
are  not  a  regular  user  of  many  newspapers — if  you 
are  not  a  truly  regular  and  consistent  newspaper 
advertiser,  why  not  give  the  pinch-hitter  a  regular 
place  on  the  team? 

Your  dealers  prefer  newspapers.  They  mention,  in 
their  own  ads,  the  products  featured  in  manufac¬ 
turers’  advertising.  They  are  notified  by  the  news¬ 
papers  when  your  advertising  is  to  start  and  urged 
to  co-operate  with  window  and  counter  displays  and 
in  their  own  space.  Dealers  respond  more  quickly 
to  newspaper  advertising  because  it  is  local  ...  its 
power  is  known  to  them  through  direct  experience. 
Newspapers  are  always  ready  to  do  the  hard  job, 
the  emergency  job.  Let  them  work  for  you  ALL 
THE  TIME. 


OF  THESE  IMPORTANT  NEWSPAPERS 

UMBUS  DISPATCH  •  FALL  RIVER  HERALD- NEWS  •  GANNETT  NEWSPAPERS  •  HARRISBURG  PATRIOT 
•town  TRIBUNE  •  LOUISVILLE  TIMES  •  LOUISVILLE  COURIER-JOURNAL  •  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL 
•  ST.  PAUL  PIONEER  PRESS  •  SCRANTON  TIMES  •  WESTCHESTER  NEWSPAPERS 
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EDITOR  (S  PUBLISHER 


F 


E  D  I 

•THE  LAW  IS  AN  ASS" 

WE  DON’T  BELIEVE  that  heading,  and  we  don't 
apply  it  to  the  numerous  lawyers  and  judges 
v/ho  occasionally  hang  long  ears  on  the  head  oi 
justice.  It  does  seem  apropos  of  an  opinion  by  a 
New  York  Supreme  Court  last  week  that  a  re¬ 
porter  who  interviewed  the  victim  of  an  automo¬ 
bile  accident  in  a  hospital  might  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor. 

The  opinion  is  based  upon  Section  270-B  of  the 
slate  penal  laws,  enacted  some  years  ago  to  strike 
at  the  ambulance-chasing  abuse.  It  was  designed 
to  prevent  lawyers  and  their  runners  from  getting 
to  a  bedside  and  chiseling  an  agreement  for  a 
retainer  or  for  a  settlement  from  a  person  possibly 
not  in  possession  of  his  full  faculties.  The  press 
generally  approved  the  law.  and  no  case  involving 
any  but  genuine  ambulance  chasers  has  ever  been 
brought  under  it. 

John  Pepp.  Watertown  Timex  reporter,  inter¬ 
viewed  in  a  local  hospital  a  man  who  had  been 
injured  in  an  automobile  accident  the  day  before. 

He  wrote  his  story  for  the  Times,  and  at  the  trial 
of  the  suit  for  $50,000  damages,  he  was  called  to 
testify  as  to  his  interview  and  to  confirm  what  he 
had  written.  The  jury  rendered  a  verdict  of 
$9,000  for  the  plaintiff.  The  defendant  moved  to 
set  aside  the  verdict,  and  it  was  in  hearing  this 
motion  that  the  judge  uttered  his  dictum  upon  the 
reporter’s  possible  violation  of  the  law.  It  was 
his  theory  that  the  reporter’s  story  and  later  testi¬ 
mony  might  have  influenced  the  jury,  and  that, 
had  he  been  as  conversant  with  that  section  of 
the  law  as  he  was  later,  he  (the  judge)  might 
have  suppressed  the  testimony. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  paper’s  or  the  re¬ 
porter’s  good  faith.  Both  did  jobs  that  the  public 
expects  in  the  manner  to  which  the  public  is 
accustomed.  If  there  was  fault  in  the  proceedings, 
we  should  find  it  with  the  judge.  To  our  mind, 
the  reporter’s  testimony  concerning  an  accident 
which  he  did  not  witness  was  not  competent.  His 
story  was  not  competent  evidence,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  tlie  word,  and  it  might  well  have  been 
kept  frorr  the  jury-,  thereby  avoiding  any  ques¬ 
tion  of  influence. 

But,  so  long  as  the  law's  prohibitions  apply  to 
“any  person,’’  they  may  be  construed  again  to  in¬ 
clude  newspapermen,  though  the  legislature  had 
no  such  intent.  Either  by  amendment  or  by  an 
appellate  decision  this  confusion  should  be  elim¬ 
inated  as  soon  as  possible. 

ASKING  FOR  TROUBLE 

A  POTENTIALLY  important  national  advertiser 
brings  a  question  to  us  somewhat  like  this: 

“We  have  a  campaign  just  about  ready  for  re¬ 
lease  in  newspapers  of  several  states.  A  number 
of  smaller  papers  are  on  our  lists,  concerning 
which  a  troublesome  question  has  arisen.  We 
have  been  requested  by  the  secretaries  of  some 
state  press  associations  to  place  our  schedules 
through  them,  with  the  promise  that  they  will 
assure  us  efficient  service  for  our  advertising  and 
will  also  see  that  appropriate  publicity  is  given 
by  their  member  newspapers.  That  doesn’t  look 
quite  right  to  us,  nor  are  we  certain  of  the  basis 
of  payment  for  this  service.  Do  the  press  associa¬ 
tions  collect  from  a  newspaper  a  commission  ad¬ 
ditional  to  that  paid  the  special  representative  and 
the  advertising  agency?” 

Our  friend’s  doubts  are  well  taken.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  newspaper  associations  do  not  function 
as  clearing  houses  for  advertising.  Those  which 
do  as  a  rule  do  not  collect  an  extra  commission, 
the  cost  of  the  service  being  included  in  member¬ 
ship  dues  or  assessments.  It  may  be  stated  that 
most  press  association  secretaries  have  neither  the 
time  nor  the  aptitude  for  cultivation  of  national 
advertising  accounts,  nor  the  creation  of  new 
business.  They  can  perform  for  their  membership 
no  advertising  service  that  cannot  be  done  better 
through  the  established  channels,  unless  it  be  the 
fostering  of  a  regional  promotion  effort. 

The  offer  of  free  publicity  to  a  prospective  ad¬ 
vertiser  by  a  newspaper  association  is  thoroughly 
pernicious.  It  is  a  promise  that  cannot  be  ful¬ 
filled,  for  no  state  secretary  can  assume  to  dic¬ 
tate  editorial  policies  of  his  membership.  It  is  an 


O  i>utisf\  u>  early  with  Th\  mercy;  that  we 
may  rejoice  and  be  glad  all  our  days. 

— Psalms,  XC;  14. 


offer  which  can  only  create  bad  feeling  among  edi¬ 
tors  whose  space  is  so  gratuitously  offered,  and 
among  advertisers  disappointed  at  their  free 
linage.  It  is  also,  in  essence,  a  rate  cut. 

You  don’t  need  a  long  memory  to  recall  that  10 
years  ago  press  associations  got  their  members  in 
trouble  by  soliciting  advertising  from  public  util¬ 
ities  with  the  implied  promise  of  furthering  the 
then  active  utility  propaganda.  Newspapers  did 
not  look  good  when  that  was  revealed  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  though  the  majority 
were  innocent  of  unethical  conduct.  They  will 
not  look  good  in  any  revelation  of  editorial  space 
being  promi.sed  or  given  in  conjunction  with 
advertising. 

FRIENDLY  COUNSEL 

MR.  J.  DAVID  STERN  was  the  first  newspaper 

publisher  to  sign  a  newspaper  guild  contract. 
He  was  the  first  to  accept  the  guild  shop.  He  fos¬ 
tered  the  guild  in  his  offices  when  the  majority  of 
publishers  were  reluctant  even  to  negotiate  with 
it.  He  resigned  from  the  ANPA  on  a  question 
concerning  the  guild.  One  of  his  newspapers  dis¬ 
charged  an  otherwise  competent  man  who  became 
ineligible  for  further  employment  because  he  re¬ 
fused  to  pay  guild  assessments.  He  renewed  his 
New  York  Post  contract,  including  the  guild  shop, 
on  the  heels  of  the  publishers’  resolution  of  “un¬ 
alterable  opposition”  to  that  proposal. 

So  much  for  qualifying  Mr.  Stern  as  a  genuine 
friend  of  the  American  New.spaper  Guild.  He  has 
every  reason  to  defend  his  stand  and  to  conceal 
annoyance  at  what  he  might  consider  temporary 
displays  of  the  leadership  faults  which  we  and 
others  believe  fundamental.  When  he  writes  to 
die  guild  in  complaining  vein  at  its  tactics,  it  is 
news  of  interest  to  all  concerned  with  newspaper 
employe  relationships. 

Mr.  Stern’s  letter  to  the  New  York  Guild  appears 
in  other  columns.  It  notes  .some  faults  that  we 
and  others  have  mentioned.  The  temper  of  the 
New  York  chapter,  shared  by  the  national  organi¬ 
zation,  is  belligerent,  not  co-operative.  In  the 
face  of  a  “final  and  complete”  agreement  con¬ 
cluded  last  August,  and  notwdthstanding  the  cur¬ 
rent  decline  in  newspaper  revenues,  the  guild  is 
pressing  the  New  York  Post  for  pay  increases  not 
covered  by  that  agreement.  A  promise  of  such 
increases  is  alleged  by  the  guild  and  denied  by 
the  Post’s  editor,  who  kept  complete  notes  of  all 
negotiations. 

The  guild  also  brings  the  familiar  charge  of 
discrimination  against  commercial  department 
members  while  negotiations  for  a  contract  cover¬ 
ing  them  are  in  progress — a  charge  that  Mr.  Stern 
denies,  and  which,  in  view  of  his  record,  is  hard  to 
believe. 

Mr.  Stern  recognized  early  the  need  for  editorial 
organization — a  need  that  Editor  &  Publisher  has 
repeatedly  expressed.  Mr.  Stern  accepted  the 
guild  as  THE  organization,  and  undoubtedly  hoped 
by  his  speedy  sponsorship  of  it,  to  keep  it  on  a 
plane  of  decent  co-operation.  He  is  evidently 
prepared  to  accept  a  certain  amount  of  “teasing, 
needling,  annoying  and  goading,”  from  his  guild 
friends  because  they  are  new  to  their  relationships 
with  employers,  but  even  he  can  call  a  limit. 

There  is  need  for  editorial  organization  and 
there  will  be  increasing  need  if  the  business  de¬ 
pression  deepens.  There  is  a  place  for  an  editorial 
organization  which  will,  while  protecting  its  mem¬ 
bers  from  undue  exploitation,  remember  that  the 
employer  also  has  rights  which  must  be  pro¬ 
tected  if  the  employe  is  to  survive.  There  is  none 
of  that  in  the  present  guild  leadership,  which  re¬ 
gards  employers  as  natural  enemies. 


I  A  L 

MR.  JACKSON  AGAIN 

“A  FREE  PRESS,  doing  its  fairly  unanimous 

worst,  has  not  been  able  to  destroy  a  demo¬ 
cratic  government,”  according  to  Robert  H.  Jack- 
son,  assistant  attorney  general  and  a  prospective 
candidate  for  the  New  York  gubernatorial  nomi¬ 
nation.  Mr.  Jackson’s  remarks  were  made  before 
the  annual  banquet  of  the  New  York  State  Press 
Association  last  week. 

His  sneer  is  another  example  of  the  two-tongued 
use  of  words  to  which  this  page  has  often  referred 
and  which  Stuart  Chase  has  lately  turned  into  a 
book.  It  is  evident  that  the  functions  of  the  press 
are  not  defined  in  like  terms  by  Mr.  Jackson  and 
by  most  newspaper  people.  Mr.  Jackson  wants  a 
press  which  will  see  the  good  in  what  government 
is  doing  and  emphasize  what  it  sees  in  its  news 
and  editorial  columns.  Most  editors  have  been 
bred  in  the  philosophy  that  the  press  is  the  tribune 
of  the  people,  which  must  see  not  only  the  good, 
but  the  potential  evil,  in  government  activities— 
and  make  that  known,  too.  The  ideas  are  irrecon¬ 
cilable. 

Division  of  opinion  has  been  wide  among  news¬ 
papers  as  to  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad  in  the 
activities  of  government  the  past  ten  years.  No 
paper  has  given  the  New  Deal  its  100  per  cent 
endorsement.  None  that  we  know  of  has  disagreed 
100  per  cent  with  New  Deal  measures.  The  New 
Deal  itself  seems  to  be  far  from  unanimous  on 
either  objectives  or  measures,  of  which  no  better 
testimony  can  be  had  than  Mr.  Jackson’s  con¬ 
tinued  assaults  on  business  monopoly  which  Mr. 
Richberg  and  other  leaders  are  attempting  to  foster 
controlled  monopoly.  Those  ideas  are  irrecon¬ 
cilable  also. 

We  should  say  that  the  press  in  general  does 
not  believe  that  the  Roosevelt  administration  holds 
the  keys  to  salvation.  It  has  been  critical  of  policies 
and  procedures  which  promise  not  the  cure  ol 
economic  evils,  but  their  aggravation.  It  has  been 
critical  of  borrowing  for  extravagant  spending,  ol 
the  creation  of  a  debt  burden  out  of  proportion  to 
national  income,  present  or  prospective.  It  has 
lieen  critical  of  labor  policies  which  fomented  dis¬ 
order  and  increased  industrial  costs. 

Conceivably,  the  press  has  been  wrong  ui  this 
criticism.  Possibly  its  view  is  shortsighted  and 
cannot  perceive  the  goal  toward  which  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  is  striving  with  so  much  effort.  Possibly,  but 
it  is  undeniable  that  the  warnings  of  the  press 
have  been  more  nearly  justified  by  events  than 
have  the  promises  and  threats  of  Washington. 

Give  the  press  its  due,  Mr.  Jackson.  Disagree¬ 
ment  with  a  “Democratic”  government  is  not  an 
effort  to  destroy  “democratic”  government;  it  may 
be  the  best  means  of  preserving  the  latter.  If  an 
anti-Administration  bias  has  been  common  among 
newspapers — and  it  has  not  been  unanimous  or 
universal — it  has  had  ample  justification  in  some 
of  the  plans  voiced  in  Washington. 

News  has  been  reported  fully,  fairly,  and  in 
general,  without  coloring  by  adverse  editorial 
policy.  If  by  reporting  the  news,  and  commenting 
upon  it  according  to  individual  philosophy,  the 
press  is  doing  its  “unanimous  worst”  to  wreck 
democracy,  then  everything  we  have  learned 
about  the  foundations  of  this  Republic  is  wrong. 
If  Mr.  Jackson  is  right,  then  Hitler  and  Mussolini 
and  Stalin  are  right — we  ought  to  have  a  rigid 
control  of  business  and  we  ought  to  have  a  press 
that  will  print  only  what  the  Leader  wants 
printed. 

Until  that  comes  to  pass  and  this  voice  is  stilled 
with  all  the  rest,  we’ll  reserve  our  privilege  of  dis¬ 
agreement  with  Mr.  Jackson.  We  might  also  add 
that  he  and  his  fellow  wielders  of  the  battle  axe, 
doing  their  fairly  unanimous  best,  have  as  yet 
failed  to  wreck  the  free  press,  an  indispensable 
instrument  of  truly  democratic  government. 

A  PERSISTING  QUESTION 

IT  HAS  LONG  been  a  grave  question  whether 

any  government  not  too  strong  for  the  liberties 
of  its  people,  can  be  strong  enough  to  maintain 
its  existence  in  great  emergencies.  —  Abraham 
Lincoln,  in  “Reply  to  a  Serenade.” 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


AMON  carter,  publisher.  Fort 
Worth  Star -Telegram,  was  toast¬ 
master  at  American  Airlines’  (Bar- 
Nothing)  b  a  n  - 


Atnon  G.  Carter 


quet  held  at  the 
Saddle  and  Sir¬ 
loin  Club,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Feb.  2,  at 
which  Assistant 
Secretary  of 
War  Louis  John- 
s  o  n  was  the 
principal  speak¬ 
er. 

John  Borg, 
publisher  of 
Hackensack 
(N.  J.)  Bergen 
Evening  Record 


Mead,  are  spending  several  weeks  in 
Sarasota,  Fla. 

Chester  K.  Shore,  editor,  Augusta 
(Kan.)  Gazette,  recently  held  a  “Give 
the  Editor  Hell  Week”  and  “Anony¬ 
mous  Letter”  week.  Prizes  were 
awarded  the  three  best  letters  in 
each  group. 

Bruce  A.  Hunt,  editor,  Williamsport 
(Pa.)  Gazette-Bulletin,  was  elected 
president  of  Pennsylvania  Federation 
of  Historical  Societies  at  its  33rd  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Jan. 
31. 

Fred  W.  Schatz.  lumberman,  has 
been  elected  president  of  Helena 
(Ark.)  East  Arkansas  Record,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  announcement  Jan.  31.  He 
succeeds  State  Senator  John  C.  Shef¬ 
field.  K.  B.  Laswell  will  continue  as 
publisher  of  the  Record  and  vice- 
president  and  treasurer  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 


FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING 


CHARLES  J.  LEWIN,  who  was  re¬ 
cently  promoted  from  managing 
editor  of  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 

Standard  -  Times 


Chas.  J.  Lewin 


to  editor  - in - 
chief  of  the 
Standard-  Times 
and  New  Bed¬ 
ford  Morning 
Mercury  with 
supervision  over 
the  Cape  Cod 
Standard- Times 
and  radio  station 
W  N  B  H,  New 
Bedford,  has 
been  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  newspaper¬ 
man  13  years. 


was  appointed  Jan.  31  by  Gov.  A. 
Harry  Moore,  of  New  Jersey,  to  a 
six-year  term  on  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority,  effective  July  1. 

Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  publisher 
and  general  manager  of  Harrisonburg 
(Va.)  News-Record,  speaking  by  tefe- 
phone  from  his  mother’s  home  in 
Winchester,  addressed  the  News¬ 
paper’s  annual  Employer-Employe 
Banquet  Jan.  22  in  the  Kavanaugh 
Hotel,  Harrisonburg.  Amplifiers  car¬ 
ried  his  five-minute  talk  to  the  as¬ 
sembled  employes. 

William  Allen  White,  publisher, 
Emporia  (Kan.)  Gazette,  was  recently 
elected  president  of  Kansas  Historical 
Society. 

W.  Laurence  Dickey,  editor,  Kansas 
City  Journal-Post,  and  Robert  W. 
Reed,  news  editor.  Kansas  City  Star, 
were  among  former  service  men  in 
Kansas  City  appointed  last  week  on 
the  board  of  trustees  to  maintain  and 
operate  Kansas  City's  Liberty  Memo¬ 
rial. 


In  The  Business  Office 


CARL  A.  JONES.  JR.,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Johnson  City  (Tenn.)  Chron¬ 
icle  and  Press  has  been  elected  pres¬ 
ident  and  gen- 


Carl  A.  Jones,  Jr. 


eral  manager  of 
Johnson  City 
Baseball  Asso- 
elation,  Inc., 
succeeding  Jack 
Chalkley,  attor¬ 
ney,  who  re¬ 
mains  as  a  direc¬ 
tor.  W.  A.  Mc¬ 
Donald.  sports 
editor  of  Press 
and  Chronicle, 
was  re  -  elected 
secretary  of  the 
association. 


A  native  of  Prentice,  Wis.,  he  began 
his  newspaper  career  while  still  at 
college  as  a  reporter  on  the  Univers¬ 
ity  of  Wisconsin  Daily  Cardinal.  This 
extra-curricular  activity  suited  Mr. 
Lewin  from  the  word  go  and  he  has 
never  been  interested  in  anything 
else.  Upon  graduation  with  the  honor 
of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  he  joined  the 
Berlin  (Wis.)  Evening  Journal  staff. 
Later  he  did  reporting  for  the  Rock¬ 
ford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star. 

He  joined  the  New  Bedford  Stand¬ 
ard  in  1924  as  a  police  reporter.  He 
served  as  city  editor  and  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Standard- 
Times  before  he  became  managing 
editor.  He  is  married  and  the  father 
of  a  daughter. 
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Roy  D.  Moore,  publisher,  Canton 
(0.)  Repository,  and  Attorney  W. 
Harry  Vodrey  of  East  Liverpool, 
treasurer  of  Brush-Moore  Newspa¬ 
pers,  are  aboard  the  S.S.  Rex  on  a 
25-day  cruise  to  South  America. 
Louis  H.  Brush  of  Salem,  president 
of  Brush-Moore  papers,  was  to  ac¬ 
company  the  group  but  the  illne.'^s 
of  his  son  T.  Stewart  Brush,  circu¬ 
lation  director  of  the  chain,  in  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  kept  him  at  home. 

Harrington  Wimberly,  publisher, 
Aftu.s  (Okla.)  Times-Democrat  and 
president  of  the  Oklahoma  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  was  re-elected  president  of 
the  Oklahoma  Society  for  Crippled 
Children  recently. 

John  C.  Hartman,  president  and 
editor.  Waterloo  (la.)  Daily  Courier, 
has  donated  a  56-acre  tract  of  timber 
'■and  near  Waterloo  to  the  YMCA. 

J-  A.  Wurzbach,  editor-in-chief, 
^rie  (Pa.)  Dispatch-Herald,  has  been 
appointed  to  a  vacancy  on  the  state 
Republican  committee.  He  will  serve 
until  the  primary  election  in  May. 


Wilson  W.  Condict,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  spoke  on  "The  Newspaper 
as  an  Advertising  Medium,”  at  a 
luncheon  of  the  Women’s  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club  of  St.  Louis  on  Janu¬ 
ary  31. 


Edwin  A.  Quiet,  vice-president, 
Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  City  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  of  Reading. 

John  Kinniard,  formerly  with  the 
Topeka  Daily  Capital,  and  Ted  Tet- 
rick,  formerly  advertising  manager 
of  Blackwell  (Okla.)  Tribune,  have 
joined  the  Topeka  (Kan.)  State  Jour¬ 
nal,  advertising  staff. 

Robert  Parks,  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News  circulation  department, 
was  made  editor  of  News  Pix,  News’ 
house  organ,  Feb.  1,  succeeding  A.  H. 
Meyers  who  is  now  doing  advertis¬ 


ing  promotion  for  Chicago  Tribune- 
New  York  News  Syndicate,  Inc. 

Charles  E.  Godfrey,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald- 
Journal,  has  been  named  publicity 
chairman  of  the  Spartanburg  Kiwanis 
club. 

F.  B.  Cunningham,  advertising 
manager,  Topeka  (Kan.)  Daily  Cap¬ 
ital,  is  undergoing  treatment  at  thf,' 
Mayo  Clinic  in  Rochester,  Minn.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  absence,  Lester  Lemon  is  in 
charge. 

Louis  Weil,  Jr.,  business  manager. 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald,  has 
been  elected  a  trustee  of  Michigan 
Children’s  Aid  Society. 

M.  E.  Nichols,  managing  director, 
Vancouver  Province,  is  on  a  brief 
business  trip  in  eastern  Canada.  On 
his  way  east  he  addressed  the  Win¬ 
nipeg  branch  of  the  Canadian  Club 
on  the  need  for  national  unity. 


COMiNG  soon: 

A  new  feature  l>y 

ROE  FULKERSON 


George  D.  W.  Burt,  executive  news 
editor  of  Macon  (Ga.)  News  and  Tele¬ 
graph  has  been  named  editor  of  the 
Macon  News  succeeding  Charles  J. 
Sayne.  who  becomes  associate  editor 
of  the  Telegraph. 

J-  Noel  Macy,  president,  Westches¬ 
ter  County,  N.  Y.,  Publishers,  Inc., 
and  Mrs.  Macy  sailed  Jan.  29  for  a 
three-week  West  Indies  cruise. 

Ralph  S.  Kingsley,  publisher,  Keno¬ 
sha  (Wis.)  Evening  News,  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  Wisconsin  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  has  been  appointed  to  the  ad¬ 
visory'  council  of  the  new  state  de¬ 
partment  of  commerce  created  to  en- 


It's  titled: 

If  I  Were  You 


and  it  contains  the  wisdom  of  a  widow  who  knows 
men,  marriage  and  life. 


You  will  receive  a  descriptive  circular  soon,  with 
specimen  releases. 


courage  industrial  development  in 
Wisconsin. 


McNaught  SyiKiicate,  Inc. 

Greenwich.  Conn. 


John  J.  Mead,  Sr.,  publisher  of 
Rne  (Pa.)  Daily  Times  and  Mrs. 


25 

”a  great 
relief 

I  from  the 

1 

'  troubled 


world” 


“Hey,  Jasper — come  out  of 
there!  Papa’ll  help  you  with 
your  fencing  lessons!” 


JASPER 

I 

.fames  Keriiey,  editor  of  the 
I  Trenton,  N.  J..  Times  New's- 
!  papers,  says  of  the  hero  of 
Frank  Owen’s  <lailv  panel, 
j JASPER: 

I  “As  a  matter  of  pure  and 
simple  fact,  everyone  has 
I  fallen  in  love  with  him.  His 
!  antics  keep  both  our  staff  and 
the  reading  public  happy. 

j  "He's  a  great  relief  from  the 
troubled  world  vvhich  clutters 
I  up  our  front  pages.” 

\  oil'll  see  why  at  once  if  you 
watch  the  dizzy,  busy  little 
trapper  in  action  —  especially 
in  his  recent  releases.  We 
will  he  glad  to  send  proofs. 

KuifeiU 
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220  EAST  42nd  street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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PERSONALS  Creek  recentiy  tion,  Jan.  25.  P.  V.  Wade,  of  Saska- 

Clarence  W.  Bevinger,  of  Evansville  Luke’s  Hospital,  Kansas  City,  where  Regnw  (Sask.)  Leader-Post,  secre 
nd.>  Press  circulation  deoartment.  he  and  his  wife  were  taken  two  weeks  tary- treasurer. 


Credit  Managers’  Association,  Battle  Saskatchewan  Press  Gallery  Associa-  published  a  mock  extra  with  an  eight 

Creek,  recently.  tion,  Jan.  25.  P.  V.  Wade,  of  Saska-  column  headline  “New  Dictatorship.’ 

Wayne  Wright,  Los  Angeles  Times  t®®”  (Sask  )  Star-Phwnix  was  elected  B.  F.  Henry,  Jr.,  reporter,  KnoirilU 

advertising  salesman,  has  left  St.  vice-president;  and  A.  R.  Stevens,  of  (Tenn.)  Nctos-Sentinel,  to  Miss  Emily 


(Ind.)  Press  circulation  department,  he  and  his  wife  were  taken  two  weeks 
became  circulation  manager  of  Knox-  ago  after  they  were  struck  by  a  motor 


W.  G.  Clugston,  head  of  Kansas 


Katherine  Swanson,  employed  by  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  recently 
Ben  Salmenson,  Salt  Lake  Cit;/ 


ville  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel  Jan.  15.  car.  Shortly  after  Mrs.  Wright  en-  City  Journal-Post  bureau  at  Topeka,  Tribune  correspondent  in  Ogden,  tc 


He  has  been  in  circulation  work  for  tered  the  hospital  she  gave  birth  to  underwent  an  abdominal  operation 
the  Scripps-Howard  newspapers  al-  a  son.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wright  had  gone  3t  Fairmount  Hospital,  Topeka,  last 
most  continuously  since  1918.  He  has  to  Kansas  City  so  Mrs.  Wright  could  week. 

worked  with  the  Terre  Haute  Post  be  cared  for  by  her  family  physician.  Curley  Bruner,  i^otographer,  Mem- 


and  with  the  Indianapolis  Times,  of  Merwin  C.  Morrison,  of  Buffalo  phis  Commercial  Appeal,  will  serve  Hill,  Jan.  22. 


Ann  Bertoch,  of  Himter,  Utah,  re¬ 
cently. 

William  C.  Reilly,  of  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Star-Eagle  staff,  to  Miss  Margaret 


which  he  was  circulation  manager  Evening  News  promotion  department,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on 


Molly  Bickel  was  recently  elected  Buffalo  Advertising  Club. 


has  been  named  president  of  Greater  photographs  of  the  1938  Cotton  Car¬ 


honorary  president  of  the  Agate  Earvel  D.  Hardwick,  son  of  W.  G.  Edward  F.  Balinger,  baseball  writer. 
Rulers,  social  benevolent  organiza-  Hardwick,  circulation  manager  of  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette,  will 
tion  of  New  York  Journal- American  Sayre  (Okla.)  Headlight- Journal,  has  be  honored  at  the  seventh  annual 
classified  department.  Other  officers  joined  the  daily’s  circulation  staff  as  Sports  Roundup  of  the  Pittsburgh 
named  were  Barry  Buschell,  presi-  a  subscription  solicitor.  Chapter  of  Baseball  Writers’  Associa- 


Eldward  F.  Balinger,  baseball  writer,  okla..  Jan.  6. 


William  H.  Borglund,  a  represen¬ 
tative  of  NEA  Service,  Inc.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  to  Miss  Onlee  West,  Cleveland 


Chapter  of  Baseball  Writers’  Associa- 


Special  Editions 


dent;  Val  Hiestand,  vice-president;  c.  Smith,  general  manager,  tion  of  America  Feb.  13  Chester  L.  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE. 

Marguerite  E.  Leddy,  secretary;  5^^  Francisco  Chronicle,  left  San  Smith,  Press  sports  editor,  will  be  30 


Harry  K.  Brown,  treasurer,  and  Gus  prancisco  Feb.  3  as  sole  ’  companion  toastmaster, 


Berner,  sergeant-at-arms. 

Harry  C.  Jones,  credit  manager. 


of  former  President  Herbert  Hoover 
on  a  trip  to  Belgium.  While  abroad. 


Harry  W.  Fridman,  formerly  of 


and  forecast,  20  pages. 

Boston  Sunday  Herald,  Jan.  30,  An- 


Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer-News,  Mr.  Smith  will  write  a  special  series 
was  elected  president  of  Retail  of  stories  for  his  paper. 


Albany  (N.  Y  )  Knickerbocker  News  Indus’trial '  Review' 

and  Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Sunday  Sun  ^  pages 

staff,  has  joined  Albany  Bureau  of  /ai  x  n  r»  ■ 


^  w  .  -j  *  f  the  United  Press  renlacins  Donald  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press-Register,  Jan. 

Elliott  Roosevelt,  vice-president  of  unit^  i'ress,  replacing  uonaia  “Farm  Section  ’’  28  tabloid  nauw 

r^-^i  V  Coe  who  has  taken  over  the  work  of  orcuon,  ^  lapioia  pag«, 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  H«ra  Radio,  me.,  C«-l  V.  UW,.  Sm,-  trim  and  bSt  lTgW 

day  editor  of  Oklahoma  City  News,  father  Samuel  J.  T.  Coe,  ^cial  * 

Tfc,  merirfA  1907:  Nemsfaterdom.  »n. _  _ jua.-  Correspondent  for  New  York  Times.  l^narlotte  (N.  C.)  ( 


The  Journalist,  merged  1907:  Newspaperdotn, 
merged  1925;  The  Fourth  Estate,  merged  1927. 
Tklei  PAtented.  Registered  rontents  roovrighted  1937 
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;  in  red  and  black. 
Observer,  Jan.  31, 


'Ti.e.-o,.  o.rioti/aT,  oM/.  ’  coFrespondent  foF  Ncio  YotIc  Timcs.  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  Jan.  31, 

,  C  f  n  -I  nhi  h  ’  A  elder  Coe  is  recovering  from  a  Second  Annual  Business  Review  and 

homa  City  Daily  Oklahoman,  and  Forecast  Number,  48  tabloid  pages. 


Raymond  Fields,  publisher,  Guthrie 
Capital  and  other  Oklahoma  newspa- 


Vladimir  Posvar,  formerly  of  Cleve- 


Forecast  Number,  48  tabloid  pages. 
Jefferson  City  (Mo.)  Post-Tribune. 


^aPs!  rrcJvTd  hoToraT  cordis-  ^  “ 


sions  on  the  governor’s  staff  Jan.  30.  News-Bee  city  staff  last  week,  pages  in  tabloid, 


Stanley  Fink,  formerly  of  Toledo  Joplin  (Mo.)  Globe,  Jan.  30,  “19381 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms  Toledo  Morning  Times  copydesk.  Oskaloosa  (Okla.)  Daily  Herald, 

I.  I  ■  I ..  i-i  .  I .  Emilio  Escalante,  correspondent  for  Jan.  25,  Progress  Edition,  32  pages,  2 
J.  C.  ROTHWELL,  former  editor,  Hov,  Mexico  City,  was  toastmaster  sections. 

Seminole  (Okla.)  Evening  Reporter,  at  a  dinner  given  in  New  York  Jan.  New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Sunday 


News-Bee  copydesk,  has  joined  the  Industrial  Edition,”  80  pages. 


Oskaloosa  (Okla.)  Daily  Herald.l 


Seminole  (Okla.)  Evening  Reporter, 


New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Sundayl 


has  been  named  managing  editor,  19  by  Rafael  de  La  Colina,  Mexican  Times  Annual  Financial  Edition,  Jan 


Arthur  T.  Robb,  Ediior;  Wuren  L.  Baantt,  .Vanatine  Ada  (Okla.)  Moming  Times.  Roth-  Consul  General  in  New  York,  for  a 
^bS^lj.^Broiin^^Joirn  j!  ^ell  succeeds  Sue  Vinson,  who  re-  group  of  foreign  and  local  newspaper- 
ciouidigr.'M«rlqi  E.  Pew,  Jr. _  signed  to  return  to  Childress,  Tex.,  men. 

charlM  B.  Groomn,  Gsutral  Manater;  Junes  Wriidit  to  take  another  newspaper  position.  Mary  Welsh,  former  society  editor 

Barry  Faris,  managing  editor  of  In-  of  Chicago  Daily  News,  now  a  London 
wuhiMton.  D.  c.  Corromondent;  Geumil  Pron  Anoe..  temational  News  Service  and  Paul  Express  reporter,  was  assipied  to 


oup  of  foreign  and  local  newspaper-  Hastings  (Nebr.)  Daily  Tribune 

Jan.  24,  1938  Tapeline  Edition,  Si 
Mary  Welsh,  former  society  editor  pages,  9  sections. 


Wiahisgton,  D.  C.  Correspondent;  Genersl  Press  Assoc., 
Jsmss  J.  Butler  and  George  H.  Manning,  Jr.,  1223 
Katinal  Prm  Club  Bide.,  Phone  Metropolitan  1080. 
Chicago  Conespondent:  George  A.  Brandenburg,  921 
London  GuaraiJoe  and  Aeeideni  BuUding,  350  Sorih 

tfiekiean  Aw.,  Telephone  Dearborn  6771. _ 

Padfie  Coast  Representative:  Fklitotial:  Campbell  Wat- 


Bridgeton  (N.  J.)  Evening  Neioil 


temational  News  &rvice  and  Paul  Express  reporter,  was  assigned  to  31,  Progress  and  Achievemen; 

Gallico,  INS  reporter,  were  inter-  cover  the  birth  to  Crown  Princess  Edition,  40  pages,  5  sections, 
viewed  on  the  “Headliner”  radio  pro-  Juliana  of  the  daughter  born  Jan.  31. 
gram  over  CBS,  Jan.  31.  George  A.  Rhodes,  lodge  editor,  * 


London  Gnaraniet  and  Accident  BuSdxne,  360  Sorth  gram  over  CBS,  Jan.  31.  George  A.  Rhodes,  lodge  editor, 

»■»-  ,  c-  star  Marks 

son. 2132 Dwty Berkeley. Cal., Telephone; Thorn-  Lynn  (Mass.)  Item,  celebrated  his  guest  of  honor  at  a  dinner  Jan.  31  _  T  9  *1 

waU  5557;  Ken  Taylor,  1215  ATortA  Ho6art  Bod.,  Los  birthday  Feb.  5.  Last  Dec.  8  sDonsored  by  the  Quincy  Lodge  of  VjrOlCl©!!  JUOllGG 

Angeles.  Tdephone,  Hempstead  5722.  Adiertiniip  .  ...  i.  .  .  _  ,  i  «/»«  - •_  •_  • 


Fe^HaU^  Ltd..  San  F^isoo.  235  Montqomerv  marked  his  60th  year  on  the  Item. 
^  Telephone,  Garheld  6740,  I^_AiHrfe^  1151  S  Charles  Shonesv.  citv  editor.  A 


Golden  JubilGG 

marked  his  60th  year  on  the  Item.  Efc  and  Silver  spoons  and  forks  for  childre 

Charles  Shonesy,  city  editor.  At-  ^y***."®  tP?j‘  J-  Burley,  within  30  miles  oi 

lanta  (Ga.)  Georgian,  was  featured  mem^rshrof^in^'^rnore  ^han^lOO  *^o7  Charing  Cross,  London;  special  articles 
Jan.  29  on  the  Columbia  Broadcast-  every  day  by  famous  writers  associated 

ing  System  program,  ‘‘Johnny  Pre-  ^  ^  with  the  paper  in  its  early  days;  spe- 

sents.”  re-enacting  his  capture  last  Edward  W.  Bates,  JVctw  York  Herald  rial  comnetitions  fnr.rpadovQ- 


SwxmdAimuTTelephone  Se^  4480:'  Portland  Ore.,  lanta  (Ga.)  Georgian,  waS  fe; 

920  Southioeoi  Sixth  Ate.,  Telephone.  Beaoon  2968.  Jan.  29  on  the  Columbia  Broadcast- 
Undon  piEoe;  e/o  The  C«^n  Mag^ne,  Gra^  Build-  jj^g  System  program,  ‘‘Johnny  Pre- 

Ing.  Trafalgar  8q.,  W.  C.  2.  Allan  Delafons,  Manager:  .  i-  il-  ^  i  i 

P^FruMOaoe:  76  rue  detPiHle  Champa.  Manager  .  SentS,  ’  re-enacting  hlS  Capture  last 
Sydney  R.  Clark;  Correapondent:  G.  Langelaan,  114  July  of  an  escaped  murderer. 

Atenue  dee  Chatnpe-Elyeoes.  Japan  Correspondent: 

Hans  R.  Johansen,  e/o  Osaka  Munichi,  Osaka;  Chins  Jimmy  Powers,  sports  editor.  New 
Repre^utive,  JMn«  Shen,  the  Centre  News  Agency,  York  Daily  News,  and  Mrs.  Powers 

Hung  Wu  Road,  Nanking.  China. -  ^  Darents  of  a  daughter  Pa- 

Display  advertiring  rates  effective  December  1,  1937;  ...  ,  ^  -  «io  va  s  au  '  ’ 

trawent.  tricia,  bom  Jan.  29.  It  is  the! 

gSc  per  agate  line  or  series  of  insertions  as  follows:  chUd.  Bill  Maurer,  Daily  New 


every  day  by  famous  writers  associated  I 
with  the  paper  in  its  early  days;  spe¬ 
cial  competitions  for-readers;  newsbills 


Tribune,  is  the  new  president  of  the  throughout  the  week  carrying  th« 


Lines 

1 

6 

13 

26 

52 

Agate 

Time 

Time- 

Times 

Times 

Times 

672 

$275 

$234 

$220 

$206 

$182 

336 
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131 

123 

116 

103 

168 

85 

72* 

68* 

64* 

57 

84 

55 

47* 

44* 

41* 

37 

42 

33 

28* 

26* 

24* 

22 

Jimmy  Powers,  sports  editor.  New  Albany  Legislative  Correspondents  dates  “1888-1938”  in  place  of  the! 
York  Daily  News,  and  Mrs.  Powers  Association.  paper’s  name,  and  a  big  banquet  or 

are  the  parents  of  a  daughter.  Pa-  Paul  A.  Weadon,  Philadelphia  Eve-  Friday,  Jan.  21  at  the  Savoy  Hotel 
tricia,  bom  Jan.  29.  It  is  their  first  ning  Ledger  rewrite  man,  has  re-  principal  speeches  of  which  wen 
chUd.  Bill  Maurer,  Daily  News  pho-  turned  after  a  six-week  absence  due  broadcast  to  the  United  States,  wen 
tographer  and  Mrs.  Maurer  are  re-  to  injuries  suffered  in  an  automobile  highlights  of  the  London  Star  week  d 
ceiving  congratulations  on  the  birth  accident.  jubilee  celebrations, 

of  a  daughter  Jan.  13.  Ted  O’Leary  of  Kansas  City  Times  George  Bernard  Shaw  in  the  Stari 


ceiving  congratulations  on  the  birth 
of  a  daughter  Jan.  13. 

Stuart  X.  Stephenson,  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser 


jubilee  celebrations. 

George  Bernard  Shaw  in  the  Stari 


staff,  and  Mrs.  O’Leary,  are  the  first  jubilee  number  Monday  del 


, - 7 - - - - - -  ■■  ---  has  been  chosen  president  of  the 

The  suigle  oolumo  forty-two  line  rite  makw  card  at  a  ooet  i  ,  c-  it  i 

of  $22  per  week  earns  as  low  a  rate  on  a  52  time  basis  as  eight-club  Class  B.,  Southeastern 


anyotbCTsefa^ule.  namely,  $182  per  page;  $103  half  page:  Baseball  League. 
$57  quarter  page.  is  -e-  i 

Clasafied  rates:  75c  per  agate  line  one  time;  60o  per  agate  JLUgene  t  arrel 

^  four  times.  .  lo _ sports  editor  of  J 

SKuations  wanted;  50o  per  agate  line  one  tmie:  4^  per  n__ 

agate  line  three  times  (count  six  words  to  the  Une).  Islana  L/aily  rre: 
Subscription  rates:  By  mail  payable  in  advance  United  Mclnemy,  resign 
Sutes  and  Island  Possessioiis,  $4  per  year;  Canada,  $1.50;  j 

Foreign.  $5.  Ray  Binder,  au 

aub  rates:  The  club  rates  are  applicable  to  al!  su^  York  Daily  New 
seriptions  in  any  one  organisation— whether  p^  for  by  -ftoi-  an  ! 


r,  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  parents  of  a  son  bom  last  week.  scribed  how  he  started  on  the  papel 

IS  been  chosen  president  of  the  Dorothy  G.  Wayman,  of  Boston  in  its  early  days  as  “Como  di  Bas' 
ght-club  Class  B.,  Southeastern  Globe  editorial  staff,  won  the  spelling  seto,”  music  critic,  at  $10  a  week.  Hi 

iseball  League.  match  between  representatives  of  the  editor  was  T.  P.  O’Connor,  foundc 

Eugene  Farrell  has  been  named  city  and  composing  rooms  of  Boston  of  the  paper,  Jan.  17,  1888. 

orts  editor  of  Jamaica  (L.  I.)  Long  newspapers  broadcast  over  WBZ  and  Because  of  the  expected  rush  durin 


sports  editor  of  Jamaica  (L.  I.)  Long  newspapers  broadcast  over  WBZ  and 
Island  Daily  Press,  succeeding  James  a  national  hookup  Jan.  29.  Miss  Way- 


Mclnemy,  resigned.  man  spelled  requiem  correctly  afte 

Ray  Binder,  automobile  editor.  New  Edward  Sullivan,  Boston  Record  edi-  night,  Sunday.  R.  J.  Cruikshank,  ed>| 
York  Daily  News,  returned  to  work  failed.^  Miss  Wayman  re-  tor,  cut  a  big  birthday  cake  fror 

ri>p<»ntlv  aftaar  an  8-month  inni>.9.c  ceived  a  $25  prize.  which  emerged  attendants  carryin; 


a  national  hookup  Jan.  29.  Miss  Way-  the  week  the  editorial  staff  held  i| 
man  spelled  “requiem”  correctly  after  celebration  dinner  on  the  previoul 


$15;  t«n  iubiOTptiona  one  year  each  or  one  for  ten  yean,  Jjgg  resigned  tO  take  over  the  editor- 


Wedding  Bells 


Sl;rt^\lmb«^T^e*^A®dr^re^Tci^  ship  of  a  new  paper  at  Amherst,  N.  S.  HARRY  SPURRIER,  Joliet  (HI.) 


with  an  average  eertihed  net  paid  “  A.B.C.’*  a«  followi' 

I  Six  Months  I  Net  I  Total  Die- 

Ended  Raid  tribution 


William  A.  Clough,  Sunday  editor. 


which  emerged  attendants  carryin: 
star-shaped  birthday  cakes  for  ever 
member  of  the  staff.  Mr.  CruikshanJ 
was  presented  with  a  gold  star  witl 
three  bars,  representing  the  Bourne¬ 
mouth  paper  on  which  he  started  ii 


June  30,  1937 .  1M82 

•  1936 .  10,778 

•  1935 .  10.225 

•  1934  9459 

•  1933  8.796 

•  1932  9.920 

•  1931 .  10,4j7 

•  1930 .  10.816 

•  1929  9,878 

•  1928 .  8,982 


New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard-  Miss  Eleanor  M.  Hoffman  of  Lock 
Times,  and  Mrs.  Clough  are  on  a  port.  Ill.,  Jan.  29. 


Herald-News  politioal  editor,  to  journalism,  the  News-Chronicle,  am 
iss  Eleanor  M.  Hoffman  of  Lock-  the  Star. 


T  1  •  PI  •  16-page  supplement  showed  iij 

Miss  Lucille  Ann  Larkin,  Elgin  montage  pictures  every  stage  in  W 


world  cruise,  on  the  S.S.  Reliance.  Miss  Lucille  Ann  Larkin,  Elgin  montage  nici 
During  the  136-day  trip,  Mr.  Clough  (m.)  Courier-News,  to  Robert  C.  production  c 
wll  write  a  week-by-wwk  descrip-  prisch,  Elgin,  Jan.  29.  also  drawing 

Miss  Gertrude  Layton,  secretary  to  building  an 
°  T7,  .  1  ’  ,  Paul  A.  Martin,  publisher,  Lansing  paper’s  fleet 

J.  W.  Fairley,  of  Regina  (^sk.)  (Mich.)  State  Journal,  to  Don  Ken-  are  being  bi 
Daily  Star,  was  elected  president,  ^gth  Oliver,  Jan.  21.  The  newspaper  the  Thames. 


production  of  the  Star,  and  carriej 
also  drawings  of  the  new  pressroorl 


Miss  Gertrude  Layton,  secretary  to  building  and  new  garage  for  th 
Paul  A.  Martin,  publisher,  Lansing  paper’s  fleet  of  200  motor  trucks  whic 
(Mich.)  State  Journal,  to  Don  Ken-  are  being  built  on  the  south  side  c 


BU^ 

tleview 

W,  An- 
leview, 

r,  Jan. 
pages, 
1  bla(^. 
Jan.  31. 
and 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 

BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


For  many  years  the  bulk  of  the  world’s 
printed  matter  has  been  set  by  Model  8 
Linotypes.  Printers  and  publishers  refer 
to  them  affectionately  as  their  "bread- 
and-butter”  machines. 

Now  a  new  Linotype  will  carry  on  the 
tradition  ...  do  "bread-and-butter”  jobs 
even  better  than  its  predecessor. 

This  recent  arrival  is  the  Master 
Model  "Thirty-One!’  It  is  a  single  dis¬ 
tributor  machine  of  the  same  funda¬ 
mental  design  as  the  "Eight!’  It  has 
those  far-famed  Blue  Streak  Features 
plus  important  new  ones. 

The  new  "Thirty-One”  can  carry  up 
to  four  magazines.  They  are  shifted  by 
the  famous  One-Turn  Shift. 

Magazine  changing  is  made  quicker, 
easier  and  safer  by  a  new  inbuilt  change 
mechanism  which  supports  magazines 
while  they  slide  in  and  out  of  the  ma¬ 


chine.  A  pivoting  action  permits  maga¬ 
zines  to  always  be  lifted  from  vertical 
position,  avoiding  possibility  of  danger¬ 
ous  strain  to  operator  or  machinist. 

The  2-in-l  model  is  equipped  with  a 
recent  Linotype  achievement,  the  Chan¬ 
nel  Chooser.  It  permits  arrangement  of 
72-channel  and  90-channel  magazines 


in  various  combinations.  Thus  the  ca¬ 
pacity  for  display  can  be  enlarged  or  re¬ 
duced  to  fit  varying  needs,  with  text 
magazines  filling  in. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
fascinating  features  over  which  you’ll 
enthuse  when  you  see  the  new  "Thirty - 
One”  at  your  nearest  Linotype  agency. 


MASTER 


MODEL 


You’ll  also  want  to  see  the  Master 
Model  32  with  capacity  up  to  eight 
magazines  (four  mains  and  four 
auxiliaries). 


NEW  YORK  CITY,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CHICAGO,  NEW  ORLEANS.  CANADIAN 
LINOTYPE,  LIMITED,  TORONTO.  Representatives  in  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 

A-P-L  and  Linotype  Garamond  Bold  No.  3  with  Memphis  Extra  Bold 


A  New  BREAD -anci- BUTTER  Linotype 
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Fleet  Accident 
Rates  lump  43% 
During  Winter 

Circulators  Urged  to  Ask 
Drivers  for  Extra  Safety 
Precautions 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

Accident  rates  of  newspaper  fleets 
are  43%  higher  during  winter  months 
than  in  the  summer,  according  to  fig¬ 
ures  computed  by  the  National  Safety 
Council.  Significance  of  this  situa¬ 
tion  is  that  circulation  managers  need 
to  lay  particular  stress  on  safety  mea¬ 
sures  among  their  truck  drivers. 

Records  of  five  newspaper  fleets  for 
winter  months  (October  through 
March)  show  these  trucks  traveled 
3.799.310  miles  with  152  accidents,  a 
rate  of  four  accidents  per  100,000 
miles.  The  same  five  fleets  covered 
3.964.049  miles,  from  April  through 
September,  with  only  111  accidents, 
or  a  rating  of  2.8  accidents  per  100,000 
miles.  Commenting  on  the  43%  in¬ 
crease  in  accidents  during  winter 
months,  James  G.  Hayden,  fleet  engi¬ 
neer  for  the  National  Safety  Council, 
told  Editor  &  Publisher; 

“Increased  accidents  in  the  winter 
are  especially  true  among  newspaper 
and  other  fleets  where  schedules  must 
be  maintained  regardless  of  weather 
and  relative  hazard  involved.  In  these 
fleets,  even  more  than  usual  empha¬ 
sis  must  be  placed  on  selection  of  the 
best  drivers  obtainable,  to  be  followed 
up  by  a  profier  training  program  and 
periodic  physical  checkups. 

Publisher  Cautions  Drivers 
“In  commercial  vehicle  operations, 
where  the  best  records  have  been 
made,  schedules  still  remain  in  effect, 
yet  drivers  are  cautioned  to  never 
operate  at  speeds  greater  than  special 
conditions  warrant.  To  get  best  re¬ 
sults.  management  must  do  its  part 
and  then  responsibility  for  accidents 
rests  entirely  upon  the  driver.” 

In  this  connection,  Sherman  Bowles, 
owner  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Newspapers,  is  a  firm  believer  in 
“Safety  First”  and  has  issued  the  fol¬ 
lowing  winter-driving  instructions  to 
his  truck  drivers: 

“.Always  have  car  under  control  so  you  can 
stop  it  without  undue  use  of  brakes,  in  a 
shorter  distance  than  you  would  normally 
think  you  needed  to  stop.  In  other  words,  this 
means  GO  SLOW — at  intersections,  on  any 
curve,  when  pasing  another  automobile. 

“Do  not  take  a  chance  on  passing  unless 
you  have  a  greater  distance  of  clear  vision 
.ahead  than  normal.  When  starting  to  pass 
I<e  sure  there  is  nobody  behind  you.  Always 
look  before  passing. 

“Cut  down  speed  in  foggy  weather. 

“See  who  is  back  of  you  before  making  a 
turn. 

“B(  sure  you  have  lights  on. 

“Do  not  stop  car  on  open  highway.  Find 
a  place  where  you  can  pull  over  to  the  side 
<ifT  the  highway  without  getting  stuck  in  a 
snow  bank,  or  sink  in  mud,  or  slide  off  the 
road. 

“I'se  chains  when  slippery. 

“The  newspaper  fleet  has  had  an  excellent 
accident  record  in  recent  fall  months.  See  if 
we  can  get  through  the  winter  with  an  equally 
good  record. 

“.\s  we  have  reminded  you  in  the  past,  you 
may  be  a  good  driver,  but  you  have  to  make 
allowances  for  the  other  fellow  not  being  a 
good  driver.  He  may  bump  into  you.  Try  to 
avoid  this,  but  in  the  evetit  it  takes  place  do 
not  start  an  argument  blaming  him  for  the 
accident.  If  he  becomes  excited  or  angry,  do 
not  reply.  Ask  his  name  and  address  and  if 
his  car  will  go,  and  if  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
garage,  ask  him  to  take  the  car  there.  If  not, 
tell  him  you  will  a.sk  an  adjuster  to  call  at 
liis  home  or  come  to  the  scene  of  the  accident. 

“You  should  report  the  accident  to  your 
immediate  superior,  to  the  garage  and  to  your 
a'.itomobile  supervisor.” 

■ 

Long  Term  Planning 

APROPOS  of  our  recent  discussion 
on  importance  of  maintaining  circu¬ 
lation  promotion  programs  at  levels 


consistent  with  a  paper’s  need  for 
holding  circulation,  so  that  added  ex¬ 
pense  will  not  be  necessary  to  regain 
losses  at  some  future  date,  we  present 
herewith  a  statement  from  Charles  E. 
Knepper,  president  of  the  Newspaper 
Boys  of  America,  Inc.  Mr.  Knepper 
outlines  the  value  of  long-term  plan¬ 
ning,  pointing  out  that  many  circu¬ 
lators  have  no  definite  plans  as  to 
desired  accomplishments  or  promo¬ 
tional  plans  laid  beyond  a  period  of 
one  year.  Some,  he  said,  plan  six 
months  in  advance,  others,  however, 
operate  from  month  to  month.  Mr. 
Knepper  speaking: 

"The  circulation  department  is  even  more 
apt  to  contain  waste  expenditures  due  to  hack 
of  definite  plans  than  the  advertising  dep.art- 
mcnt.  During  the  last  few  years,  there  has 
been  a  decided  trend  toward  buying  circula¬ 
tion.  Many  newspapers  have  substituted 
'Peclaciilar  contests  and  offers  of  various 
kinds  for  actu.il  selling.  There  is  nothing 
fundamentally  vicious  altnut  a  contest  or 
about  a  special  offer.  However,  when  the 
circulation  manager  and  the  other  members 
of  the  department,  as  well  as  members  of 
other  departments  of  the  newsi>aper  devote 
most  of  their  time  to  the  contests  or  special 
offers  without  due  respect  and  proper  atten¬ 
tion  being  given  to  the  actual  selling  of  the 
newspaper  itself,  they  most  certainly  are  not 
building  permanently. 

“In  setting  up  a  definite  promotional  cam¬ 
paign,  it  should  be  done  with  the  thought  of 
certain  accomplishments  and  definite  gains, 
using  the  worst  possible  business  outlook  as 
your  index,  and  setting  up  a  definite  amount  of 
money  which  may  be  spent  month  after  month 
in  a  constructive  and  well-thought  out  circu- 
biiion  building  program.  If,  from  time  to 
time  during  a  five-year  planning  period,  oppor¬ 
tunity  presents  itself  for  large  exitenditures. 
if  is  always  easy,  then  to  add  on  to  the  appro¬ 
priation.  but  in  no  case  should  the  amount 
set  up  for  this  educational  and  promotional 
work  be  eliminated.  Certainly  a  reserve 
should  at  all  times  be  maintained  for  any 
emergencies. 

Urges  Greater  Vision 

"In  the  future,  it  is  our  sincere  belief  that 
tiewspapers  will  for  the  most  part,  have  to 
plan  their  activities  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  They  will  abandon  cutting  small  regu¬ 
lar  amounts  from  their  budget,  used  for  the 
regular  and  systematic  promotion,  and  then 
a  few  months  or  a  year  later  spend  thousamls 
of  dollars  to  offset  their  previous  loss  of  cir¬ 
culation,  advertising  and  good-will.  They  will 
have  to  set  up  a  building  and  education.il 
program  for  their  carriers,  who  in  many 
cases  are  future  employes  of  the  newspaper. 
They  arc  going  to  have  to  plan,  not  for  six 
months,  hut  from  six  to  sixteen  years  ahead, 
to  cut  operating  expenses  in  the  future  and 
to  show  consistent  and  continued  profits.  To 
do  such  planning  and  promotion  it  is  not 
necessary  to  follow  policies  of  spending  more 
than  we  take  in,  but  it  is  simply  laying  defi¬ 
nite  plans  within  the  budget,  even  though  they 
are  in  small  amounts  spent  regularly,  with 
the  idea  in  mind  of  accomplishing  certain, 
definite  goals. 

“Long  range  planning  above  all.  requires 
the  backbone  to  stay  with  your  convictions 
after  they  have  been  carefully  formed.  Such 
planning  offers  much  in  building  a  property 
which  will  stand  any  depression  anti  continue 
to  pay  dividends  to  the  stockholder.” 


Candid  Camera  Pages 
TAKING  cognizance  of  the  current 

popular  craze  in  candid  camera 
photography  among  amateurs,  the 
Chicago  Sunday  Herald  &  Examiner 
is  devoting  two  pages  weekly  to  pic¬ 
tures  and  “shop  talk”  on  how  to  take 
pictures,  written  in  layman’s  lan¬ 
guage.  The  paper  is  also  offering  $25 
each  week  for  the  best  pictures 
submitted  by  amateur  photogra¬ 
phers. 

Some  outstanding  pictures  are 
printed,  with  information  concerning 
the  specific  type  of  camera,  lens  and 
film  used. 

Each  week,  more  than  1,000  let¬ 
ters  and  pictures  are  received,  indi¬ 
cating  keen  reader  interest. 

Recently,  the  Herald  &  Examiner 
tied  in  with  the  offer  made  by  Cecil 
B.  DeMille,  movie  director,  who  ex¬ 
tended  an  invitation  to  amateur  pho¬ 
tographers  to  compete  for  a  trip  to 
Hollywood.  The  camera  fan  who 
submitted  the  best  photo  taken  of 
DeMille  during  his  one-day  visit  to 
Chicago  would  be  awarded  a  week’s 
visit  to  Hollywood  with  all  expenses 
paid.  Hundreds  of  Chicago  amateur 


lens  laddies  and  lassies  turned  out  to 
“shoot”  the  movie  director. 

The  Herald  &  Examiner  camera 
pages  are  edited  by  Milton  Rosen- 
BLOOM,  under  the  direction  of  Ralph 
Williams,  Sunday  editor.  Promotion 
of  the  pages  as  a  circulation-building 
feature  is  being  handled  by  Emil 
Garber,  circulation  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chicago  Hearst  papers. 

Seek  Ruling  on  Carriers 

NEW  JERSEY  newspaper  publishers 

and  circulators  recently  requested 
the  New  Jersey  Unemployment  Com¬ 
pensation  Commission  to  rule  on  the 
status  of  carrier  boys.  Daily  newspa¬ 
pers,  operating  under  the  “Little 
Merchant  Plan,”  had  previously  as¬ 
sumed  the  carriers  were  independent 
contractors  and  therefore  not  subject 
to  the  unemployment  tax  imposed  on 
publishers  for  regular  employes.  Re¬ 
cently,  however,  a  state  official  in¬ 
formed  one  New  Jersey  publisher 
that  his  carriers  would  undoubtedly 
be  considered  employes.  This  tenta¬ 
tive  judgment  was  based  on  two  fac¬ 
tors:  (1)  Newspaper  supervised  dis¬ 
tribution  of  its  copies;  (2)  Publisher 
paid  boys  a  premium  for  securing 
new  subscriptions. 

Carriers  Thank  Subscribers 

CARRIER  BOYS  for  the  Birmingham 

News  -  Age  -  Herald  recently  pre¬ 
sented  subscribers  with  cards,  thank¬ 
ing  them  for  having  continued  their 
subscriptions  at  the  new  rate.  The 
News-Age-Herald  raised  subscription 
rates  from  20  to  25  cents  a  week  for 
daily  and  Sunday.  “I  want  you  to 
know  that  of  the  additional  5  cents 
per  week  you  are  paying  for  your 
paper,  I  receive  2\>2  cents  in  increased 
profits,”  read  the  carrier  message. 

■ 

CHAffiMEN  APPOINTED 

Chairmen  of  standing  committees 

for  the  Mid- Atlantic  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association’s  1938  activities  were 
announced  this  week  by  President 
G.  T.  Carter,  Florence  (S.  C.)  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  as  follows:  Membership; 
D.  C.  Johnson,  Burlington  (N.  C.) 

Daily  Times-News;  Entertainment: 
W.  T.  Corbin,  Greensboro  (N.  C.) 

News-Record;  Program:  J.  G.  Ward, 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer;  By  Laws 
and  Resolutions:  W.  G.  (Barrington, 
Durham  (N.  C.)  Herald-Sun;  Motor 
Bus  and  Baggage  Transportation; 
J.  R.  Marks,  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen- 
Times;  Audit  and  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations;  Thomas  Coppedge,  Con¬ 
cord  (N.  C.)  Tribune;  ^y  Welfare: 
C.  W.  Lovett,  Wilmington  (N.  C.) 

Star-News;  Publicity:  B.  L.  Welfare, 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal-Sen¬ 
tinel;  Special  Convention  City:  A.  F. 
Ballentine,  Greenville  (S.  C.)  News- 
Piedmont. 


Makes  Effective  Use 
of  Office-Made  Maps 

Beating  the  news  services  by  a  full 
day  is  good  work  if  you  can  do  it  and 
Kermet  E.  Parker,  telegraph  editor 
New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald  has  done 
it. 

Parker  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  use 
of  cuts,  mats,  graphs  and  charts  in 
putting  a  story  across.  He  keeps  his 
morgue  well  supplied  but  since  no  one 
knows  where  news  is  likely  to  break 
next  he  always  found  maps  quite  a 
problem. 

The  New  London,  Texas,  school 
blast  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  be¬ 
gin  a  practice  which  has  proved  effec¬ 
tive.  He  provided  himself  with  a 
number  of  outline  maps.  Now  when 
a  major  story  breaks  he  grabs  a  map, 
consults  an  atlas,  draws  in  the  locale 
of  the  story  and  sends  it  to  an  en¬ 
graver.  That  evening  the  Herald  ap¬ 
pears  with  the  story  and  map  instead 
of  waiting  a  day  until  the  morning  or 
afternoon  mat  services  came  along 
with  their  map. 

Other  stories  on  which  Parker  used 
office-made  maps  included  the  Ohio 
river  flood  and  the  plane  crash  near 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

■ 

More  Dailies  Adopt 
3c  Street  Price 

Several  dailies  in  New  England, 
where  publishers  and  circulation 
managers  conferred  recently  on  the 
advisability  of  increasing  rates  be 
cause  of  high  production  costs,  were 
among  newspapers  that  raised  street 
prices  this  week. 

The  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  and 
Evening  Bulletin  and  the  Haverhill 
(Mass.)  Everting  Gazette,  increased 
their  newsstand  price  from  two  to 
three  cents,  effective  Jan.  31.  In  the 
Gazette’s  case  it  was  the  first  increase 
in  117  years,  according  to  Treasurei 
Robert  L.  Wright. 

Effective  Feb.  1,  the  street  price  ol 
the  Kansas  City  Journal-Post  was 
raised  from  two  to  three  cents.  There 
will  be  no  change  in  the  price  of  the 
Sunday  paper  or  in  mail  or  carrier 
delivered  rates. 

BASEBALL  DINNER 

New  York  Chapter  of  the  Basebal' 
Writers’  Association  held  its  annua', 
banquet  Jan.  30  at  the  Commodore 
Hotel.  After  a  series  of  skits  based 
on  the  records  of  players,  managers 
and  owners,  Tom  Meany,  World-Tele¬ 
gram.  president  of  the  chapter,  made 
presentations  of  plaques  to  Judge 
Kenesaw  M.  Landis,  baseball’s  high 
commissioner,  and  Joe  Di  Maggio 
New  York  Yankees  batting  star,  am 
a  silver  replica  of  his  famous  bat  t( 
“Babe”  Ruth.  More  than  1,000  at 
tended. 
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was  specializing  in  shorter 
stories  and  tighter  writing 
BECAUSE  — it  was  believed 
that  Mr  X  wanted  his  news 
features  to  be  telegraphic, 
not  encyclopedic. 
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Some  of  the  220  Papers 
Publishing 

MUTT  &  JEFF 


“BOSS  . . . 

we  want  to  try 
ANOTHER  test!” 
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Qloprka  f^atr  iournal 

ARTHUR  J.  CARRUTH.  JR. 


Topeka, Kansas, 
December  6  1937 

Mr.  Ed"-ard  N.Dolbey, Jr., 

Bell  Syndicate,  247  W.43rd  St., 

New  Yorl:  City. 

Dear  Mr.  Dolbey:- 

For  two  or  three  years  the  syndicate 
lads,  oh  the  road,  have  diagnosea  Tlie  State 
Journal  for  ne.  (I  think  that  is  a  studious 
operation  well  rehearsed  before  one  enters  the 
office  of  the  managing  editor, isn’t  it?)_.  In 
pach  instance  our  veteran  comic  strip,  kutt  1 
Jeff,  has  been  their  particular  victim,  laid 
so, one  week,  I  gave  it  the  acid  test— I  left  i' 
out  of  the  paper. 

Never  again! 


Miami  News 
Denver  Post 
Flint  Journal 
Boston  Globe 
Wichita  Eagle 
Tampa  Times 
Florence  News 
Newark  Ledger 
Charlotte  News 
Columbia  Slate 
Syracuse  Herald 
Washington  Star 
Indianapolis  News 
Binghamton  Press 
Birmingham  News 
New  Orleans  Item 
San  Diego  Tribune 
Elmira  Star-Gazette 
Dallas  Times-Herald 
South  Bend  Tribune 
Philadelphia  Bulletin 
New  Haven  Register 
Beaumont  Enterprise 
Lincoln  Slate  Journal 
Topeka  State  Journal 
Tacoma  News-Tribune 
Mobile  Press  Register 
Chattanooga  Free  Press 
San  Francisco  Chronicle 
Springfield  (Ohio)  News 
Ft.  Worth  Star-Telegram 
Peoria  Journal  -  Transcript 
Oregon  Journal  (Portland) 
Wheeling  News 
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We  want  the  hard  boiled  editors 
who  run  newspapers  to  READ 
the  NEW  Mutt  &  Jeff  comic  strip. 
...  So  we've  sold  Bell  Syndicate 
on  the  idea  of  PROVING  we  are 
FUNNY  ...  if  you  doubt  us  send 
for  samples  FREE.  Look  it  over. 
Mr.  Editor.  It's  FUNNY  .  .  .  It's 
new  .  .  .  It's  fresh  .  .  .  It's  keen 
and  alive  as  to-day's  headlines. 
That's  why  Editor  Arthur  Car- 
ruth,  Jr.,  of  Topeka  said  there's 
“NO  SUBSTITUTE''  for  it  once 
your  readers  get  acquainted 
with  muddling  MUTT  and  his. 
little  pal  JEFP. 


Tlierc  is  one  feature  that  age  hasn’t 
handicapped!  I  received  telephone  calls  from 
old  and* young  in  Topeka;  I  heard  about  it  at 
the  club;  and  I  had  letters  from  the  rural 
districts— pencilled  letters  on  ruled  uaper  from 
old  subscribers  who  protested  vigorously. 

So  beck  into  the  pancr  went  Mutt  &  Jeff— and  it 
will  stay  there  as  long  as  it  clicks. 

I  eri  not  telling  this  story  to  you  alone— 
I’m  telling  it  to  the  chaps  who  call  with 
grips  full  of  "substitutes!" 

V  Sincer^y  \  ^ 


MANAGING  EDITOl 


Henry  M.  Snevily 
■  General  Manager 
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BUILDING  A  MODERN 
CLASSIFIED  SECTION 

By  GEORGE  T.  PAPPAS 

AUTHOR.  ‘  IDEAS  FOR  BUILDING  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING" 

No.  16.  Improved  Credit  and  Collection  Methods 


(Continued  from  last  week) 

IT  IS  CUSTOMARY  for  newspapers 
to  bill  their  contract  advertisers  on 
the  first  of  each  month,  and  to  expect 
payment  for  the  previous  month’s  ad¬ 
vertising  before  the  10th.  Discounts 
of  S'r  or  10%  are  often  given.  One 
newspaper,  instead  of  giving  a  dis¬ 
count.  charges  an  additional  2  cents 
per  line  if  the  bill  is  not  paid  on  time. 

Very  few  newspapers  seem  to  have 
hard  and  fast  rules  for  their  classified 
contract  advertisers.  Each  individual 
case  is  judged  on  the  basis  of  past  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  account  and  the 
amount  of  money  involved.  Where 
collection  and  classified  departments 
work  together,  the  classified  manager 
receives  one  week  in  advance  from 
the  credit  department  the  names  of 
those  contract  advertisers  whose 
credit  may  have  to  be  shut  off  because 
of  non-payment  for  advertising.  The 
salesmen  who  handle  these  particular 
accounts  try  to  collect  the  money. 
Thus,  the  classified  department  is 
able  to  prevent  the  loss,  due  to  credit, 
of  many  contracts.  Most  newspap)ers, 
even  though  forced  finally  to  shut  off 
a  contract  advertiser’s  credit  with  the 
paper,  continue  to  accept  his  adver¬ 
tising  on  a  cash-with-order  basis,  and 
allow  him  to  pay  a  little  extra  sum 
each  week,  to  help  clean  up  his  old 
account. 

There  are  various  systems  used  to 
collect  cash  in  advance  from  transient 
advertisers.  Some  newspapers  have 
branch  want  ad  offices  in  drug  stores, 
etc.,  and  merely  give  the  advertiser 
who  calls  by  phone,  the  address  of 
the  one  nearest  to  him  so  that  he  can 
place  the  ad  personally  and  pay  cash 
for  it.  Other  newspapers,  in  solicit¬ 
ing  advertisements  for  “Positions 
Wanted,”  suggest  that  the  advertiser 
mail  postage  stamps  to  cover  the  cost 
of  the  ad.  As  soon  as  the  stamps  are 
received,  the  advertisement  is  pub¬ 
lished.  A  few  newspapers  have  col¬ 
lectors  who  phone  the  office  at  reg¬ 
ular  intervals  and  are  given  names 
and  addresses  of  people  from  whom 
they  are  to  collect  cash  in  advance. 
Newspapers  with  few  or  no  outside 
collectors  can  work  this  plan  through 
their  regular  classified  street  solicitors. 

Messenger  Service  Used 

Still  other  newspapers  have  West¬ 
ern  Union  or  Postal  Telegraph  mes¬ 
senger  boys  pick  up  cash  from  indi¬ 
vidual  advertisers.  The  newspaper 
usually  pays  10  cents  for  each  collec¬ 
tion.  A  few  newspapers  permit  the 
ad  to  be  started  the  following  day, 
sending  collectors  to  call  on  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  the  day  after  it  appears.  If 
the  advertiser  does  not  pay  imme¬ 
diately,  the  advertisement  is  can¬ 
celled  after  one  insertion.  Telephone 
salesgirls  should  be  taught  to  solicit 
“Cash  -  with  -  order”  advertising  as 
conscientiously  as  they  solicit  charge 
advertising.  A  classified  manager  can 
successfully  use  one  of  these  plans  to 
pick  up  cash  in  advance  from  “cash- 
with-order”  advertisers. 

For  transient  advertising  that  is  to 
be  charged,  a  few  newspapers  will 
bill  a  seven-time  order  at  its  expira¬ 
tion  and  give  the  advertiser  an  addi¬ 
tional  10  days  in  which  to  pay.  A 
newspaper  ^ould  be  able  to  work 
out  a  better  system  than  this  and  not 
have  to  wait  so  long  for  its  money. 

Here  is  an  excellent  plan:  The 
newspaper  sends  out  a  memorandum 
statement  on  a  one-cent  post  card  the 
day  the  advertisement  expires.  Three 


days  later,  a  boy  is  sent  to  pick  up  the 
money,  explaining  this  is  another  ser¬ 
vice  offered  by  the  newspaper  to  save 
the  advertiser  the  trouble  of  bringing 
or  sending  the  money  to  the  office. 
If  the  boy  is  unable  to  collect  imme¬ 
diately,  he  makes  an  appointment  for 
the  following  day.  By  using  this 
plan,  one  newspaper  has  been  able  to 
collect  for  more  than  75%  of  its  tran¬ 
sient  advertising  within  a  period  of 
three  to  five  days  after  its  expi¬ 
ration. 

Bicycle  Service  Efficient 

Two  or  three  newspapers  in  small 
cities  have  eliminated  a  lot  of  work 
and  expense  in  the  credit  department 
by  having  a  boy  with  a  bicycle  collect 
ca.sh  for  all  transient  orders  as  they 
start  in  the  paper.  These  newspapers 
discov'ered  that  delivering  bills  for 
small  amounts  was  a  more  efficient 
method  of  getting  the  money  quickly 
than  by  mailing  them.  The  saving  in 
stamps  alone  will  help  to  cover  a  good 
portion  of  the  boy’s  nominal  salary. 
One  newspaper  using  this  system  had 
a  credit  loss  of  only  on  more 

than  $40,000  worth  of  business. 

Newspapers  now  having  two  or 
more  transient  billers  in  the  credit 
department,  might  seriously  consider 
replacing  them  with  regular  collec¬ 
tion  territories,  covered  by  boys  on 
bicycles  or  motorcycles.  Quite  often, 
small  bills  are  not  paid  because  the 
newspaper  allows  too  much  time  be¬ 
fore  a  collector  calls. 

People  who  won't  pay  a  collector 
are  either  deadbeats  or  ju.st  haven’t 
any  money. 

When  a  new  order  from  a  delin¬ 
quent  advertiser  reaches  the  credit 
department  on  some  newspapers, 
someone  telephones  the  advertiser  in 
an  effort  to  collect  some  money  on  the 
old  bill,  or  to  arrange  to  collect  in 
advance  for  the  new  order.  If  this 
procedure  is  being  followed,  a  classi¬ 
fied  manager  should  see  that  every 
precaution  is  taken  by  the  credit  de¬ 
partment  to  save  the  new  order.  Some 
classified  managers  arrange  to  have 
these  orders  handed  back  to  the  tele¬ 
phone  salesgirls  who  originally  sold 
the  ads.  TTie  salesgirl  calls  up  the 
advertiser  and  tries  to  make  whatever 
arrangements  are  necessary  to  get  the 
ad  in  the  paper.  One  newspaper  fol¬ 
lowing  this  procedure  was  able  to 
save  more  than  50%  of  such  orders  as 
compared  with  the  previous  loss  of 


nearly  100%  caused  by  the  aggressive 
tactics  of  the  credit  department. 

A  newspaper  with  a  large  rural  cir¬ 
culation,  which  had  received  a  good 
volume  of  classified  advertising  from 
farmers,  found  it  was  losing  quite  a 
bit  of  money  on  this  business.  After 
all  other  regular  collection  methods 
had  failed,  accounts  that  were  past 
due  for  six  months  or  more  were 
turned  over  to  the  newspaper’s  rural 
route  men  for  collection.  These  rural 
route  men  were  paid  25%  of  all  of  the 
money  they  were  able  to  collect.  The 
plan  was  so  successful  that  the  news¬ 
paper  was  able  to  make  a  substantial 
reduction  in  the  size  of  its  “No 
Credit”  list.  Another  newspaper 
adopted  the  same  plan  for  its  city 
accounts,  using  the  regular  classified 
street  salesmen  to  make  collections 
outside  of  their  regular  wroking  hours. 
The  men  were  pleased  with  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  earn  some  additional 
money,  and  the  newspaper  collected 
a  lot  of  money  it  never  expected  to 
get. 

In  reorganizing  their  collection  sys¬ 
tems,  the  newspapers  in  a  certain  city 
got  together  in  1934  and  agreed  to 
eliminate  all  discounts  to  transient 
advertisers.  The  result  of  this  change 
was  later  announced  by  one  of  the 
classified  managers.  Classified  col¬ 
lections  of  these  newspapers  from 
August,  1933  to  September,  1934,  aver¬ 
aged  90.6%.  In  the  nine  months  fol¬ 
lowing  the  elimination  of  the  dis¬ 
count.  collections  averaged  94%. 

■ 

FCC  PERMIT  REFUSED 

The  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  has  denied  the  application  by 
George  H.  Evans  and  Davis  O.  Van 
Divier,  publishers  of  the  Chickasha 
(Okla.)  Express,  for  a  construction 
permit  for  a  radio  station  in  Chic- 
ka.sha. 


THE  MARK 
OF  ACCURACY,  SPEED 
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UNITED  PRESS 


NEW  PUBUCATION 

The  New  England  Editor  and 
Printer,  monthly,  regional  trade  news 
publication  to  be  distributed  by  con¬ 
trolled  circulation  to  newspapers, 
printers,  advertising  agencies  and 
magazines  published  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  will  make  its  debut  about 
Feb.  15.  The  first  issue,  on  slick  pa¬ 
per,  will  run  56  pages,  of  9  by  12 
trim  size.  Personnel  of  the  new  pub¬ 
lication  sponsored  by  the  New  En¬ 
gland  Press  Association  include  Harry 
Stone  Bagley,  editor  and  manager, 
and  these  associates:  Thomas  J.  Tier¬ 
ney,  formerly  of  the  Cambridge 
Chronicle  and  Boston  Post;  Eliot  B 
Spaulding  of  the  Boston  Transcript 
editorial  staff;  Harry  L.  Harding,  lec¬ 
turer  at  Babson  Institute,  Harvard 
and  Boston  University;  Carroll  A. 
Lake,  makeup  editor,  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor;  John  Curry,  Machine 
Composition  Company;  and  Adolph 
F.  John.son,  New  England  manager. 
A  &  P.  food  stores. 

■ 

JOINS  INTERNATIONAL 

Montreal,  Jan.  31 — S.  L.  de  Car¬ 
teret,  general  manager  of  the  Bromp- 
ton  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  has  been 
appointed  general  manager  of  Cana¬ 
dian  International  Paper  Co.,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  announcement  made  by- 
John  H.  Hinman,  president.  Mr.  de 
Carteret  was  born  in  New  Zealand. 
Subsequent  to  residing  in  India  he 
went  to  the  United  States  where  he 
graduated  from  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School  of  Yale  University  in  1908 
Since  that  time,  he  has  been  connected 
with  the  pulp  and  paper  industry 
in  Canada  in  various  capacities,  with 
Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Brown 
Corporation,  Hammermill  Paper  Co 
and  Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  He 
will  assume  his  new  duties  during  the 
month  of  February. 


Questions  Answered  By 

“THE  RED  BOOK” 

Where  can  I  get  a  complete  list  of  advertising  agencies  and 
their  space-buyers? 

Where  con  I  get  a  complete  list  of  doily  newspapers  and 
their  executive  personnel? 

Where  can  I  secure  the  wage  scales  of  the  principKol  news¬ 
paper  craft  unions? 

Where  can  I  secure  a  compendium  of  legal  decisions  and 
legislation  affecting  the  press? 

Where  can  I  obtain  a  bibliography  of  books  on  advertising 
and  journalism? 

These  and  thousands  of  other  questions  are  answered  by 
that  standard  work  of  reference  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
YEAR  BOOK,  published  in  January  of  this  year  as  part  of 
a  regular  issue  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

.4  limited  number  of  extra  copies  are  arailable  now 
for  those  who  enter  their  subscriptions  promptly. 

EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 
1700  Times  Building 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Send  us  EDITOR  &  PI  BLISHER  for  one  year,  including  the  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK  and  all  other  sperial  publications  you  is.sue 
throughout  the  year.  Bill  us  for  $4  which  we’ll  remit  promptly. 


NAME  . STREET 


.STATE  . 2-12-38 


LAND 


^fU,  FNr,l  m 


miwspaper:^  ia  aew  eaglaad  make  more  sales 


Ctrcu-  2,500  10.000 
iMtion  lines  lines 


*Pawtucket  Times. . 
tProvidence  Bulletin 
tProvidence  Journal. 
tProvidence  Journal 
*Westerly  Sun . 


The  New  England  exhibit, 
Fponsored  by  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Council,  in  Grand 
Central  Terminal.  New  York 
City. 


MAINE— Population  707.422 

*BanKor  Daily  News .  ...  (M)  3l,00«l  .00 

**Portiand  Press-Herald  Express  Sun¬ 
day  Telegram . (M&E;  62.018  .20 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE— Population  <6.5.202 

*Concord  Monitor-Patriot . (E)  7,086  .OC 

tKeene  Sentinel . (E)  4.078  .04 

*Manchester  Union-Leader . (M&E)  22,062  .1.5 

VERMONT— Population  250.611 

*Barre  Times . (E)  7,000  .04 

tBennington  Banner . . (E)  2,514  .025 

^Brattleboro  Reformer . (E)  2,862  .04 

*Burlington  Free  Press . (M)  17,026  .065 

Johnsbury  Caledonian-Record  .  .  (E)  4,805  .045 

MASSACHUSETTS— Population  4,240,614 
^^Beverly  Evening  Times . (E)  4,000  ,025 


**Boston  Evening  American . 

Boston  Sunday  Advertiser.  .. .. 

Boston  Globe . .  .  .  . . 

*Boston  Globe . 

•Boston  Post . 

"Boston  Post. . . . . . 

"TOston  Record . 

Brockton  Enterprise-Times.... 

•Fall  River  Herald-News . 

Fitchburg  Sentinel . 

’Framingham  News . 

Gloucester  Times . 

Greenfield  Recorder-Oasette... 


...  (E)  268.627 
(S)  545,606 
(M&E)  278,782 
.  ..  (S)  216,720 
...(M>  262.260 

_ (S)  270,561 

...(M)  222,460 
.  . .  .  (E)  22,258 

....(E)  20,760 

....(E)  12,244 

....(E)  5,614 

. .  .  (E)  6,004 
. .  .  (E)  7,258 


In  summer  and  in  winter,  New  England  is  an  enticing  playground  visited 
by  many  thousands  of  vacationists. 


Business  men  who  come  here  to  play  are  invariably  impressed  by  the  super¬ 
iority  of  New  England  as  a  market.  That  is  one  reason  why  New  England 
cities  are  so  often  selected  for  test  campaigns.  Certainly,  advertising  and 
selling  programs  which  cannot  succeed  in  these  bright,  clear,  busy  cities 
probably  could  not  succeed  anywhere.  And  these  markets  are  conveniently 
located  for  close  observation  by  agency  executives  and  sales-managers. 


The  ability  of  the  New  England  market  to  absorb 
merchandise  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  retail 
sales  exceed  two  billion,  seven  hundred  million 
dollars  annually. 


Executives  who  visit  New  England  for  winter  or 
summer  sports  are  invited  to  visit  New  England 
newspapers  to  see  at  first  hand  how  efficiently  and 
effectively  they  co-operate  with  advertisers. 


Circu-  2,500  10.000 
lation  lines  lines 
MASSACHUSETTS— (Continued) 

**H«>erhill  Gazette . (E)  16,144  .07  .06 

tHolyoke  Transcript .  (E)  18,221  .085  .07 

**Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune . (ME)  20,926  .11  .10 

*Lowell  Courier-Citizen  and  Evening 

Leader . (M&E)  25.214  .10  .09 

tLynn  Item . (E)  17,621  .08  .07 

|New  Bedford  Standard  Times  and 

Mercury .  (M&E)  52.877  .16  .16 

INew  Bedford  Sunday  Standard  Times 

(S)  27,240  .10  .10 

|•Newburyport  Daily  News .  (E)  4,926  .02  .02  < 

**North  Adams  Transcript  .  (E)  11,568  .06  .05 

•Pittsfield  Eagle . (E)  20,708  .08  .08 

••Quincy  Patriot  Ledger .  (E)  20,208  .08  .08 

•Salem  News . (E)  20.020  .09  .08 

•Taunton  Gazette . (E)  9.696  .055  .045 

tWaltham  News  Tribune . (E)  8,029  .04  .035 

tWorcester  Telegram  and  Evening 

Gazette . (M&E)  115,288  .21  .28 

tWorcester  Sunday  Telegram . (S)  62,897  .22  .20 


Circu-  2,500  10,000 
lation  lines  lines 


CONNECTICUT — Population  1,606,902 


'^Danbury  News-Times . 

. (E) 

10,112 

.06 

.06 

•Hartford  Courant . 

. (M) 

42,043 

.12 

.12 

•Hartford  Courant . 

. (S) 

66,252 

.17 

.17 

tHartford  Times . . 

. (E) 

62,816 

,17 

.17 

••Meriden  Record . 

. (M) 

8,978 

.05 

.04 

}New  Britain  Herald . 

. (E) 

17.461 

.09 

.08 

tNew  Haven  Register . 

.  fE*S) 

65,209 

.17 

.16 

•New  London  Day . 

. (E) 

15,080 

.06 

.06 

tNorwich  Bulletin  and  Record ■ . 

.(M&E) 

19.775 

.09 

.07 

•Stamford  Advocate . 

. (E> 

12,208 

.07 

.06 

•Waterbury  Republican  &  Am  . 

(M&E) 

24,285 

.10 

.10 

•Waterbury  Republican  &  Am. . 

.  .  (E&Sj 

29,227 

.10 

.10 

(B)  Combination  rate  Daily  Journal  and  Evening  Bulletin — 20c. 
(C;  Sold  only  In  combination  with  Saturday  or  Monday  American. 

(E)  Rates  apply  to  1,400  lines  and  open  rate. 

(F)  Rates  apply  to  1,400  lines  and  4,200  lines. 


•A.  B.  C.  Publishers*  Statement  October  I,  1927. 
}A.  B.  C.  2  months’  Statement  October  I,  1927. 
••A.  B.  C.  Publishers'  Statement  April  t,  1927. 
^Publishers*  Affidavit  October  I,  1927. 
^tPublishers*  Affidavit  April  I.  1927. 


.10 

.22 

.12  (B) 

.22 
.04 
.06 


RHODE  ISLAND— Population  687,497 

tmes . (E)  20,782  .10 

ulletin . (E)  102,601  .22 

ournal . (M)  44,812  .12 

_ (S)  104,029  .22 
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53  ENGRAVING  SHOPS 
IN  N.  Y.  STRIKE 

1,400  Union  Men  Involved  . . . 
Holi  Still  Out  on  Thursday 


man  Roth  finally  quelled  the  disturb¬ 
ance,  explaining  it  was  beyond  his  "1938  Ad  Dollar 

power  to  interfere  with  the  legitimate 

presence  of  the  newsmen.  Several  JVLllSt  OWOOt 


Approximately  1,400  commercial 
plant  workers  of  Local  1,  Interna¬ 
tional  Photo  -  Engravers  Union  of 
North  America,  an  AFL  affiliate,  went 
on  strike  Tuesday  morning  tying  up 
53  union  plants  in  the  city.  News¬ 
paper  shops  were  not  affected  but 
advertising  agencies  were  hamp>ered  to 
a  certain  extent. 

Some  plants  signed  with  the  union 
immediately  and  the  men  returned  to 
work.  Up  until  Thursday  afternoon, 
only  25  plants  involving  700  men  were 
still  struck. 

The  strike  was  the  result  of  a 
breakdown  in  negotiations  for  a  new 
contract  with  the  Photo-Engravers 
Board  of  Trade.  The  present  contract 
which  expired  Jan.  1  provided  for 
3f)  hours  day  and  night  work  with  a 
wage  scale  of  $63  fier  week  day  work 
and  $73  per  week  for  night  work. 

The  new  scale  proposed  at  the 
opening  of  negotiations  Nov.  30  in¬ 
cluded  $70  for  a  32-hour  week  of  day 
work  and  $80  for  30  hours  night  work. 
A  second  union  proposal  was  later 
made  for  the  existing  wages  with 
hours  reduced  to  35  hours  of  day 
work  and  34*2  hours  of  night  work 
for  the  first  year,  and  33®4  hours  the 
second  year.  The  Board  of  Trade  re¬ 
fused  this  offer  and  offered  to  sub¬ 
mit  their  own  compromise  to  arbitra¬ 
tion.  The  vote  was  taken  Sunday. 

Those  shops  which  signed  up  this 
week  agreed  to  the  last  proposal  of 
the  union.  The  Board  of  Trade, 
which  has  30  members,  was  in  ses¬ 
sion  Thursday  and  it  was  expected  an 
early  settlement  would  be  reached. 

As  far  as  could  be  determined  no 
advertising  agency  suffered  except 
for  a  short  delay  and  a  little  incon¬ 
venience.  Several  were  employing 
shops  that  signed  up  in  a  hurry  and 
others  sent  their  work  out  of  town 
as  far  as  Philadelphia.  No  drastie 
delays  were  reported. 


rows  of  tables  reserved  for  the  press 
were  cleared  of  outsiders,  however, 
and  the  meeting  went  on. 

Publisher  Leslie  E.  Sanders,  of  Or¬ 
lando  (Fla.)  Morning  Sentinel,  was 
a  member  of  the  committee  selected 
by  the  conference  to  confer  with 
President  Roosevelt.  Sanders  was 
chairman  of  the  division  considering 
development  and  location  of  small 
industry. 


continued  from  page  5 


Homer  McKee  Joins 
Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co. 

Chicago,  Feb.  2  —  Homer  McKee, 
president  of  his  own  advertising 
agency  for  more  than  20  years,  has 
joined  the  Chi- 


Homer  McKee 


cago  office  of  Er¬ 
win,  Wasey  & 
Company  as 
vice-president,  it 
was  announced 
today  by  C.  R. 
Vail,  in  charge 
of  the  local  office. 

Robert  McKee, 
who  has  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  his 
father  as  secre¬ 
tary  and  trea¬ 
surer  of  Homer 
McKee,  Inc., 


also  joining  Erwin,  Wasey’s  Chicago 
office  in  an  executive  capacity. 

Accounts  which  Mr.  McKee  will 
continue  to  service  in  his  new  con¬ 
nection  are:  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 
(periodical  advertising);  Link  Belt 
Company,  Bunte  Brothers,  All-State 
Automobile  Insurance  Co.,  and  Her¬ 
cules  Life  Insurance  Co.,  all  of  Chi¬ 
cago. 


HEADS  WOMEN'S  GROUP 


Trade  Conferees  Fail 
to  Eject  Reporters 


(Py  U'li-qraph  to  Kditor  &  Pi  blisiif*) 

Washington.  D.  C.,  Feb.  3 — With 
delegates  sprawling  on  the  floor, 
tumbling  over  chairs  and  adding  to 
the  general  din  that  has  marked  the 
conference  of  “small  business”  since 
it  opened  yesterday  morning,  a  bel¬ 
ligerent  move  to  eject  reporters  and 
rows  cameramen  failed  today  when 
Chairman  Fred  Roth  insisted  the 
press  was  within  its  rights  in  report¬ 
ing  news  of  the  conference  and  re¬ 
fused  to  order  them  from  the  audi¬ 
torium. 

Delegates  arriving  this  morning  for 
the  second  day  of  the  gathering 
snarled  in  the  general  direction  of 
the  press  tables.  News  stories  com¬ 
menting  upon  the  bedlam  of  the  fi-st 
day  obviously  had  irked  the  “butch¬ 
ers.  bakers  and  candlestick  makers,” 
as  one  newspaper  had  described  them. 

Soon  after  today’s  session  opened 
committees  began  the  presentation  of 
reports  only  to  be  interrupted  bv 
Robert  Kaempfer,  New  York  City’s 
self-styled  “forgotten  man,”  who  de¬ 
manded  the  floor.  Supporters  and 
foes  iump>od  to  their  feet,  hundreds 
of  voices  shouted  at  once,  uniformed 
policemen  swooped  down  upon 
Kaempfer  and  alert  cameramen 
hopped  to  the  scene  of  action. 

Mob  Takes  Up  Cry 

“Throw  the  reporters  out,”  some¬ 
one  shouted,  and  in  a  moment  the 
cry  was  taken  up  and  became  a  mob 
demand  with  a  few  choice  adjectives 
in.'^erted  before  the  word  “reporters.” 

After  much  gavel  banging,  Chair- 


Miss  Constance  Van  Natta,  assistant 
woman’s  editor,  Topeka  (Kan.)  Daily 
Capital,  and  Editor  &  Publisher  cor¬ 
respondent,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Kansas  Newspaper  Women’s  As¬ 
sociation  Jan.  29  at  the  Hotel  Kansan 
in  Topeka.  Miss  Helen  Townsley, 
Great  Bend  Tribune,  was  elected  sec¬ 
retary,  and  Mrs.  Maude  T.  Breese, 
Chase  County  Leader,  was  re-elected 
treasurer.  About  75  active  news¬ 
paper  women  were  present.  Miss 
Van  Natta  succeeds  Miss  Bertha 
Shore,  Augxista  Gazette. 


EXPORT  VALUE  UP 

Montreal,  Feb.  2 — Substantial 


creases  were  shown  in  both  volume 
and  value  of  newsprint  exported  from 
Canada  during  the  nine  months  ended 
last  Dec.  31,  at  53,556.346  cwt.  worth 
$98,540,886,  against  47,351,261  valued 
at  $82,260,922  in  the  corresponding  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  previous  year.  Wood  pulp 
and  screenings  exported  amounted  to 
13,095,202  cwt.  worth  $32,520,584,  com¬ 
pared  with  11,472,905  at  $23,915,000. 
Exports  of  pulpwood  in  the  nine 
months  totalled  1.326,316  cords,  worth 
$10,815,017,  against  9^.824,  at  $7,405,- 
886. 


R.  &  H.  BEER  DRIVE 


Rubsam  &  Horrmann  Brewing  Co., 
New  York  (Mackay-Spaulding,  agen¬ 
cy),  is  now  releasing  its  enlarged  1938 
advertising  campaign.  To  meet  antic¬ 
ipated  demand,  Rubsam  &  Horrmann 
have  installed  22  new,  steel,  glass- 
lined  tanks,  with  a  capacity  of  3,740,- 
000  ten-ounce  glasses  of  beer,  which 
is  enough  to  slake  the  thirst  of  half 
of  New  York’s  population  at  one 
time. 


you  are  doing  it  purely  to  build  store 
prestige  through  entertainment  for  the 
people  of  your  community.  Too  many 
tests  have  proven  that  you  cannot  di¬ 
rectly  sell  goods  in  a  department  store 
through  radio  solicitation. 

“Go  slowly  on  direct  mail.  It  is 
usually  far  too  costly  for  the  results  it 
produces  in  terms  of  direct  selling. 

“Take  all  the  savings  derived  from 
elimination  of  the  things  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  and  put  these  savings  into  more 
dramatic,  more  outstanding,  more  dy¬ 
namic  use  of  newspaper  space.  Don’t 
let  anyone  tell  you  that  powerful, 
well-timed,  well  thought-out  adver¬ 
tisements  in  your  leading  newspaper 
are  not  the  finest  way  to  build  pres¬ 
tige  and  induce  business  that  has  been 
devised  since  the  invention  of  printer's 
ink.” 

Wants  Experiments 

William  H.  McLeod,  Wm.  Filene’s 
Sons  Company,  Boston,  took  a  slightly 
different  view.  Saying  he  had  no 
doubt  that  in  1938  newspapers  “still 
will  be  the  best  advertising  medium,” 
he  added: 

“Nevertheless  I  think  we  would  fail 
in  our  duties  if  we  did  not  at  least 
think  about  and  probably  experiment 
with  new,  little  used,  poorly  used  or 
unused  media.  What  about  color? 
How  close  is  television  to  us?  What 
about  the  company  that  sells  all  its 
fish  by  mail?  Or  the  company  that 
sells  what  I  think  is  the  hardest  thing 
in  the  world  to  sell — insurance  by 
mail?  How  can  we  get  back  the  cus¬ 
tomers  who  left  us  for  parts  unknown 
last  year?  Which  way  is  selling  on 
installments  going?  Why  hasn’t  the 
department  store  done  better  with 
radio?  Are  our  employes  the  walking 
salesmen  they  should  be?  Are  our 
windows  being  ‘trimmed’  to  please  the 
store  owners  or  to  sell  to  the  public? 
These  and  many  others  should  have 
consideration  in  any  plan  for  1938.” 

Mr.  McLeod  urged  that  buyers — 
“the  really  key  men”  —  should  be 
trained  to  submit  advertising  ideas 
whenever  they  request  advertising  for 
their  departments. 

Offers  Men’s  Suit  Plan 

F.  B.  Todd,  director  of  men’s  wear 
promotions.  Associated  Wool  Indus¬ 
tries,  New  York,  de.scribed  that  a.sso- 
ciation’s  “balanced  wardrobe”  plan 
for  men’s  wear,  which  he  said  would 
put  new  interest  into  advertising  and 
increase  its  efficiency.  Past  emphasis 
on  price,  he  said,  had  cut  the  number 
of  suits  sold  per  man  by  18%  even  in 
the  boom  period  from  1926  to  1929,  and 
now  the  figure  stands  at  four-tenths 
of  a  suit  per  man  per  year.  He  con¬ 
trasted  this  with  the  selling  of  clothes 
to  women,  not  because  their  old 
clothes  are  worn  out,  but  because 
they  enjoy  new  clothes. 

The  balanced  wardrobe  plan  calls 
for  advertising  and  selling  men’s  suits 
for  specific  purposes,  with  five  basic 
groups — suits  for  business,  for  dress- 
up,  for  holiday  or  leisure  wear,  for 
formal  dress,  and  for  sports.  By 
stressing  the  special  purposes  of  suits 
of  different  design,  he  said,  Marshall 
Field  store  is  able  to  sell  a  second 
suit  to  more  than  half  its  customers, 
and  another  leading  store  increased  its 
“double-headers”  by  25%.  One  hun¬ 
dred  forty-eight  stores  have  already 
signed  to  use  the  balanced  wardrobe 
plan. 

Unrcalixcd  Power  In  Ads 

W.  S.  Townsend,  of  Townsend  & 
Townsend,  New  York,  who  called  his 
firm  “advertising  evaluators,”  de¬ 


scribed  their  plan  of  operation,  in 
which  copy  is  scrutinized  before  pub¬ 
lication  to  determine  its  effectiveness. 
The  Townsend  system  isolates  27  fac¬ 
tors,  and  requires  that  all  be  present  in 
an  advertisement  for  maximum  power. 
Between  a  thoroughly  good  headline 
and  a  thoroughly  bad  one,  judged  by 
this  system,  he  said,  about  72%  of  an 
advertisement’s  effectiveness  might  be 
lost. 

“Even  the  men  who  buy  advertising 
and  the  men  who  make  it,”  said  Mr. 
Townsend,  “don’t  realize  its  power.  It 
is  the  greatest  selling  force  there  is. 
The  newspaper  is  your  most  powerful 
selling  weapon. 

“Today,  as  in  every  recession,  busi¬ 
ness  men  are  looking  for  ways  to  cut 
expenses.  But  if  you  saw  as  we  do 
daily,  the  tremendous  power  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  you  would  realize  that  if 
you  cut  your  advertising  you  auto¬ 
matically  cut  off  your  sales.  If  you 
want  more  sales  and  profits  in  1938, 
we  suggest  you  be  more  thoughtful 
about  what  goes  into  your  ads.” 
Officers  Elected 

Andrew  Connolly,  publicity  director 
Joseph  Horne  Company,  Pittsburgh, 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division,  succeeding  William 
H.  McLeod,  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Co. 

Dorothy  E.  Swensen,  Abraham  & 
Straus,  Brooklyn,  was  named  vice- 
chairman.  Paul  Blackburn,  D.  M. 
Read  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  was 
elected  secretary  -  treasurer.  Karl 
Egge,  Bloomingdale’s,  New  York  City, 
and  William  H.  Campbell,  G.  Fox 
Company,  Hartford,  Conn.,  were 
elected  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

The  following  were  elected  directors 
of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division:  Wal¬ 
ter  Anderson,  J.  N.  Adam  Co.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.;  Ross  M.  Dalbey,  Younker 
Brothers,  Des  Moines;  Maurice  H. 
Hyde,  The  Emporium,  San  Francisco; 
Brown  S.  McPherson,  Broadway  De¬ 
partment  Store,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles;  H. 
Kenneth  Taylor,  John  Taylor  Dry 
Goods  Company,  Kansas  City;  and  B. 
Lewis  Posen,  Hochschild  Kohn  Co., 
Baltimore. 

The  NRDGA  itself  also  elected 
seven  new  directors.  For  three  years: 
Neal  D.  Mooers,  Cladding’s,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.;  Ralph  I.  Straus,  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  New  York;  Stanley  Mar¬ 
cus,  Neiman-Marcus  Co.,  Dallas;  Fred 
Lazarus,  Jr.,  F.  &  R.  Lazarus  &  Co.. 
Columbus;  J.  W.  Laughlin,  Hale  Bros. 
Stores,  San  Francisco.  Also  Major 
Benjamin  H.  Namm,  The  Namm  Store, 
Brooklyn,  director-at-large,  and  Wal¬ 
ter  Laurie,  The  Bon  Marche,  Seattle, 
director  for  two  years  to  fill  a  vacancy. 
Packaging  Awards 
Bloomingdale’s,  New  York,  was 
named  the  winner  of  the  special  Wolf 
Retail  Award  in  the  third  annual 
packaging  competition  of  the  NRDGA. 

The  cup  presented  by  Irwin  D.  Wolf, 
vice-president,  Kaufmann  Department 
Stores,  Pittsburgh,  was  given  to 
Bloomingdale's  for  its  Show-dog  Bis¬ 
cuit  Box,  held  to  be  the  most  effective 
package  in  shelf  or  counter  visibility. 
Another  Bloomingdale  package — a 
turpentine  can — won  an  honorary 
award  for  the  best  redesigned  package. 

Other  winners  of  Honorary  Awards 
were: 

K.  H.  M.icy  &  Company,  Xew  York — choco¬ 
late  cake  Ihjx — greatest  attractiveness  printed 
in  single  color. 

Wieltoldt  Stores,  Chicago — Arlene’s  cleans¬ 
ing  tissues — greatest  attractiveness  printed  in 
more  than  one  color. 

Montgomery  Ward,  Chicago — motor  oil  farni 
pail — recognition  as  the  most  effective  new 
package  developed  during  the  year,  and  as 
the  best  package  displaying  merchandising  in¬ 
genuity,  regardless  of  adaptation  of  art. 

R.  11.  Macy  &  Company,  New  York— gro- 
grain  hosiery  package — most  effective  for  con¬ 
sumer  convenience. 

-Montgomery  Ward,  Chicago — best  group  '  ■ 
family  of  packages. 
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Film  Actress  to  Write 
Hollywood  Column 


Tl  C 

^harik  vou, 


Mr.  HEARS! 


Esquire  Introduces  Hedda  Hopper  ...  14  Unpub¬ 
lished  Don  Marquis'  Poems  Released  .  .  . 

King  Promotion  Stunt  in  Minneapolis 


By  ROBERT  U.  BROWN 

esquire  features  makes  its  de¬ 
but  into  the  field  of  Hollywood  col¬ 
umns  next  week  with  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  articles  by  Hedda  Hopper,  one  of 
the  screen  capital’s  best  dressed  wo¬ 
men  and  an  actress  of  almost  20  years’ 
experience. 

She  is  now  free-lancing  in  Holly¬ 
wood  and  also  doing  some  acting.  Her 
column  will  appear  Feb.  15  and  will 
contain  news  items  regarding  the  film 
colony,  its  inhabitants,  their  deeds  and 
their  dress.  Miss  Hopper  believes 
Hollywood  is  rapidly  supplanting 
Paris  as  the  fashion  center  of  the 
world  for  the  American  women. 

In  a  letter  to  this  writer,  qualifying 
herself  as  a  columnist,  she  wrote  this 
week:  “Having  been  in  the  picture 
business  for  nearly  20  years,  I  feel 
that  I  know  it  and  its  people  better 
than  most  writers.”  She  claimed  that 
the  screen  actors  and  actresses  being 
her  friends  always  give  her  impor¬ 
tant  stories  when  they  break. 

Howard  Denby,  Esquire  editor,  also 
announced  this  week  the  addition  of 
two  new  color  half-pages.  One  is  of 
the  daily  strip,  “The  Mountain  Boys,” 
by  Paul  Webb,  and  the  other  of  the 
daily  two-column  panel,  “Growing 
Pains,”  by  Phillips. 

archie  appears 

THE  LAST  of  the  late  Don  Marquis’ 

literary  efforts  is  a  series  of  “archy 
stuff”  currently  appearing  in  the  New 
York  Post  and  Philadelphia  Record 
and  being  offered  by  the  George  Mat¬ 
thew  Adams  Service. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago,  Mr.  Adams 
had  the  inspiration  to  revive  and  syn¬ 
dicate  “archy  the  cockroach,”  who 
wrote  his  verses  on  the  typewriter  but 
wasn’t  strong  enough  to  push  down 
the  shift  key,  thereby  ignoring  the 
capital  letters.  Don  Marquis  had  made 
this  character  famous  through  his 
"Sun  Dial”  column  in  the  New  York 
Sun.  Fourteen  of  the  verses  were 
completed  when  Don  Marquis  was 
taken  ill,  never  to  recover.  He  died 
Dec.  29. 

Mr.  Adams  is  now  offering  these 
verses,  commenting  on  the  news,  to 
newspapers  in  the  east,  and  the  prof¬ 
its  are  to  be  turned  over  to  Don  Mar¬ 
quis’  two  sisters. 

King's  Stunt 

king  features  syndicate,  and 

the  Minneapolis  Tribune  during  the 
i  week  of  January  17-22  put  over  one 
of  the  most  ambitious  promotion  stunts 
I  ever  attempted  by  a  syndicate.  King 
sent  to  Minneapolis,  as  guests  of  the 
Tribune,  nine  of  its  “trained  seals,” 
artists  and  columnists,  for  a  week’s 
stay.  At  80  meetings  they  spoke  and 
drew  pictures  for  65,000  people.  Two 
of  the  meetings  were  in  the  municipal 
auditorium  b»efore  audiences  totaling 
I  18.000. 

The  King  Features  troupe  consisted 
i  of  Arthur  “Bugs”  Baer,  Ru.ss  “Tillie 
I  the  Toiler”  Westover,  Otto  “The  Little 
King”  Soglow,  Feg  “Seein’  Stars” 
Murray,  Lyman  “Tim  Tyler’s  Luck” 
Young,  Jimmy  “Toots  and  Casper” 
Murphy,  Ida  Jean  Kain,  writer  of  a 
daily  column  on  diet,  Alice  Hughes, 
Woman’s  New  York  columnist,  and 


Harry  Foster  Welch,  actor-imperson-  I 
ator  of  Segar’s  “Popeye.”  They  were  I 
in  charge  of  Dick  Hyman,  King  pub-  | 
licity  director.  , 

The  meetings  included  lunches  of 
civic  clubs,  schools  and  colleges,  wo¬ 
men’s  clubs,  hospitals,  charitable  in¬ 
stitutions,  conventions — all  climaxing 
in  the  two  mass  assemblages  in  the 
auditorium.  No  admission  was  charged 
anywhere. 

A  month  before,  Dowsley  Clark, 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the  Trib¬ 
une,  had  been  placed  in  full  charge 
of  plans  at  the  Minneapolis  end.  He 
appointed  Rolf  Mills  of  the  Tribune 
stctff  to  make  schedules  of  meetings 
with  organizations.  The  two  women 
of  the  party  were  scheduled  by  Evon 
Nollette,  woman’s  page  editor  of  the 
Tribune. 

About  25  Tribune  executives  were 
assigned  to  accompany  the  groups,  I 
and  no  group  went  to  a  meeting  un-  j 
accompanied.  Speakers  and  cartoon¬ 
ists  were  thus  introduced  by  the  ! 
Tribune  everywhere.  | 

Hollywood  Strip  ^ 

CENTRAL  PRESS  ASSOCIATION  is  ' 

introducing  something  new  in  strips  . 
called  “Just  Hurd  in  Hollywood.”  ‘ 
There  will  be  three  releases  a  week.  : 

An  artist,  Justin  G.  Hurd,  inter-  ' 
views  movie  stars  in  the  movie  capi-  i 
tol  and  reproduces  unusual  incidents  j 
of  the  actor’s  life  in  a  cartoon  strip. 

Operate  on  Segar 

E.  C.  SEGAR,  creator  of  “Popeye”  for  | 

King  Features  Syndicate,  under-  1 
went  an  operation  in  a  Santa  Monica, 
Cal.,  hospital,  Jan.  29  for  the  removal 
of  his  spleen.  Some  40  surgeons 
watched  the  delicate  operation  per¬ 
formed  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Olds,  Los  An-  ' 
geles  specialist.  The  operation  was 
said  to  be  successful. 

Kinncdrd  with  Ken 

Clark  Kinnaird.  editor  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  magazine  page  for  King  Features,  I 
resigned  this  week  to  join  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  Ken  magazine  which  1 
Esquire  is  publishing  in  March.  No 
successor  has  been  appointed. 
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Please  send  me  samples  and  price  for  Hedda  Hopper's  Hollywood  column.  I 
understand  there  are  seven  releases  per  week  plus  an  eiclusive  auxiliary  picture  service 
in  mats  or  prints. 
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OUR  OWN  WORLD 
OF  LETTERS 


By  HUDSON  HAWLEY 

Co-Worker  u'ith  Frazier  Hunt  in 
Sew  York  and  Europe 

THAT  BIG  BROAD  HORSE-FACED 
grin  of  Spike  Hunt’s  peers  out  at 
you  from  every  one  of  the  400  pages  of 
■’One  American,  and  His  Attempt  at 
Education,"  which  Simon  &  Schuster 
have  just  brought  out  ($3). 

For  the  6-foot-4  genial  giant  of  the 
Middle  West  who  has  been  galumph¬ 
ing  around  the  globe  these  past  20 
years,  browbeating  interviews  out  of 
everybody  from  Lenin  to  Henry  Ford, 
has  performed  the  impossible.  He  is 
the  latest  in  the  field  with  a  corre- 
.•spondent's  life-story — and  ev'en  the 
most  cynical  of  the  craft  who  at  first 
said,  "Oh,  just  another  one  of  those 
high-hat  Soandsos"  simply  can't  lay 
it  down. 

There's  far  more  of  these  United 
States  to  it  than  in  the  works  of  Far- 
son,  Sheean,  Gunther,  Duranty,  Whit¬ 
taker  &  Co.,  grand  as  they  are.  For 
Spike  (he’s  Frazier  only  on  calling 
cards,  and  come  to  think  of  it  he 
despises  even  those)  has  been  editor 
of  a  country  weekly  in  Illinois,  a  cub 
in  Chicago  and  New  York,  and  a  rov¬ 
ing  reporter  across  the  nation  in  de¬ 
pression  and  recovery.  There’s  as 
much  F.  D.  R.  as  there  is  Edward  VIII 
of  England;  an  unforgettable  day  with 
Cal  Coolidge  to  balance  the  brandy- 
downing  contest  with  Chang  Hseugh- 
liang;  a  number  of  closeups  of  Her¬ 
bert  Hoover  to  offset  those  with  Villa 
and  Gandhi  and  Michael  Collins  and 
Hitler.  In  short,  this  is  no  book  for 
the  cable  desk  alone;  it’s  for  every¬ 
body  in  the  shop  from  the  leader 
writer  down  to  the  printer’s  devil. 
Excepting  of  course  the  society  editor. 

How  He  Got  Hit  Start 

Spike  got  started  toward  the  game 
by  admiring  the  cousin  of  one  of  his 
earlier  best  girls,  a  Detroit  newspaper¬ 
man  who  "wore  yellow  gloves,  car¬ 
ried  a  cane,  and  was  my  ideal  of  a 
dashing,  successful  reporter.”  Finally, 
sheepskin  in  trunk,  he  broke  into  the 
City  Press  in  Chicago,  in  the  Walter 
Howey  heyday  of  Windy  City  jour¬ 
nalism.  Let  him  tell  just  a  bit: 

“As  a  grefti  cub  I  covereti  pcilict  .  .  .  from 
the  Indiana  line  to  the  Loop,  1  consorte«l 
largely  with  policemen,  firemen,  police  judges, 
•‘mall  lawyers,  j)etty  crotjk?*,  murderers,  I'rosti- 
tute^,  and  the  lowly  and  neglected.  I  found 
little  difference  between  any  of  them.  The 
thing"  1  learned  of  the  cruelty  of  life  during 
those  exciting  months  were  to  mark  all  my 
•  lav".  It  was  strong  medicine  for  an  imma¬ 
ture  Iii'liana  boy,  but  I  loved  every  drop  of  it.’* 


did  Spike  get  $40?),  until  jeers  at  the 
"Mutt  and  Jeff  act’’  forced  us  to  seek 
separate  beaneries.  But  before  that 
constrained  separation.  Spike  exploded 
with:  “Jeez,  fella.  I’d  like  to  see  some 
o’  this  war!  Only  the  other  day  a 
good-lookin’  gal  was  sayin’  to  me, 
’Big  guy  like  you  oughta  be  in  uni¬ 
form!’  Wal,  I  just  turned  ’round  on 
her  and  said.  ‘Go  to  hell,  madam.  I’m 
31  and  married!’  ” 

That  city  room  contained  Ed  Hill, 
Frank  O’Malley,  Jeff  Hanley,  Thoreau 
Cronyn,  Marc  Rose,  and  Russell  Owen. 
It  was  Russ  who,  according  to  Spike, 
sold  Kenneth  Lord  the  idea  of  Spike 
being  the  Sun’s  correspondent  at  Camp 
Upton.  From  that  friendly  plugging 
came  Hunt’s  sympathetic  series  on 
"Yaphank  Bennie”  and  his  first  of  the 
American  war  books,  "Blown  in  By 
the  Draft." 

Spike  is  a  wonder  among  wonders, 
an  ultra-modest  ex-foreign  corre¬ 
spondent.  He  cites  the  assists  for  every 
journalistic  put-out  he  has  scored. 
For  everybody  who  has  helped  him  he 
has  a  good  word. 

One  great  regret  this  reviewer  has 
about  Hunt’s  book:  That  the  late  Wil¬ 
liam  Slavens  McNutt  didn’t  live  to 
read  it.  Describing  the  newspaper 
crew  at  A.  E.  F.  press  headquarters  in 
1918,  Spike  says: 

“The  only  man  who  conipareil  to  Gibl>ons 
in  raw-  picturesqueness  was  Bill  McNutt.  Bill 
was  a  roaring,  unwashed,  unshaven  natural, 
who  had  more  real  talent  in  a  minute  than 
most  men  have  in  a  lifetime.  He  and  I  lauded 
in  France  the  same  week,  and  when  I  saw  him 
at  Xeufehateau  I  went  for  him  like  a  hungry 
bee  for  a  molasses  jar.  He  was  wearing  an 
oversiretl,  mishapen  khaki  suit  that  looked  as  if 
it  might  have  been  stripped  off  the  dead  bo<ly 
of  some  giant  Russian  corporal.’’ 

Read  pages  102  to  104  for  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  famous  bout  in  Paris  be¬ 
tween  McNutt  and  the  lady  circus 
wrestler.  It  was  the  piece  de  resist¬ 
ance  of  Floyd  Gibbons’  farewell  party 
after  his  recovery  from  his  wound. 

Some  thousands  of  newspaper  em¬ 
ployes  will  be  interested  quite  deeply 
in  this: 


Belated  Victory 

Forty  years  090  David  D.  Leahy, 
then  manaqinq  editor  of  the  Wichita 
Eagle,  declared  that  "Kansas  Day" 
was  being  celebrated  on  the  wrong 
date,  contending  it  should  be  Feb.  9, 
anniversary  of  the  first  inauguration 
of  a  Kansas  governor,  rather  than 
Jan.  29. 

His  newspaper  campaign  for  a 
change  at  that  time  came  to  naught, 
but  recently  the  Kansas  Day  Society 
officially  changed  the  date  and  it 
will  be  celebrated  Feb.  9  for  the 
first  time  this  year,  Leahy,  77,  now 
is  retired  and  lives  in  Wichita. 


“In  New  York  1  waited  almost  a  week  Irefore 
my  appointment  with  Mr.  Hearst  was  finally 
set.  Joe  Willicombe,  the  supersecretary  of  all 
snpersecretaries,  greeted  me  warmly  and  led 
me  in  to  the  big  chief.  In  three  minutes  I 
was  nestling  contenteilly  in  the  side  pocket  of 
his  coat.  I  had  completely  succumbed  to  his 
charm,  his  gentleness,  and  his  generosity. 

“1  managed,  however,  to  insist  on  one  great 
provision  before  I  gave  up.  ‘It  will  be  undcr- 
stiHgl,  will  it  not.  Mr.  Hearst,  that  I  am  to 
write  only  what  I  want  to  write  and  that  I  am 
never  to  be  askeil  to  write  anything  I  dis¬ 
approve  of?’ 


book  that  has  no  hatreds  to  spill  and 
no  panaceas  to  peddle. 

However,  make  no  mistake,  this  is 
a  work  that  has  meat  in  it,  a  work 
that  is  full  of  crisp  facts  and  straight¬ 
forward  figures  the  author  has  dug 
out  on  numerous  European  trips 
taken  during  the  last  decade  as  free¬ 
lance  correspondent  for  various  Amer¬ 
ican,  English  and  Canadian  news¬ 
papers.  In  scope  the  book  covers 
Europe  generally,  taking  the  reader 
behind  the  scenes  in  Germany,  along 
the  amazing  Maginot  Line  in  France, 
into  Russia,  Italy  and  the  spy  ridden 
Balkans.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  in¬ 
teresting  information  on  Rumania 
which,  in  view  of  recent  developments, 
makes  the  book  particularly  timely. 
The  author  also  discusses  at  length 
another  subject  that  has  been  head¬ 
lined  of  late,  the  anti-British  broad¬ 
casts  in  Arabic  and  other  languages 
originating  at  the  Italian  station  BARI. 

’The  latter  instance  is  part  of  a  two 
chapter  discussion  of  the  press  and 
propaganda  which  will  be  of  partic¬ 
ular  interest  to  newspapermen.  Mr. 
McKenzie  has  plenty  to  say  about  the 
difficulty  of  getting  at  the  news  in 
authoritarian  countries.  He  also  dis¬ 
cusses  deliberate  distortion  of  the  news 
and  methods  of  local  censorship.  One 
of  the  major  threats  to  a  free  and 
enlightened  press,  according  to  the 
author,  is  the  growth  of  subsidized 
news  agencies.  He  says:  “Apart  from 
the  United  States  and  the  British  Em¬ 
pire  there  is  today  no  major  country 
employing  the  services  of  a  news 
agency  not  sponsored,  and  paid  for, 
by  a  government.” 

“Through  Turbulent  Years”  is  a 
well-written  book  to  be  recommended 
because  of  its  objectivity  and  because 
it  will  give  the  reader  a  broader  un¬ 
derstanding  of  world  events.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kenzie  is  not  only  a  free-lance  news¬ 
paperman  but  is  director  of  the  School 
of  Journalism  at  the  University  of 
Wa.shington  in  Seattle. — C.  G.  T. 


FEDERAL  AND  STATE  LAWS  “Reg¬ 
ulating  the  General  Merchant’s  Use 
of  ’Free  Goods’  or  ‘Premiums,’”  have 
been  issued  by  the  Institute  of  Dis¬ 
tribution,  New  York  in  a  flat  booklet 
(50c).  'The  tabulation  is  by  Robert 
E.  Bauer,  legal  department  of  the 
institute.  Laws  covered  in  brief  in¬ 
clude  Federal  and  state  anti-lotterj- 
laws.  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act, 
Robinson-Patman  Act,  Regulations  of 
the  Federal  Alcohol  Administration, 
state  laws  on  use  of  trading  stamps 
and  coupons,  etc. — R.  S.  M. 

■ 

"2,800  Retailing  Ideas,”  compiled  by 
Emanual  Lyons,  is  an  enlarged  edi¬ 
tion  of  “2,222  Retailing  Ideas,”  issued 
in  1933.  It  is  published  by  American 
Bookbindery-Stratford  Press,  New 
York.  The  “ideas”  are  told  in  a  brief 
paragraph  each,  and  the  reader  can 
take  ’em  or  leave  ’em — or  better  still, 
according  to  the  preface,  adapt  them. 
Some  are  good  and  some  are  com¬ 
monplace,  but  most  will  at  least  stim¬ 
ulate  thought  by  the  aggressive  mer¬ 
chant. — R.  S.  M. 

■ 

In  the  Periodicals 

EM  1 1.  LHUWKI,  whose  “Life  of  Roosevelt’’ 
is  ruiiiiing  in  Liberty  Magazine,  describes 
a  typical  White  House  press  conference  in 
the  Fel).  Sth  installment.  He  says:  “The 
questions  are  mostly  intelligent,  sometimes 
downright  malicious  and  intended  to  embar¬ 
rass  him.’’ 

In  view  of  current  newspaper  reports  that 
there  may  be  a  Congressional  investigation  of 
the  NLRB,  the  lead  article  in  February  Amer- 
iean  Mercury  is  timely.  It  is  titled,  "The  Case 
.\gainst  the  I.abor  Board,’’  and  was  written  by 
Harold  Lord  Varney. 

“American  reporting  of  the  French  crisis 
leaves  much  to  be  desirerl,’’  is  the  editorial 
contention  in  Jan.  29th  Nation.  The  spearhead 
of  this  current  attack  on  the  press  is  directed 
at  P.  J.  Philip,  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Times. 

“War  Debts — Not  Dead,  But  Sleeping’’  is 
H.  B.  Elliston’s  contribution  to  the  February 
.lllantic  Monthly.  The  author  is  financial 
editor  of  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Frank  KJuckhobn,  correspondent  in  Mexico 
City  for  the  New  York  Times  wrote  “Revolu¬ 
tion  on  a  Silver  Platter’’  for  Feb.  Sth  Sofur- 
day  Evening  Post. 

The  current  New  Republic  attempts  to  un¬ 
ravel  the  present  economic  crisis  in  a  lb-page 
supplement  laltelled  "The  Depression." 


The  Toughest 
Assignment  .  .  . 

for  any  omployor  on 

.  .  .  nowspopors 
.  .  .  pross  associations 
.  .  .  magosinos 
.  .  .  radio 

is  that  of  finding  the  RIGHT 
personnel,  especially  when  im¬ 
mediate  action  is  necessary. 


The  chapter  “Last  of  the  Horse  and 
Buggy  Days,”  describing  his  editorship 
of  the  Alexis  (Ill.)  Weekly  Argus,  is 
one  of  the  most  Spikeish  and  therefore 
most  lovable  of  the  lot.  The  payoff  is 
the  arrival  of  the  $25  baby,  now  the 
strapping  Bob  Hunt. 

Collier, ’s,  with  a  $75  check  and  a 
bland  statement  that  they  “would  like 
to  see  more  of  his  pieces,”  uprooted 
the  Hunt  household.  “Man-and-a- 
half,”  as  the  little  Jap  in  Kobe  called 
Spike,  came  East  with  the  family.  The 
story  of  his  being  hired  by  Keats 
Speed  of  the  New  York  Sun,  just  be¬ 
cause  he  was  tall,  is  already  a  classic. 

Those  New  York  Days 
The  writer  first  met  Spike  around 
the  old  Sun  city  room  (“the  best  club 
in  New  York”),  and  spelled  him  on 
Billy  Sunday’s  1917  campaign  on  his 
nights  off.  We  used  to  Automat  to¬ 
gether  on  our  $35  a  week  apiece  (or 


“Mr.  llt;ii>t’s  blue  eyes  were  almost  hidden 
in  the  frinully  smile  th.-it  covered  his  face. 
•<  tf  Course.'  he  answered.  Then  he  went  on 
very  softly.  'But  1  hoi)e  you  wont  feel  that 
\ou  must  always  att.ack  my  i)ets.’  ’’ 

Spike  doesn’t  stress  his  greatest 
scoop  quite  enough.  If — see  pages  52, 
53  and  54 — he  hadn’t  been  such  a 
whirlwind  at  courtship  as  he  has  been 
at  reporting,  Mrs.  Frazier  Hunt  might 
have  been  Mrs.  Chic  Sale!  Yes,  Chic 
was  "one  of  Emmie’s  summer  beaux"! 


IN  THESE  DAYS  of  bitter  partisan¬ 
ship  the  objective  point  of  view  has 
well  nigh  disappeared.  Nation  is  set 
against  nation,  men  view  even  their 
own  countrymen  with  a  mixture  of 
bewilderment,  suspicion  and  fear,  and 
everything  from  the  sunspots  to  Hit¬ 
ler  is  getting  the  blame.  In  view  of 
those  things,  it  is  refreshing  to  read 
“Through  Turbulent  Years,”  by  Ver¬ 
non  McKenzie  (McBride,  $2.75),  a 


The  solution  is  easy  when  em¬ 
ployers  seeking  top  flight  ed¬ 
itorial  or  advertising  men  call 
on  The  Personnel  Bureau  for 
assistance. 

The  Personnel  Bureau  main¬ 
tains  complete  records,  includ¬ 
ing  investigated  references  on 
hundreds  of  qualified  men  (with 
new  listings  each  week)  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  with  years 
of  experience. 

Write,  wire  or  telephone  and 
get  the  RIGHT  man,  recom¬ 
mended  on  the  basis  of  your 
exact  requirements. 

THE  PERSONNEL  BUREAU 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 

Chicago— 3S  East  Wackar  Driv* 
Let  Aagalai — 2387  Tavlot  Stroat 
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NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 

REVIEW  By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


Double  Pull 

THERE'S  A  horse-and-wagon  illus¬ 
tration  in  this  Wisconsin  News- 
Sentinel  series,  too,  but  the  position  of 
the  rear  wheels  on  this  10-wheel  truck 
ought  to  stop  a  lot  of  readers  in  this 


MiLMtyKEE  News  Sektinel 


motor-minded  age.  Headline  on  the 
two-horse  picture  is  "Teamed  for 
Pulling  Power.”  In  another  advertise¬ 
ment,  an  airplane  is  “Twin-Powered 
for  Advertising  Performance.”  Still  an¬ 
other  shows  an  ultra-modern  machine 
gun,  "Twin-Barreled  for  Effective 
Coverage,”  and  another  shows  two 
locomotives.  “Coupled  for  Pulling 
Power.” 

Doubtless  other  morning  and  even¬ 
ing  combinations  have  used  joint  pro¬ 
motion,  but  we  don’t  recall  it.  Text 
points  out  "Here  are  two  selling 
forces,  each  with  a  proved  perform¬ 
ance  of  its  own,  working  together  as 
one  all-day  advertising  buy.” 


with  equal  thoroughness  and  pre¬ 
sented  in  equally  interesting  fashion — 
editorial  content,  circulation,  services 
to  readers,  etc. 

What  the  Spokesman-Review  and 
Chronicle  ought  to  worry  about  is 
that  shivering  space  buyers  in  New 
York,  Detroit  and  Chicago  may  all 
quit  buying  space  and  trek  out  to 
Spokane  to  grow  ten -pound  bunches 
of  four-color  grapes  on  the  land  that 
the  Grand  Coulee  will  irrigate.  After 
all,  a  space  buyer  buying  space  is 
worth  more  to  a  newspaper  than  a 
newspaper  reader  in  a  grape  orchard. 

Newspapers  and  Industry 

HARTFORD  COURANT  has  under¬ 
taken  a  series  of  advertisements  on 
the  importance  of  industry  to  Ameri¬ 
can  life,  and  also  the  part  played  by 
newspapers  in  the  growth  of  industry. 

The  automobile  industry  was  a  na¬ 
tural  for  lead-off  position.  No  other 
industry  has  done  so  much  to  change 
manners  of  living  in  so  short  a  time. 
Under  a  picture  of  an  antique  con¬ 
traption  with  no  top  and  a  steering 
lever  instead  of  wheel,  the  text 
pointed  briefly  to  the  rise  of  the  auto 
industry  and  added:  “Without  the  de¬ 
sire  for  new  things,  for  better  things 
.  .  .  industry  would  never  have  been 
able  to  go  ahead  and  .  .  .  perfect  them. 


_ _ _ **  J 


Speaking  of  Spokane 

"THE  SPOKANE  MARKET."  annual 

data  book  of  the  Spokane  Spokes¬ 
man-Review  and  Daily  Chronicle, 
seems  fully  up  to  the  standard  of 
those  of  past  years,  which — as  a  fron¬ 
tispiece  in  color  reminds  us— won  two 
second  awards  in  past  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  contests. 

Apparently  the  annual  data  book 
bears  the  brunt  of  convincing  adver¬ 
tisers  and  space  buyers — most  of  them 
remote  from  Spokane — of  the  size  and 
importance  of  the  Spokane  market. 
We  trust  that  promotion  throughout 
the  year  is  equally  good. 

Confronted  with  the  fact  that  most 
national  advertising  comes  from 
offices  where  Spokane  is  a  rather 
vague  city  in  the  mountains  out  west, 
the  book  falls  back  on  comparisons 
with  things  Eastern  to  make  its  points. 
A  map  shows  distances  from  Spokane 
to  other  important  cities  of  the  Far 
West,  and  compares  them  with  dis¬ 
tances  from  New  York  to  Jackson¬ 
ville,  New  Orleans  and  Omaha.  Other 
maps  illustrate  the  area  around  Spo¬ 
kane.  cut  off  from  other  markets  by 
natural  barriers;  for  the  trading  area 
looms  large  in  this  book. 

Illustrated  statistics  deal  with 
amount  of  employment,  value  of 
dwellings,  sources  of  income,  retail 
sales  in  leading  lines,  etc.  Many  pho¬ 
tos,  brief  text  tells  of  the  “Great  Asset 
— livestock,”  and  of  the  “Diversified 
Agriculture,”  also  “Wealth  from 
mines,”  and  “Profitable  Factories.”  A 
double-spread  tells  of  the  Grand 
Coulee  Dam. 

Later  in  the  book  the  Spokesman - 
Review  and  Chronicle  are  analyzed 


The  newspapers  played  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  play  a  tremendously  import¬ 
ant  part  in  creating  that  desire.  .  .  . 
Thousands — millions— of  big  and  little 
facts  are  entering  our  minds  in  a 
steady  stream  through  our  newspaper 
reading.  .  .  .  That’s  what  has  made  us 
v/ant  new  things.  .  .  .  That’s  what  has 
made  possible  the  rapid  growth  of 
American  industry.” 
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“Newspapers  and  the  Food  Indus¬ 
try”  was  the  head  on  the  second; 
"Newspapers  and  the  Public  Health” 
the  third. 

Too  many  business  men  think  the 
newspaper  should  bear  the  burden  of 
selling  the  public  on  the  value  of  in¬ 
dustry  to  the  nation.  We’re  glad 
whenever  we  see  a  newspaper  selling 
the  value  of  its  own  ljusiness.  In 
the  present  case,  numerous  advertis¬ 
ers  and  agents  who  received  tear 
sheets  of  the  ads  have  sent  messages 
of  appreciation. 

So.  California  Surveys 

SURVEYS  OF  THE  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  market,  covering  food,  drug, 
and  liquor  sales,  have  recently  been 
completed  by  the  Los  Angeles  Herald 
&  Express,  which  will  distribute  copies 
upon  request,  we  are  told. 

Blach  survey  is  accompanied  by  a 
Southern  California  map  showing 
where  the  retail  outlets  are  located. 
Each  gives  a  breakdown  by  counties 
and  by  principal  markets,  on  popu¬ 
lation,  families.  %  urban  families,  % 
of  Southern  California’s  total  retail 
sales,  %  of  new  car  sales,  %  of  in¬ 
come  tax  returns,  and  finally,  %  of 
total  food,  drug,  or  liquor  sales.  Most 
of  the  figures  are  from  the  Census  of 
Business  or  from  other  governmental 
sources. 

It  is  too  bad  that  these  surveys — 
two  prepared  by  the  Herald  &  Express’ 
research  department,  and  the  third  by 
the  research  department  of  Paul  Block 
&  Associates — do  not  agree  in  their 
definition  of  Southern  California.  The 
food  and  drug  surveys  map  ten  coun¬ 
ties  and  give  figures  for  eleven;  the 
liquor  survey  maps  ten  counties,  gives 
figures  for  eight.  As  a  result  there  is 
a  difference  of  120,000  in  population 
for  the  region,  and  the  percentages 
are  all  different  in  stating  each  coun¬ 
ty’s  share  of  the  total  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  retail  sales,  new  car  sales,  and 
income  tax  returns. 

Or  is  there,  in  the  artificially  regu¬ 
lated  liquor  business,  some  reason 
why  the  three  northern  counties  can¬ 
not  be  counted  as  part  of  the  South¬ 
ern  California  market? 

Ameri-CAN  Promotion 

"PICTURE  this  market  if  you  ’CAN’  ” 

observed  the  Chicago  Evening 
American — “a  good  newspaper” — in  a 
full  page  of  space  last  week  while 
the  National  Canners  Convention  was 
being  held  in  Chicago.  A  series  of 
brief  notes  on  circulation,  reader  in¬ 
quiries,  food  features  published,  and 
food  advertising  campaigns  led  down 
to  a  “Welcome  Canners;  welcome  to 
Chicago.” 


Watchman  of  the  Night 
WHILE  KEEPING  UP  with  the  hold¬ 
up  news,  we  were  surprised  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  name  of  Washington  Post 
in  the  news  columns  of  New  York 
newspapers.  We  read  it  again,  and 
learned  that  Washington  Post  was  the 
night  watchman  at  an  auto  service 
station  which  had  been  robbed. 

We  hate  to  mention  this  because 
we’d  hate  to  have  any  promotion  man 
dragged  away  from  his  charts  and 
proofs,  and  suddenly  ordered  to  dig  up 
someone  named  Des  Moines  Register 
&  Tribune,  or  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele¬ 
gram,  or  Syracuse  Post-Standard.  But 
if  that  were  the  assignment,  we’d  bet 
the  promotion  man  would  find  him. 
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CROCKETT  IN  NEW  JOB 

A.  S.  Crockett,  newspaperman,  mag¬ 
azine  editor,  author  and  publicity 
man,  is  now  connected  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Express  Company  as  news  editor. 
Known  to  many  notables  and  news¬ 
papermen  as  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in 
New  York,  1915-1917,  and  1925-1929. 

Mr.  Crockett  reported  this  week  he 
has  been  laboring  under  Mark  Twain’s 
famous  handicap  for  a  year.  Last  h 
April  a  New  York  paper  reported  his 
death,  and  he  says,  few  friends  ever 
saw  the  correction.  jK 

BROADCASTING  ANNUAL  J 

A  year  book  of  broadcasting  in  ( 
Australia  has  been  issued  by  Broad-  ol 
casting  Business,  which  is  published  v 
by  Australian  Radio  Publications,  h 
Ltd.,  Sydney.  The  book  carries  data  ti 
on  listeners’  licenses,  broadcasting 
stations,  important  radio  legislation, 
and  a  who’s  who  in  Australian  radio  j 
with  many  of  the  biographies  accom- 
panied  by  pictures.  Oswald  Francis  ^ 
Mingay  is  managing  director  of  the  ^ 
publishing  company. 

FHA  TELLS  HOW  '  ! 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  31 — News-  >i 
paper  publishers  can  now  procure 
complete  details  on  the  operation  of 
local  Home  Shows  from  the  manual,  t 
“How  to  Conduct  Home  Shows”  which  o 
is  available  primarily  to  newspapers  v 
from  the  Federal  Housing  Administra-  n 
tion,  according  to  Administrator  I 
Stewart  McDonald.  The  manual  p 
combines  the  expierience  gained  by  ii 
the  FUA  in  its  contacts  with  more  tl 
than  800  Home  Shows  during  the  past  c 
three  and  one-half  years.  ti 

ENTERS  EVENING  FIELD  i 


The  Oregon  City  (Ore.)  Enterprise 
has  entered  the  evening  field.  It  was  o 
formerly  published  mornings.  ’’ 


FOR  r/inEFKEE  UELAXATIII^ 

Gel  away  from  routine  for  a  week  or  a  weekend  — it 
will  do  you  a  world  of  good.  Enjoy  tlie  nialchle>!« 
fa('ililie^  of  tlie  Hole!  Anihu>.sador  to  make  your  visiit 
lierfect.  Riding,  golf,  swimming  in  the  great  salt 
water  pool.  Or  lazy  sun-swept  hours  on  the  sun  deck, 
or  along  the  boardwalk.  Dine  on  marvelous  food,  and 
ileep  with  the  murmur  of  the  surf  under  your  win¬ 
dow.  Both  .American  and  European  ]dan  rates. 

Special  rates  for  children. 

I  \  A  T  I  A  !\  T  1  (•  «■  I  1  V 

WILLIAM  IIA.MII.TUN,  fliWo.r 
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The  great  mass  of  them  is  conserva- 
tive,  which  is  to  say  that  they  keep 
#«  one  foot  close  to  base  and  don’t  go 

chasing  after  every  new  ism  that 
continued  from  page  44  breaks  into  print.  If  they  remain  too 
conservative,  that  is  a  situation  that 
always  has  led  to  their  displacement 
by  somebody  more  responsive  to  pub¬ 
lic  philosophy. 

After  all  is  said,  it  is  the  best  press 
we  have,  and  the  best  we  have  ever 
had.  With  all  its  faults,  its  severest 
critics  admit  that  it  is  probably  the 
best  press  in  the  world.  It  can  and 
should  be  improved,  but  we  can  see 
no  progress  toward  improvement  in 
blacking  the  face  of  the  press  as  an 
institution  and  hacking  at  its  operators 
as  virtual  traitors  to  the  national 
interest. 

'  We  might  point  out  that  Mr.  Lund- 
berg  has  achieved  two  “best  sellers” 
both  of  them  full  of  factual  gaps 
which  are  chinked  by  guesses  and 
innuendoes — the  exact  tactics  which 
he  and  other  press  critics  damn  to 
the  depths  of  hell.  We  believe  his 
book  deals  with  a  problem  of  basic 
interest  to  the  United  States,  and  that 
it  makes  some  valuable  contributions 
to  public  information.  But  as  far  as 
his  chapters  on  journalism  are  con¬ 
cerned,  we  must  conclude  that  the 
author  is  suffering  from  guilditis  novi 
ehoraci,  the  most  distinguishing  symp¬ 
tom  of  which  is  joumalophobia. 

In  WESTERN  ABP  MEETING 

Members  of  the  Associated  Business 
Paper  will  hold  their  annual  western 
meeting  at  the  Union  League  Club, 
Chicago,  Feb.  7,  starting  with  lunch¬ 
eon. 


enough  not  to  call  themselves  journal- 
ists  any  more.”  He  added,  however,  Shop  T 
it  is  possible  that  journalism  may  ■  • 

sometime  regain  its  former  standing  CIT  1  IllJ 
and  thrive  without  relying  almost  en¬ 
tirely  on  advertising  as  a  means  of  • 
revenue.  He  cited  the  significant  William  R. 
trend  among  newspapers  in  raising  upon  his  fa 
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Aside  from  immediate  problems  of 
publishing  a  newspaper,  publishers 
must  develop  a  perspective  to  see  and 
to  heed  the  ris- 

IPIIII  ing  tide  of  social 

and  economic 
Rk  changes  in  this 

|E  country  and  ad- 

1^  just  their  busi- 

kL  ,,  ness  and  jour- 

luH  nalistic  methods 

so  as  to  keep  the 

force 


.  THE  READER  of  Mr.  Lundberg’s 

JVLlCillQ'Cin  diatribe  must  come  away  with  the 

•  conclusion  that  he  regards  it  as  iniqui- 

IHQ'  tous  to  make  money 

Feb.  1— Somewhat  Press  Is  in  journalism,  or  for 

of  the  esteem  in  Run  by  ®  journalist  to  know 

L,  _  .  or  associate  with  any- 
Human  Beings  ,  ^ 

^  whn  ran  iinalp 


Lansing,  Mich 
opposing  views 

which  the  press  is  currently  held  by 
the  American  public  were  voiced  at 
the  62nd  annual  convention  of  the 
Michigan  Press  Association  here  last 

week,  attended  by  upwards  of  400  .  . 

editors  and  publishers  of  weeklies  and  quently  talk  his  language.  He  corn- 
small  dailies  throughout  the  state.  mends  them  as  models,  despite  the 
in  Amer-  yf  yf  Loomis,  president  of  the  Na-  fact  that  neither,  with  all  their  indis- 
ican  life,  warned  tional  Editorial  Association,  painted  a  putable  merits,  has  ever  been  able  to 
Marco  Morrow,  relatively  gloomy  picture,  declaring  command  more  than  a  small  fraction 
assistant  pub-  that  “people  are  becoming  scornful  of  the  intelligent  reading  public, 
lisher  of  Cap-  of  the  press.”  He  thought  public  re-  This  column  would  not  for  a  mo- 
per  Publications,  spect  was  forfeited  to  a  great  extent  ment  deny  that  newspapers  have  done 
Inc.,  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  recently.  during  the  1936  presidential  campaign  many  of  the  things  Mr.  Lundberg 

Seated  at  his  desk  before  a  window  when  a  vast  majority  of  newspapers  charges  to  them.  The  best  of  them 
overlooking  the  state  capitol  building,  opposed  President  Roosevelt  for  re-  are  run  only  by  human  beings,  often 
Mr.  Morrow,  long  a  trusted  lieutenant  election  but  lost  overwhelmingly.  “It  subject  to  errors  of  judgment  and  to 
of  Senator  Arthur  Capper,  head  of  the  Is  our  task,”  he  said,  “to  regenerate  pressures  of  friendship,  political  or 
Topeka  Daily  Capital,  Kansas  City  public  confidence  through  the  local  economic  power.  The  worst  of  them 
(Kans.)  Kansan  and  a  well-known  list  pa{>ers  by  square-dealing  with  the  are  frankly  servants  of  Mammon, 
of  farm  publications,  expressed  his  reading  public.”  between,  you  have  a  thousand  or  so 

views  to  Editor  &  Publisher.  He  based  Lee  A.  White  of  the  Detroit  News,  representing  all  shades  of  human  be- 
his  remarks  on  nearly  50  years  of  ac-  however,  denied  that  the  1936  elec-  havior  and  human  intelligence,  so- 
tive  work  in  the  field  of  journalism.  constituted  a  wholesale  denial  cial  and  economic  creeds  and  pref- 

sh....,  *-op.  Th.™..,... 

Referring  to  the  breakers  ahead,  poj]  “definitely  a  vindication  of 
Mr.  Morrow  said  publishers,  like  other  honest,  objective,  factual  reporting,” 
bi^iness  men.  will  find  it  expedient  to  He  was  equally  critical,  however,  of 
adapt  themselves  to  the  social  changes  some  newspaper  policies.  He  said  the 
taking  place,  rather  than  to  stub-  1936  campaign  “put  a  definite  stigma 
bomly  resist  them.  “As  I  see  it,”  he  on  editorials  that  ranted  a  top-heavy 
said,  “the  problem  of  the  press  is  to  Republicanism  before  the  Democratic 
wm  even  greater  confidence  as  an  landslide.” 

institution.”  Chester  Howell,  publisher  of  the 

In  this  connection,  he  remarked:  Chesaning  Argus,  was  advanced  to 
‘Sometimes  I  wonder  if,  in  the  evolu-  the  association  presidency  from  the 
tion  of  the  newspaper  from  an  organ  first  vice- presidency.  Other  new  of- 
oi  opinion  to  an  organ  of  information,  ficers  are:  Romaine  McCall,  Gratiot 
we  are  not  going  a  little  too  far  in  County  Herald,  Ithaca,  first  vice¬ 
making  it  an  organ  of  entertainment.”  president;  Floyd  J.  Miller,  Royal  Oak 
He  hastened  to  add  that  he  felt  news-  Tribune,  second  vice-president;  Larry 
papers  should  entertain  as  well  as  Towe,  Jonesville  Independent,  re- 
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‘‘/t’s  a  Real  aid  to  our  business  and  we  couhln^t 
frpt  along  without  iV^  W.  L.  ]VI APLETIIORPE 

lloach  Prf^ti-TeleKram,  Kong  Beach^  Clalif. 


niVNK  YO(%  Mr.  Maplethorpe  •  •  .  know  iroiii  our 
siilisrription  li^l  that  you  express  the  opinions  of  a 
large  iiiiniher  of  newspapi-r  ailvertising  e\e<‘uti\es. 

'I'he  Standard  .Advertising  Register  for  over  22  years 
has  heen  si-rving  the  advertising  |>rofession,  and  the 
eonstantly  inereasing  niinih<‘r  of  siihserihers  is  eon- 
elusive  «‘vii!eiu‘e  that  it  is  TIIK  SKI{^  KIK  whieh  hest 
meets  their  needs. 

’I'he  Standard  Ailvertising  Register  lists  ahoiit  1(1.000 
national  advertisers,  giving  the  personnel  cd’  eaeh; 
Agi'iU'V  plaei ng  a«'eou n t .  t  i  me  of  j  ear  s<-heil  11  les  are  made 
up  and  inneh  ot  hi-r  valnahle  ''lineage  |irodneing"  data. 
Let  ns  give  yon  all  the  details  .  .  , 


WHAT 


axe  Brltisli  Kewap.parm.n 
Mid  AdveitiBerf  dolnc7 
Theli  own  wmUj  Joarnal, 
will  tell  yon. 

Pott  frtt  tptcimtn  copy 
from 


uoiiar  becomes  keener  every  year,  he 
said.  "It  must  be  recognized  that  ad¬ 
vertising  appropriations  are  not  made 
pf  India  rubber.  Our  big  problem 
is  to  obtain  our  just  share  of  the  bud¬ 
get,  or  else  readjust  our  business 
methods.” 

Commenting  on  how  advertising — 
a  by  product”  of  journalism— has  be¬ 
come  the  “main  works.”  he  observed 
publishers  generally  are  “honest 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  p 


Exhibit  Shows  Color  Trend 


Camera  Knights 


In  News  Photography 


THAT  PHOTOGRAPHY  belongs  in 
the  curriculum  of  every  school  of 
journalism,  as  we  have  said  many 
_  times  in  another 


Del-Mar- Va  Opposes 
Postal  Rate  Increases 


By  JACK  PRICE 


NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHY  in  natural  snapshot  in  sunlight  a  2B  filter  must 
color  is  developing  very  rapidly,  be  used.  An  exposure  with  an  F.4.5 


Although  there  are  many  different  lens  and  at  a  distance  of  10  feet  up- 
forms  of  this  work,  it  appears  that  wards  may  be  safely  made  at  l/50th 


most  photographic  departments  of  of  a  second.  If  the  pictures  are  made 
papers  are  employing  the  Dufaycolor  at  beaches  the  speed  can  be  increased 


film  process.  The  reason  for  the  popu-  according  to  the  brilliance  of  the  sun 
larity  of  this  type  is  found  in  the  and  its  actinic  value.  In  the  tropics 


simple  methods  of  developing  the  where  the  sun  is  most  powerful  the 
films  and  the  fact  that  Dufaycolor  speed  is  stepped  up  accordingly.  The 


films  are  marketed  in  sizes  generally  2B  screen  is  a  green  one  for  daylight 


Jack  Wally 


used  by  newspaper  cameramen. 

Last  week  at  Rockefeller  Center, 
New  York  City,  an  informal  gather¬ 
ing  was  held  by  Dufaycolor  Film  Co.. 


department  o  f 
this  paper,  is 
proven  by  Ex¬ 
hibit  A1  —  Jack 
Wally,  now  head 
of  the  Kansas 
City  Journal- 
Post  photo  de¬ 
partment. 

Wally  was 
graduated  from 
the  Missouri 
School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  in  1935, 
but  long  before 


We  have  also  been  informed  the  he  received  his  parchment,  he  learned 
screening  will  not  affect  the  engraver,  to  operate  a  news  camera.  A  year 


inc  was  held  bv  Dufavcolor  Film  Co  explained  that  a  65-line  en-  before  he  was  graduated.  Wally  cam- 

lo® Moiron  rlhe  faver's  scr„„  couM  u«d  with-  era-toured  Europe  to  help  broadeo 

made  in  the  development  of  their  danger  of  overlapping  because  of  his  scope  of  pictorial  journalism.  His 
color  films.  It  was  pointed  out  that  number  of  rectangles  in  the  local  coverage  of  assignments  while 

in  order  to  better  understand  the  which  provide  an  evenness  hard-  a  student  attracted  attention  of  the 

technique  of  handling  these  films,  it  |y  detectable.  In  addition  to  the  qual-  paj^  ne  now  serves  During  his  va- 

would  be  good  policy  to  study  how  presents  there  cations  ne  also  free  lanced  about  this 

thp  film  ic  madp  and  what  comnrUe-;  a*"®  Other  advantages  which  enable  country  and  his  better  known  work 

the  ^  ^  nrocessinT  photographers  to  correct  certain  includes  his  coverage  of  a  TWA  air- 

„  ,  ,  ,  ,  ’  j  j  faults.  plane  crash  in  which  Senator  Bronson 

Some  of  the  problems  were  reduced 


Wilmington,  Del.,  Jan.  31 — The  Del- 
Mar-Va  Press  Association  and  the 
Maryland  Press  Association,  meeting 
in  joint  session  in  Wilmington  this 
week-end,  went  on  record  as  vigor¬ 
ously  opposing  any  move  to  increase 
the  second-class  postal  rates. 

William  F.  Metten,  retiring  presi¬ 
dent  refuted  the  statement  which  .he 
said  recently  came  from  Washington, 
that  the  deficit  of  the  Postoffice  De¬ 
partment  was  due  in  large  measure  to 
the  mailing  privileges  of  newspapers 
“The  question  as  to  whether  news¬ 
papers  received  a  subsidy  from  the 
Government  in  the  matter  of  less- 
than-cost  postal  rates,”  he  said,  “was 
disposed  of  in  1925  by  a  joint  com¬ 
mittee  of  Congress  in  favor  of  the 
newspapers.  An  official  repre-senta- 
tive  of  the  Postoffice  Department  at 
that  time  appeared  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  testified  that  if  every  news¬ 
paper  was  removed  from  the  mail 
there  would  be  no  appreciable  saving 
to  the  Government,  because  the  pos¬ 
tal  establishment  would  have  to  be 
maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public,  whether  it  handled  newspapers 
or  not.” 


to  lay  language  For  example,  we  intensified  or'  reduced  without  in 
were  informed  that  between  the  sen-  _ _ _  _ u 


ults.  plane  crash  in  which  Senator  Bronson 

These  films,  we  are  told,  may  be  Cutting  died. 

tensified  or  reduced  without  in-  Starting  his  professional  newspaper 


were  inioimea  mar  oeiween  me  sen-  -  -  -  , 

sitized  emulsion  and  the  acetate  base  dangers.  They  also  may  be  career  as  a  camera-reporter  on  the 

.  ,  f  ^  °  1  retouched  to  smooth  defects  occur-  Journal-Post  he  soon  became  a  valu- 

there  is  a  screen  made  up  of  one  mil-  aumnai  rusi,  ne  soon  ueeanie  a  vam 

m  the  handling.  abJe  man  in  the  picture  department. 


lion  rectangles  to  the  square  inch. 
One-third  are  red.  one-third  are 


Included  in  the  exhibition  were  Wally  left  the  paper  shortly  to  help 


green  and  one-third  are  blue.  The  his  father  operate  their  commercial 


Kieen  ana  one-inira  are  Diue.  ine  - ^  * -  . -  - ,  i — 

distribution  is  accomplished  with  -studios.  But  the  excitement  was  lack- 


msuiumiun  .s  ai;i;u.npusn™  wnn  illustrations  ing  so  he  Started  to  roam  and  soon 

mathematical  evenness  which  can  1  ,  siariea  lo  roam  ana  soon 

coon  tVii-niiaVi  o  ViioV.  nnurorort  .  advertising  art  and  generalities,  landed  on  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner 


onlv  be  seen  tbrmivh  a  bivb  nnwered  advertising  art  and  generalities,  landed  on  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner 

only  be  seen  through  a  high  powered  displayed  in  the  news  field  nhoto  staff 

microscope.  ^^at  there  is  a  definite  trend  _ 

Loaded  in  Reverse  Position 


Loaded  In  Reverse  Position  toward  an  increase  in  the  use  of  color  >.  ®ack  in  Kansas  City  they  missed 

-no,  •  I  A  A  ■  I  toward  ^  increase  m  me  use  ot  color  “Hot-Shot”  Wally  and  finally  wired 

The  nlm  is  loaded  into  the  camera  films.  The  possibilities  are  estab-  v.  .  *  *  *u  t  i  r> 

tt  1*1  xi-  J-  T  1.  J  •  xT_*  /  ^*1  V  t_  ^  him  to  return  to  the  Journal-r'ost 

in  reverse  position.  Unlike  the  ordi-  lished,  opening  this  fertile  branch  of  «  „  .,„„„med  did  assignments 

nary  film,  the  emulsion  side  is  placed  the  profession  to  further  development.  ‘  *  i  u*  *  i,^  ' 

X  xu  !_•  1.  /  xi-  1  rm-  ^  until  his  work  was  recognized  and 

to  the  rear  which  faces  the  lens  T^e  wiser  Photogt  on  Bandwagon  ^qw  he  is  the  head  of  his  department. 


to  the  rear  which  faces  the  lens.  The 
image  passes  through  the  lens  to  the 


The  newspaper  cameraman  who 


now  he  is  the  head  of  his  department. 
The  moral  in  Wally's  meteoric  rise 


base  of  tbe  film  and  then  tbroiiffb  ,  .  moral  in  Wally  s  meteoric  rise 

the  screen  on  to  the  emulsion.  The  f'*®,  reputation  as  ^^at  an  education  in  journalism  is 


The  occasion  was  the  celebration  of 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Del-Mar-Va  Association.  Be- 
sides  the  joint  meeting  each  associa-  q 
tion  held  its  annual  business  meeting, 
The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year:  Del-Mar-Va  „ 
Association  —  president,  William  B  q 
Usilton  3d,  Chestertown  (Md.)  Kent;  p, 
News;  vice-president,  W.  Murray 
Metten,  Wilmington  Neics- Journal.  i 
secretary-treasurer,  A.  O.  H.  Grier.;  oi 
News-Journal,  re-elected.  C 

Maryland  Association  —  president  jt 
David  S.  Jenkins,  Annapolis  Capital 
Gazette,  re-elected;  vice-president  j. 
Leo  Moore,  Havre  de  Grace  Demo¬ 
cratic  Ledger:  secretary-treasurer.  " 
Samuel  E.  Shannahan,  Easton  Star  ® 
Democrat. 


uie  sureeii  on  lo  me  eiiiui.siuii.  irie  „  — ;ll  v-  _ :e  -  —  -  -  •' - .  . - 

red  light  from  red  objects  passes  L^^We/  fn  Tfodv^tbr  t^eb  ^  **  valuable  asset  even  if  used  through 

tbrniipb  tbe  red  units  of  tbe  sereen  .  the  medium  of  a  camera  instead  of  a 


through  the  red  units  of  the  screen  'Tn..r  in  en  n,-  wnX  Tbi  innreoVe^  medium  ot  a  camera  instead  ot  a 
.0  fte  green  Hghi  from  3^"  r'lwT.perr^^ng't 

fcrnt’MetTnt  tm*b1ue  ^e^inerir^sl^^  A®®  "LUNG"  DRIVE 

objects  through  the  blue  units.  These  news^hotographeB  to  climb  “  ^Itiesl  by  Walter  M. 

three  primapt  tones  are  recorded  ^^oard  the  bandwagon  of  progress 

when  they  strike  the  emulsion.  acquaint  themselves  with  the  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman  and 


RENO  APPOINTMENTS 


When  the  film  is  fully  processed  it  basic  facts  in  color  work. 


Times,  that  friends  contribute  to  a 


becomes  a  positive  transparency.  Although  many  photographers  were  fund  for  an  “iron  lung”  rather  than 
When  looking  through  the  transpar-  present  at  the  Dufaycolor  party,  few  s®ud  floral  offerings  for  his  4-year-old 
ency  the  eye  views  the  complete  were  newspaper  cameramen.  Here  daughter,  Wilma  Anne,  who  died  of 
range  of  colors.  The  primary  colors  was  an  opportunity  for  the  boys  to  pneumonia  Jan.  21,  Oklahoma  City 
are  the  only  ones  detected.  The  ex-  start  laying  the  foundation  for  future  has  completed  a  successful  campaign 
planation  is  simple;  the  eye  combines  developments.  It  was  pointed  out  the  for  the  “lung.”  Donations  of  $1,223.50 
the  countless  microscopic^  dots  of  real  value  in  handling  color  films  was  were  announced  this  week.  Cost  of 
color.^  Yellow  for  example  is  a  com-  the  knowledge  gained  in  the  dark-  the  machine  is  $1,215,  $800  of  which 
bination  of  red  and  green.  Under  the  rooms.  had  been  raised  previous  to  Mr.  Har- 


powerful  microscope  the  yellow  is  Making  pictures  and  having  rison’s  request. 


had  been  rai.sed  previous  to  Mr.  Har- 


made  up  of  vast  numbers  of  red  and  them  processed  by  the  manufacturer 
green  particles.  Looking  at  it  with  only  permitted  the  cameraman  to 


McHenry  Tichenor,  who  purchased  y 
the  Reno  Nevada  State  Journal  froir.  p 
F.  W.  McKechnie,  Jr.,  Feb.  1,  will  be  2 
publisher  and  general  manager  of  the  c 
state’s  only  morning  and  Sunday  C 
newspaper  and  will  continue  its  Dem-  o 
ocratic  political  policy,  it  was  an-  c 
nounced  this  week.  Jack  Rutledge  C 
and  Bill  Bailey,  who  accompaniec  b 
Tichenor  from  Harlingen,  Texas,  wil  t( 
be  editor  and  managing  editor,  re 
spectively.  McKechnie  plans  severa 
months’  vacation  before  announcinf  . 
his  plans.  M.  C.  Moore,  Beverly  Hills 
Cal.,  newspaper  broker,  representee 
both  Tichenor  and  McKechnie  in  thei 
transaction.  .t 


the  naked  eye  the  blend  presents  the  gain  a  semi-understanding  of  the 
yellow  tone.  Hence  it  is  easily  un-  technique.  When  the  photographer  is 


derstood  that  all  the  complementary  able  to  proce.ss  his  own  color  films 
colors  are  formed  through  the  combi-  he  will  learn  considerably  more.  His 


newspaper  news 


nations  of  the  three  primary  colors.  intimate  contact  with  the  films  while 


Although  snapshots  on  Dufaycolor  in  the  course  of  developing  and  print- 
films  nave  been  recorded  at  speeds  jpg  afford  more  avenues  of  learning 


as  high  as  1  400th  of  a  second  it  is  when  enhanced  by  experience. 


better  to  go  slow  at  first  until  a  full 
knowledge  of  speed  values  is  ob- 


Although  this  company  will  process 
the  films  for  any  individual  it  main- 


tained.  Here  are  a  few  .suggestions  ^^e  photographer  ‘would  be 

f  rJs' „ir  i„  ,he  ions  » ho 


those  who  wish  to  start  with  this  typ 
of  work  and  film. 


Speed  Can  Be  Stepped  Up 


would  undertake  the  work  in  his  | 
own  plant.  i 

It  was  further  demonstrated  that 


As.suming  that  the  subject  is  a  nor-  this  type  of  work  is  not  unlike  the 
mal  one  and  that  the  background  is  black  and  white  when  a  short  cut  is 


SYDNEY,  AUSTRAUA 

The  only  journal  giving 
the  news  of  advertisers, 
advertising,  publishing, 
printing  and  commercial 
broadcasting  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand. 

If  you  are  planning  sales 
campaigns  or  are  interested 
in  these  territories  read 


not  black,  a  full  exposure  may  be  attempted.  For  those  who  are  beyond 
obtained  with  a  speed  flash  synchro-  the  reach  of  actual  contact  with  th-’ 


nizer  employing  two  standard  size  company  technicians  it  is  advised 
bulbs,  at  l/25th  of  a  second.  This  that  they  secure  all  the  pamphlets 


exposure  being  made  with  an  F,4.5  which  contain  full  directions  and  in¬ 
lens  and  at  a  di.stance  of  six  to  eight  struction  for  the  proper  u.ses  and  de¬ 


feet.  A  blue  IC  filter  must  be  used  velopments  of  these  films  and  that 
to  produce  results.  For  an  outdoor  they  follow  the  instructions  carefully. 


‘NEWSPAPER  NEWS.” 

PuMUhed  Monthly 
Suhscriptiom  rate  7/*  per  year 
post  free 

Warwick  Bldg.,  Hamilton,  St., 
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120  Veteran 
Employes 
Form  Club 

All  Have  Served  25  Years  on 
Columbus  Dispatch  and 
Ohio  State  Journal 

One  hundred  and  twenty  men  and 
women  who  have  been  employes  of 
Wolfe  enterprises  in  Columbus,  O.,  for 
more  than  25  years,  including  64  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  Columbus  Dispatch  and 
28  with  the  Ohio  State  Journal,  re¬ 
ceived  recognition  recently  with  the 


Robert  H.  Wolfe  (left),  vice-president, 
Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch,  and  Alex  Mc¬ 
Mullen,  Dispatch  printer,  at  clam  bake  in- 
•ugurating  Quarter  Century  Club  of  Wolfe 
enterprises  including  the  Dispatch  and 
Ohio  State  Journal.  McMullen,  a  Dis¬ 
patch  employe  since  1882,  is  the  club 
president. 

organization  of  a  Quarter  Century 
Club  and  presentation  of  gold  pins  to 
its  members. 

The  club  was  organized  at  a  dedica¬ 
tion  clambake  held  at  the  Dispatch’s 
new  warehouse.  Some  850  employes 
gathered  for  the  occasion. 

Officers  include  Alex  McMullen, 
Dispatch  printer  and  employe  for  55 
years,  president;  John  A.  Engler,  Dis¬ 
patch  stereotyper  and  employe  for  51 
years,  vice-president;  E.  C.  Petty,  Dis¬ 
patch  auditor  and  Wolfe  employe  for 
29  years,  secretary.  Paul  Eisele, 
cashier,  Ohio  State  Journal;  Carleton 
C,  Berry,  foreman  of  the  Dispatch 
composing  room,  and  W.  W.  Warden, 
circulation  department  bookkeeper, 
Ohio  State  Journal,  are  among  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  club’s  executive  commit¬ 
tee. 


s'^severa  Dispatch  Well  Represented 

nouncinf  Representing  the  Dispatch  in  the 
■rly  Hills  ^“^‘■ter  Century  Club  are  the  fol- 
Dresentec, 

ie  in  thti  Osman  C.  IIo»)per,  hook  clitor,  1880; 

•tlex  Mc.MuIIeii,  printer,  1882;  John  A.  En^Icr, 
^^creolypcr,  1886;  C.  E  Johnson,  printer. 
B;  Henry  M.  (lortner,  printer,  1890;  Harry 
Hymroil,  stercotyper;  F.  \V.  Grove, 
Pnntor,  and  F.  11.  Hauer,  printer,  1892. 

[  T.  B.  Hrophy.  printer,  and  .\.  H.  “Tony" 
phriiii  (t,  cliief  engineer,  1893;  F.  .M.  Harker, 
srculation  ilciiarinient.  1896;  John  II.  Fngitt, 
1899:  F.  1.  Tes-icr,  composing  room 
pxix  1  intendent,  C.  E.  Tilns,  and  E.  .S.  Wilson, 
1900. 

Miss  .Mice  R.  Peter,  church  editor,  and  J. 

(Burnett,  printer,  1901;  Charles  T.  Hardin, 
“Ssified  advertising  manager;  .Arthur  C. 
oh'.'  1.  Sr.,  eilitor  and  associate  publisher, 
Carleton  C.  Hcrry,  composing  room  fore- 
Mn,  19MJ;  j  \v.  Hrown,  circulation  dci>art- 
^tit ;  I'.i'il  Harile^ty,  rctire<I  iiressroom  fore- 
an;  Ellen  J.  Co-Uior,  retired  after  25  years 
5*  society  editor;  K.iy  J.  .Adams,  pressman,  and 
J.  Kr(gan.  printer.  19  13. 

^  Ralph  H.  Ilenney,  courthouse  reporter; 

H.  Young,  advertising  director; 
arles  W.  Rife,  retired,  and  W.  (i.  Hoyd, 
'.  1904;  E.  Stalnaker,  mail  room;  Walter 
Smith,  pressman,  and  Mrs.  E'lorence  Lentz, 

Ictirtd.  1906;  David  E.  Miller,  mail  room 
upetii  tendent ;  Charles  S.  Wilson,  circulation 
4rcc;  ,  C'harles  S.  Hash,  rctireil.  financial 
L.  A.  llenn,  Elmer  R.  Koetz  and 
arlcs  H  Purscll,  printers,  and  Willi.ain  T. 
'IcK' M  an.  engraver,  1907. 


Ray  V.  Blowers,  editorial  auditor;  Thad 
R.  Fletcher  and  Ralph  B.  S.  Mowery,  adver¬ 
tising  solicitors:  William  F.  McKinnon,  sports 
editor;  E.  C.  Petty,  auditor;  C.  W.  Hubbell, 
proofreader;  Mrs.  Nelle  C.  Lasher,  chief  tele¬ 
phone  ojierator,  and  Miss  Helena  Foskett,  cir- 
cul.'ition  department,  1908. 

Tom  C.  Roberts,  advertising  solicitor,  and 
Alban  F.  Myers,  printer,  1909;  Arthur  E. 
Campbell,  business  manager;  Frank  B.  Christy, 
advertising  artist;  F.  N.  Swain,  advertising 
solicitor,  an<l  J.  J.  Vanatta,  printer,  1910. 

iluy  H  Bullock,  display  advertising  man¬ 
ager:  Ray  O.  HI  vans,  cartoonist;  R.  E.  Glynn 
and  F.  C.  Stone,  pressmen,  1911;  IHtdley  T. 
Fisher,  Jr.,  cartoonist;  Henry  W.  Bl.ackburn. 
siereotj  iK-r :  B.  P.  Congdon,  W.  E.  Crum  and 
Carl  J.  Gottschal,  printers;  E.  A.  Hall,  press¬ 
man,  and  E.  E.  V'oeller,  engraver,  1912. 

Ohio  State  Journal  List 

Ohio  Stale  Journal  employes  mem¬ 
bers  include: 

Harry  J.  Westerman.  retired,  cartoonist, 
1890;  W.  W.  Warden,  cirenbation  department, 
and  W.  11.  Rible,  retired,  business  manager, 
1893:  H.  L.  Fuerniss.  printer,  1894;  .A.  N. 
Rice,  and  Earl  L.  Lamb,  retired,  printers, 
1897;  J.  C.  Haniinm,  retire<l,  circulation  de¬ 
partment.  1901. 

John  S.  Watson,  retired,  business  office,  and 
W.  O.  Fausnaugh,  circulation  department, 
1902:  J  H.  Scotti,  .stereotype  foreman,  and 
Riibert  Wood,  retircil,  business  office,  1903; 
Freil  A.  Kehrer,  Sr.,  advertising  artist,  1905; 
R.  J.  Horn,  printer,  and  W.  A.  Spratley,  Sr., 
mail  room  foreman,  1906. 

Joe  H.  Larimore,  editorial  writer;  J.  R. 
Sptekman,  printer,  and  Caroline  Assman.  1907; 
Fred  T.  Hooley,  .advertising  solicitor;  P.  H. 
Mann,  printer,  and  Walter  J.  Reck,  general 
manager,  1908;  W.  E.  Carlisle  and  C.  F.  Tes- 
sier,  printers.  1909;  F.  E.  Smith,  printer,  and 
Lavina  W.  Clark,  1910;  Paul  Eisele,  cashier, 
and  A.  X.  Gibbons,  printer,  1911;  C.  C. 
Ames,  advertising  solicitor,  and  Frank  C. 
Karns,  printer,  1912. 

KURT  KORF 

Kurt  Korf,  62,  picture  adviser  to 
Hearst  newspapers  and  magazines, 
died  Jan.  30  in  Lennox  Hill  Hospital, 
New  York,  of  anemia.  He  had  been 
ill  a  month.  Before  coming  to  this 
country  three  years  ago  to  escape 
Nazi  oppression,  Mr.  Korf  was  editor 
of  Germany’s  famous  picture  maga¬ 
zine,  the  Berliner  Zeitung  and  Die 
Dame.  During  his  25  years  association 
with  Ullstein  Verlag,  magazine  pub¬ 
lishers,  he  became  known  as  one  of 
the  foremost  picture  authorities.  In 
1935  he  went  to  Vienna  and  later 
joined  Time  publications  here.  He 
was  one  of  the  group  which  planned 
Life  magazine  and  helped  lay  out  its 
first  issue.  He  had  been  with  the 
Hearst  organization  for  a  year  and  a 
half  prior  to  his  death.  His  wife  sur¬ 
vives. 

lAP  WRITER 'killed 

Masaharu  Fujioka,  staff  correspon¬ 
dent  of  Domei  news  agency,  was  killed 
Jan.  30  when  a  shell  fragment  struck 
him  while  marching  with  Japanese 
troops  northward  towards  Suchow'. 


©faituarji 


T.  L.  TURNER,  75,  publisher,  Rule- 

ville  (Miss.)  Record  and  Drew 
Leader,  and  former  president  of  the 
Tennessee  Press  Association  and  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Press  Association,  died  Jan.  26 
at  Ruleville. 

Mrs.  Jennie  B.  Durst,  city  editor 
and  secretary-treasurer  of  Forrest 
City  (Ark.)  Times-Herald  and  wife  of 
John  T.  Durst,  editor  and  publisher, 
died  Jan.  28  at  her  home  there. 

Miss  Gladys  Ethel  Rayburn,  54, 
supervisor  of  Kansas  City  Star  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  depiartment.  died  Jan. 
30  at  Bethany  Hospital  there,  following 
an  operation.  She  joined  the  Star  in 
1926. 

Thomas  Tracy  Bouve,  62.  a  former 
Boston  Herald  city  editor  and  writer 
of  fiction  for  the  past  15  years  died 
recently  at  his  home  in  New  York,  of 
a  heart  attack. 

JosiAH  Byram  Millet,  85.  aviation 
pioneer,  publisher,  writer  and  artist, 
who  died  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Jan.  27, 
was  formerly  art  editor  of  Scribner's 
magazine  and  president  of  the  Boston 
Photogravure  Company  which  orig¬ 
inated  the  methods  of  reproducing  pic¬ 
tures  since  adopted  by  magazines  and 
newspapers.  He  worked  on  the  old 
Boston  Daily  Advertiser  editorial  stciff 
until  he  was  seriously  injured  while 
covering  a  demonstration  of  a  device 
to  check  the  fall  of  elevators.  He  later 
wrote  for  the  New  York  Tribune  and 
the  Neto  York  Evening  Post. 

Harold  A.  Woolf,  45,  for  15  years 
with  the  merchandising  staff  of  Buck- 
ley,  Dement  &  Company,  Chicago,  died 
Jan.  28  of  pneumonia  following  a  kid¬ 
ney  infection. 

Allen  Hoffman,  31,  a  former  adver¬ 
tising  solicitor  of  Youngstown  Vindi¬ 
cator,  shot  and  killed  himself  in  his 
automobile  in  Cleveland.  Jan.  31,  just 
as  a  policeman  approached  to  place 
him  under  arrest.  Hoffman  had  re¬ 
cently  been  named  in  a  warrant  charg¬ 
ing  him  with  misappropriation  of  $800 
of  the  newspaper’s  funds.  In  a  note 
addressed  to  “Dear  Mother  and  Dad,” 
Hoffman  wrote;  “There’s  no  point  in 
going  on  living  in  a  world  to  which  I 
cannot  become  adjusted.” 

Charles  Frederick  Jahn.  83.  who 
covered  the  Johnstown  flood  of  1889, 
died  in  New  York  Jan.  15.  He  started 
his  career  in  the  composing  room  of 
Pittsburgh  Dispatch  and  later  became 
its  managing  editor.  He  was  one  of 
the  organizers  of  Pittsburgh  Press 
Club.  His  death  reduces  to  14  the 
membership  of  the  Johnstown  Flood 
Correspondents  Association. 


William  Peter  Sneeberger,  61j  vet¬ 
eran  employe  of  Racine  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal-Times,  died  at  his  home  Jan.  27 
following  an  extended  illness.  He  had 
been  in  the  advertising  and  collection 
departments. 

Allan  L.  Hoffman,  son  of  Harry  H. 
Hoffman,  advertising  manager  of 
Worce.ster  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Gazette,  died  Jan.  31  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  O. 

Elmer  E.  Payne,  76,  retired  news¬ 
paperman,  died  Feb.  2  in  Miami  fol¬ 
lowing  a  lengthy  illness.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Washington  staff  of  As¬ 
sociated  Press  20  years  and  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  National  Press 
Club.  He  was  financial  editor  of  the 
Miami  Daily  News  from  1925  to  1929. 
■ 

JOHN  F.  LUBBEN 

John  Frederick  Lubben,  72.  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  A.  H.  Belo  Corpora¬ 
tion,  publishers  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  and  JouriMl,  died  Jan.  30,  at  his 
home  there.  Mr.  Lubben  joined  the 
Galveston  Neios  Aug.  20,  1881,  when 
offered  a  job  at  $30  a  month  by  G.  B. 
Dealey,  then  mailing  room  clerk  for 
the  Galveston  News,  and  now  presi¬ 
dent  of  Dallas  News  and  Journal.  In 
1888  Mr.  Lubben  was  named  business 
manager  of  the  Galveston  paper  and  in 
1906  when  ill  health  forced  T.  W 
Dealey’s  retirement  he  was  elected 
secretary  and  treasurer.  He  was  also 
a  director  of  the  A.  H.  Belo  Co.,  and 
when  the  firm  was  reorganized  in 
1926  as  the  A.  H.  Belo  Corporation, 
he  was  elected  a  director  and  contin¬ 
ued  as  secretary  and  treasurer.  He 
moved  to  Dallas  when  the  Galveston 
News  was  sold  to  W.  L.  Moody  of 
Galveston.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
two  sons,  a  daughter  and  two  brothers. 


CEXtTiriEO 


"It's  About  Time," 


Publit*  llolations 

W  A  T  E  II 

to  take  full  charge  of  public  relations  activitie.'  tor  a  New  York 
trade  asscKiation  representing  a  large  industry.  Applic.itions  are 
sought  particularly  fnmi  newspaper  and  trade  paper  executives. 

Prefer  man  of  or  40,  able  to  deliver  addresses  to  adver^ 
tising  and  publicity  men.  He  should  have  initiative  in  developing 
news  and  must  be  qualitied  to  serve  as  editorial  director  of  a 
monthly  publication. 

Our  own  organization  has  been  advised  of  this  advertisement. 

Salary  .S8,^00  or  more  to  the  right  man.  Full  particulars,  to  be 
held  in  strict  confidence,  should  be  sent  in  first  letter  to  “Trade 
Group”  c/o  Doremus  Cf  Company,  advertising  agents,  120 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 


said  the  Editor 

when  the  office  had  changed 
over  to  Certified  Mats.  “I  know 
we  have  been  getting  out  an  in¬ 
teresting  paper,  but  the  public 
does  not  give  us  credit  for  it, 
because  the  paper  hasn’t  looked 
right.  It  has  not  been  easy  or 
inviting  to  read. 

“With  production  up  to  the 
standard  of  our  news  and  pic¬ 
tures,  we’ll  be  going  places.” 

For  dependable  stereotyping,  rely  on 
Certified  Mats,  made  in  tbeU.S.A. 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 


9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept.  P 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


40  -A  D  V  E  R  T  I  S  1  N  G 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 


Airline  Ads  Invite 
Wives  to  Fly  Free 

To  wives  who  have  put  their  re¬ 
spective  feet  down  on  their  husbands’ 
flying.  United  Air  Lines,  through  at- 


BIGGEST  VAN  CAMP  SEA  FOOD  DRIVE  geles  office  of  Gerth-Knollin  Adver- 

BLACK  AND  WHITE  newspaper  advertUing  and  full  pages  in  color  in  the  introductory  cam- 

American  Weekly  and  in  women’s  magazines  will  be  utilized  to  provide  ^ 

an  extensive  advertising  campaign  in  behalf  of  White  Star  Tuna  and  Chicken  condiSr?' 

of  the  Sea  Brand  Tuna,  it  is  announced.  The  campaign  is  the  largest  ever 

conducted  by  the  Van  Camp  Sea  Food  Company,  according  to  Emil  Roland  G.  E.  Ullman  Organization, 
Brisacher  &  Staff,  San  Francisco,  advertising  agency  for  the  account  since  Philadelphia,  has  been  appointed  ad¬ 
its  inception.  The  campaign  will  run  from  March  through  October.  vertising  counsel  for  the  78-year-old 

T  J  r  .  .  -.u  cnoA  contracting  and  engineering  concern. 

Incorporated  in  the  copy  is  announcement  of  a  prize  contest,  with  5,000  Merritt-Chapman  &  Scott  Corpora- 
awards  scheduled  monthly  for  eight  months.  Details  of  the  “Three  Little  jjon,  New  York;  also  for  Standard 
Words”  contest  are  given  in  the  folder  pasted  on  the  top  of  every  can  of  Paper  Manufacturing  Company  of 
tuna,  the  advertisements  advise.  The  contest  idea  has  been  a  feature  of  Richmond,  Va.  General  magazines 


\  vcn  special  in\itatk>ii  to  wyipv 
iM^vp  husbanJii  Me  /o  fly  — 


/  /  7*" 

•"•fuij.y 


General  magazines 


Van  Camp  campaigns,  and  this  year  a  total  of  40,183  merchandise  and  cash  and  trade  papers  will  be  scheduled. 


prizes  are  announced,  including  $10,000  cash  awards. 


James  M.  Elliott,  vice-president  in 
charge  of  sales  and  advertising,  Car- 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  TELLS  RANGE  PLANS  stairs  Bros.  Distilling  Company,  Inc.. 

PLANS  FOR  ADVERTISING  General  Electric  Company’s  new  electric  range  Chrysler  Building,  New  York  has  an- 
and  hot  water  heater  were  outlined  at  the  Chicago  meeting  of  distributors  „  appointment  of  Lennen  i 

late  last  week.  The  company  will  use  all  types  of  printed  media,  including  j ^agen*c^''  or  ,  as  a  ver- 

lull  pages  in  color  in  general  and  women’s  magazines,  outdoor  posters,  and  °  ^  . 

newspapers  throughout  the  country  on  a  cooperative  basis.  G-E  will  match  Contracts  are  being  i^ued  to  news- 
expenditures  with  dealers  and  distributors  on  a  cost-sharing  plan  for  news-  by  R<^he,  Williams  &  Cun- 


United  .Airlines 


newspapers  throughout  the  country  on  a  cooperative  basis.  G-E  will  match  Contracts  are  being  i^ued  to  news- 
expenditures  with  dealers  and  distributors  on  a  cost-sharing  plan  for  news-  P^P®^  by  R<^he,  Williams  &  Cun- 
paper  copy.  Prospects  for  electric  range  and  hot  water  heater  sales  were 

reported  exceptionally  bright  for  the  Chicago  territory  because  of  a  new  low  «  tt  u  r*  ’ 

rate  announced  by  Commonwealth  Edison  Company,  which  puts  electrical  ”■  Hrown  Company,  Chicago,  is 

products  on  a  competlll.e  basis  with  gas  appliances.  S""  ,?it  ’Sr.' 


LAUNCHING  NEW  SANITARY  NAPKIN 


E.  H.  Brown  Company,  Chicago,  is 
again  placing  the  account  of  Nacor 
Medicine  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

American  Tobacco  Company  began 
sponsorship  this  week  of  Kay  Kyser's 


tractive  newspaper  ads,  recently  ex-  CURT  G.  JOA,  president  of  Curt  G.  Joa,  Inc.,  has  established  the  Sewdettes  ‘‘Kampus  Klass”  of  musical  knowl- 


tended  an  invitation  to  accompany  Company  at  Sheboygan  Falls,  Wis.  The  new  company  will  be  sales  rep-  edge,  a  new  radio  program  for  Lucky 
their  husbands  as  guests  of  the  air-  resentative  for  Sewdettes,  a  sanitary  napkin  invented  by  Mr.  Joa.  Mr.  Joa  Strike  cigarettes,  orginating  from 
line.  This  promotion  to  increase  use  has  long  been  identified  with  the  sanitary  napkin  industry  as  a  mechanical  WGN  through  MBS. 
of  air  transportotion  among  women  engineer  and  builder  of  sanitary  napkin  machinery  Permutit  Company  has  appointed 

originated  on  the  United  Air  Lines  Robert  F.  Timm,  general  advertising  manager  of  the  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Comnton  Advertising  Inc  New  YnrV 


originated  on  the  United  Air  Lines’ 


San  Francisco-Los  Angeles  division.  Press,  will  be  sales  and  advertising  manager. 


Permutit  Company  has  appointed 
Compton  Advertising,  Inc.,  New  York, 
to  direct  sales  promotion  and  adver- 


T  j  _ _ f,,i  tu-i.  - -  - - -  - o  - o —  lo  uireci  sales  proinouon  ana  aaver- 

Ic  proved  w  successml  tlwt  R  h^  Wisconsin  will  be  the  first  market.  Advertising  will  be  used  in  news-  tising  activities  for  both  Household 


been  extended  to  the  New  York-C^i-  p^pg^g  where  distribution  is  established  and  in  trade  papers, 
cago  division,  it  was  announced  this 


week  by  Harold  Crary,  vice-president 
in  charge  of  traffic.  Other  lines  have 
since  taken  up  the  idea. 

Through  large  space  newspaper  ad- 


Division  and  Industrial  Division.  Quy 
Richards  is  the  account  executive. 


NESTLE'S  CAMPAIGNS  IN  PREPARATION  eihs  Advertising  Agency,  Buffalo, 

WILLIAM  T.  HAMILTON,  for  the  past  six  years  with  Lord  &  Thomas,  New  recently  opened  a  Toronto  office  at 
York,  has  joined  Lennen  &  Mitchell,  Inc.,  New  York.  He  will  be  execu-  465  Bay  Street,  with  Jack  Culliner 


vertising,  direct  mail  and  spot  radio  tive  on  an  account  newly  placed  with  Lennen  &  Mitchell — that  of  Nestle’s  and  Abby  Muter  as  its  representa- 


announcements.  United  extended  its  Milk  products,  Inc.  manufacturer  of  Lion  Brand,  Everyday  and  Alpine  evap-  tives.  This  office  has  the  campaign  of 
invitation.  Similar  promotion  is  now  orated  milks,  Nestle’s  Food,  Hylac  and  Lactogen  baby  foods  and  Nestle’s  fl'®  Imperial  Optical  Co.,  which  will 
under  way  in  Chicago  and  New  York.  Swiss  Process  cheese.  Plans  for  advertising  are  in  preparation.  Present  ^rt  Feb.  15  and  continue  until  faU. 
Each  woman  whose  husband  pur-  campaigns  use  radio  for  Lion  Brand  evaporated  milk,  medical  journals  for  Eastman  Super-Thin 

chases  a  round-trip  ticket  is  carried  Nestle’s  Food,  Hylac  and  Lactogen  baby  foods,  and  a  test  campaign  to  start 

as  a  guest  bv  the  airline.  J.  Walter  nAurcr\orkAt*c  fnw  Qxxrtcc  Prrir'occ  nViooco  INCOLN  O.  O  ICd^O  Of  3  j 


as  a  guest  by  the  airline.  J.  Walter  February  in  New  York  newspapers  for  Nestle’s  Swiss  Process  cheese. 
Thompson  Company  places  the  ac- 


FAIRBANKS  LAUNCHES  REFRIGERATOR 


DIRECTS  AFA  PROGRAM 

Lowell  Thomas,  president  of  the 
Advertising  Club  of  New  York,  will 
be  general  chairman  of  the  program 
committee  of  the  34th  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Advertising  Federation  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  to  be  held  at  Hotel  Statler,  De¬ 
troit,  June  12  to  15,  according  to  an¬ 
nouncement  by  George  M.  Slocum. 
Federation  president. 

“Mr.  Thomas’s  acceptance  of  this 
appointment  assures  us  a  convention 
in  Detroit  of  more  than  ordinary  in¬ 
terest,”  Mr.  Slocum  said  in  his  an¬ 
nouncement.  “He  and  his  committee 
will  be  responsible  for  the  selection 


FAIRBANKS  MORSE  COMPANY,  Chicago,  will  use  a  list  of  newspapers  to  run  weekly. 


spring  renewal  of  its  24-newspaper 
campaign  for  the  $1.50  Dr.  Grabow 
pipe.  This  nation-wide  campaign  will 


advertise  its  new  line  of  refrigerators.  Copy  will  be  placed  through  dis-  Morris  Plan  Bank  of  Rhode  Island. 
tributors,  and  in  cities  where  they  handle  radios  and  washing  machines,  as  launching  a  weekly  radio  program 
well  as  refrigerators,  advertisements  will  feature  all  three  products.  The  Feb.  9,  will  use  announcement  copy 
account  is  directed  by  Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald,  Chicago.  in  every  Rhode  Island  newspaper 


account  is  directed  by  Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald,  Chicago.  in  every  Rhode  Island  newspaper 

also  window  cards,  blotters,  etc.  The 

-’ccouNT 

BUCHANAN  &  CO.,  New  York,  this  week  announced  its  resignation 

from  the  TWA  account,  to  be  effective  as  soon  as  TWA  has  time  to  select  \ir  w  f  r  L-  n  *  *H  n* 

another  agency.  Magazine  advertising  already  prepared  will  be  released  by  of  TimLn-De?roiT  Ax^r’KA^v 
Buchanan  &  Co. 


Campaigns  and  Accounts  ^er  of  the  committee. 


tising  of  the  Axle  Division. 


«f>o  ,hemr„r,So,nvepUon-an7oi  PLAYGROUNDS  ASSOCIA-  SveSg 


subjects  and  speakers  for  the  three  ,1,'^''*  spend  approximately  ,,3,„paign  to  include  a  special  pro-  launching  its  1938  advertising  cam- 

general  progr.am  ^ions.  I  refer  to  ?  SL .V*'"®,  motion  on  new  "Ye.rSund  All-  S  lo^‘EviVady‘  flaS^ 


the  general  luncheon  meetings  on 


million  smiles. 


Eveready”  flashlight 


A/r  j:  j  Vir  j  j  - 'J  miners  will  he  used  nrineinallv  in  O^asional”  Sweater,  which  is  being  teries,  using  68  magazines.  Frequen 

Monday  and  Wednesday  noons  and  P  P  .  ^  t  ^  •  distributed  in  a  specially-constructed  insertions  of  250-line  black  and  whit 

afternoons  June  13  and  1.5  and  the  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Louis-  ,  ,  u-  »  rn.  •  i  “ue  oiacK  ana  wmt 

f nuTL^niTon  Mondiv  elnina  iana.  Texa.s.  Tennessee,  Nebraska,  copy,  supported  by  two-color  paget 


afternoons,  June  13  and  15,  and  the  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Louis 
annual  banquet  on  Monday  evening,  iana,  Texa.s,  Tennessee,  Nebraska,  ^rZoTorrs 

•■The  Fcdcrutiou  has  presented  in  luwa  lHinoi,.  Kansas  and  Mississippi  Td  ^Z  “s  mSufs  and  t„  roS!  n'w  York  ^  the  a^ncr 
previous  years,  at  these  general  ses-  A  schedule  of  weekly  advertisements  sections  of  kev  cities  The  ’  ^  agency. 

.sions.  speakers  of  note  from  the  busi-  will  begin  May  15  and  continue  max”  K-r  Wi^ui  a  Campbell-Ewald  Company,  Chi 


sions.  speaKers  ot  note  Irom  the  busi-  -**•  -ay  anu  |-■a■.u^ue  handled  by  Hicks  Adver-  Campbell-Ewald  Company, 

ness  world  and  we  are  confident  that  through  October.  J.  J.  McClellan  of  Agency,  New  York.  announced  two  new  ac 


with  the  wide  contacts  which  Lowell  JopHn,  Mo.,  is  chairman  of  the  ad- 
Thomas  ha.s,  the  program  offered  this  vertising  committee. 


year  will  .set  a  new  record  in  the  Ridgway  Co.,  St.  Louis  agency,  is  tisine'for’ the  igH  sealon  rn  Feb^^^  Kenway  Venetian  Blind  Compaq 
importance  of  the  speakers,  as  well  now  handling  the  advertising  of  the  SrreguWcampafgn "nclu^^^^^  Galesburg,  Ill. 

as  the  timeliness  of  the  subjects  to  be  Phelan-Faust  Paint  Manufacturing  papers  in  key  cities,  general  maga-  Gerald  Page- Wood,  for  the  pai 
presented.”  Co.  of  that  city.  An  extensive  spring  zjnes  and  trade  naners  Snecial  cam-  year  vice-president  in  the  Chicago  ol 


,  J  -J  -11  u  1  -J  u  Walter  E.  Rockwell,  vice-presiden: 

already  prepared  will  be  released  by  Timken -Detroit  Axle  Company 

Detroit,  announces  appointment  of 
Brooke,  Smith  &  French,  Inc.,  Detroi:| 
Clement  B.  Lewis,  Riverton,  a  mem-  and  New  York,  to  handle  the  adver- 


Olympic  Knitting  Mills,  maker  of  agency  already  had  the  Oil  Burne: 


Division’s  account. 

National  Carbon  Co.  this  month  i 


IntourIst,  Inc.,  travel  bureau  of  the  including  the  National 

Soviet  Union,  will  commence  adver-  and  Meat  Board,  Chiwgo,  am; 

Kenway  Venetian  Blind  Compam 


presented.' 


i-^o.  oi  mat  city,  ./vn  extensive  spring  zines  and  trade  papers.  Special  cam-  vice-president  in  the  Chicago  of 

campaign  of  Sunday  rotogravure,  ra-  paigns  will  feature  the  Sixth  Soviet  Ace  of  Campbell-Ewald  Company,  an 
dio  and  direct-mail  advertising  is  Theatre  Festival,  and  the  Agricul-  nounced  his  resignation  last  week,  ef 
planned.  Exhibition  in  Moscow.  L.  D.  fective  at  once.  His  future  plans  wen 


NIAA  TO  CLEVELAND  planned.  tur'ai  ExhibUion  ’ in  Moscow,  "l.^ 

National  Industrial  Advertisers  As-  To  raise  funds  for  advertising  na-  Wertheimer  Company,  Advertising 
sociation  will  hold  its  16lh  annual  tive  fruits.  New  Jersey  growers  have  Inc.,  New  York,  continue  as  adver 

conference  in  Cleveland.  Sept.  21-23,  organized  New’  Jersey  Fruits,  Inc.  A  tising  agents. 

it  has  been  announced  by  Stanley  one-cenf-pcr-bushel  fee  has  been  Royal  Air  Conditioning  Equip 

Kni.sely,  advertising  manager  of  Re-  propo.sed  for  advertising.  The  cam-  ment  Company,  with  headquarters  ii 


fective  at  once.  His  future  plans  we: 


Wertheimer  Company,  Advertising,  unannounced,  although  it  is  under-j 
Inc.,  New  York,  continue  as  adver-  stood  he  will  retain  active  interest  I' 


iing  agents.  the  advertising  business.  Mr.  I’a2< 

Royal  Air  Conditioning  Equip-  Wood  has  been  active  in  Chicago  aii 


MENT  Company,  with  headquarters  in  vertising  circles  for  25  years,  .sei  vir.^ 


public  Steel  Corp.,  vice-president  of  paign,  which  will  start  shortly,  will  Compton,  Cal.,  and  sales  offices  in  with  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  and  Rachtl 
the  association,  and  head  of  its  com-  mainly  feature  advertisements  of  ap-  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  has  Williams  &  Cunnyngham,  Inc.,  as  wf  I 


mittee  for  program  and  arrangements. 


peaches,  according  to  placed  its  account  with  the  Los  An-  as  Campbell-Ewald  Company. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Used-Car  Battle  Is  a  Series  of  Isolated  Skirmishes; 
Perhaps  a  Real  Attack  Would  Help  .  .  . 

Retail  Men  Make  Some  Good  Resolutions 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 

NATIONAL  AUTOMOBILE  SHOW  move  used  cars,  and  in  some  cases 
will  begin  Nov,  11  this  year  in  New  paying  for  all  or  part  of  the  space. 
York,  two  weeks  later  than  in  1937,  General  Motors  stepped  out  this 
and  about  where  it  was  in  1935  and  week  with  a  single-shot  in  something 


1936.  That  is  the  extent  of  the  com¬ 
promise  reached  on  the  movement  to 


over  100  newspapers,  “Industry  Strides 
On.”  This  took  as  a  text  the  recent 


return  it  to  the  old-tii^  spot  at  the  announcement  of  General  Motors’  ex¬ 
beginning  of  January.  The  November  tensive  plans  for  marketing  Diesel  en- 
date  won  applause  for  giving  winter  gjjjgg  went  on  from  there  to  the 
income  to  factory  workers  and  sales-  conclusion  that  “There  may  be  halts, 
men;  anyway  the  1935  and  1936  shows  j^ere  may  be  setbacks,  there  may  be 

temporary  Tecasalon,.’  bu,  ip- 


the  1937  show  was  followed  by  a  pe-  .  ^ 
riod  of  stagnation  some  dealers  com-  ® 

plained  that  pushing  up  the  show  ,  .  ,  ,  .  ^  ^ 

dates  left  them  no  chance  to  clean  up  ,  ^ash  is  launchmg  a  national  con  est 
used-cars  in  the  fall  before  new  buyers  of  used  cars.  Studebaker 
models  were  upon  them.  is  conducting  a  contest  for  its  retail 

salesmen.  But  apparently  Chevrolet, 
Moving  the  Used  Cars  i^ith  its  magnificent  record  in  selling 

tortT  A  -TTI7TS  T5  A  rm^  170  •  A  “sed  CBTS  in  recent  years,  is  the  only 

ISOLATE  BATTLES  m  the  wm  to  manufacturer  to  do  a  coordinated  ad- 
exterminate  the  used-car  problem  •  u  a  j  .1  1 

,,  A  vertising  10b.  And  apparently  also 

are  going  on  all  over  the  country,  •  ,  •  11 

®  the  industry  is  relying  largely  on  space 

[ - ^  contributed  by  newspapers  to  tell  peo- 

VOUJT  Li  there  are  bargains  in  the 

S&SS^i  aA  tic  used-car  market. 

IN  -CASH  Incidentally  we  must  correct  the 

A. statement  that  radio  stations  are  not 
— 'JZ..—".  lending  help  in  the  used-car  drive. 

In  South  Bend,  where  the  Tribune  has 
:^r  been  giving  space  starting  with  a  full- 

rki  iH  TH£  COLUMN  WHICH  ALLIES  TO  vW  page  advertisement,  the  Tribune’s  two 

- -  stations  WSBT  and  WFAM,  are 

"  -  broadcasting  announcements  daily. 

With  Studebaker  and  Bendix  Prod- 
7..'*.. ucts  factories  in  South  Bend,  the  cam- 
paign  takes  on  spiecial  importance 
‘  there. 

•T  These  are  only  scattered  instances, 

of  course.  Hundreds  of  newspapers 

' _ must  be  offering  help  to  the  auto  in- 

THENjiLL  IN  THE  »bx  BELOw^^^  dustry,  hoping  thus  to  get  some  new- 
•  - -  j  car  advertising  some  day. 

I  ;  seem  surprising  to  be 

i  —  _  told  that  one  objecrt  of  all  this  news- 

- —  ■ — - ^  paper  activity  is  to  revive  classified 

with  newspapers  taking  a  leading  part  advertising  of  used  cars,  held  up  in 
in  many  of  them.  because  of  inactivity  in 

,  ’  ,  ,  the  used-car  market.  The  automo- 

Mxlwaukee  Jourjml,  for  instance  industry  is  neither  enfeebled. 


stinct  of  American  industry  is  prog- 


Moving  the  Used  Cars 


^  tic 

IN  XjKSH  Httzfifs 


Buffalo, 
iffice  at 
Hulliner 
•esenta- 
paign  of 
ich  will 
itil  fall, 
er-Thin 
s  signed 
o  for  a 
wspaper 
Grabow 
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rili  IN  THE  COLUMN  WHICH  APTLIES  TO  WW 


THEN  JILL  IN  THE~  SOX  belo  w _ 


with  newspapers  taking  a  leading  part 
in  many  of  them. 


month  i 
ng  cam- 
ght  bat- 
Frequen 
ud  whiti 
or  pages 
les,  Inc 


The  Journal’s  attack  on  the  prob 
lem  consisted  of  a  three-part  con 


ail  in-to-i  •  A  111  1  A  .  uiic  iiiuudiiy  la 

aveloguel  concluded  a  reader  contest  in  the  habit  of  taking  to  the  cy- 

■  .hnT  u  1  k-a  ‘^l«ne  cellar;  but  apparently  it  is  cur- 

.  about  car-buying  habits  that  would  *  ♦  j  a 

oresidem  ,^^0  the  trend  in  used-car  sales.  The 

..OMPANY  contest-survey  was  conducted  with  «  1  a- 

A  ■  <^noperation  of  Gerald  Stedman  of  the  Resolutions 

,,  Detroi  Cramer-Kra.sselt  Company,  Milwau-  ON  NEW  YEAR’S  DAY  a  lot  of  men 
e  adwr-  advertising  agency,  and  of  the  resolve  to  save  money.  Usually  they 
n.  m-  Milwaukee  Automobile  Dealers  Asso-  ‘ell  themselves  that  saving  need  not 
1  Burne.  elation.  interfere  with  any  single  expenditure 


interfere  with  any  single  expenditure 
from  which  they  get  their  money’s 
worth;  they  will  just  quit  wasting 


ialjiioioivu  xja.  cl  till  crc'Udi  1.  tUii-  ^  i  ‘j  *i_  .  1  »a 

test,  with  $100  in  cash  prizes.  The  \  ^  P^" 

questions  were  separated,  one  set  for  ^  ^ 

the  owner  of  a  new  automobile,  one  erw^  . 

for  the  owner  of  a  used  car,  and  one  ,  ®  leading  re- 

for  the  non-owner.  The  first  two  ^il  advertising  men  gathered  in  New 

aqlrori  _ I  _  York  to  discuss,  among  other  things, 

asKea  the  kind  of  car  owned,  reasons  .,  .  moo  j  ■  u  j  a  rm.  • 

for  o  _ _ _  _ A  their  1938  advertising  budgets.  Their 

lor  owning  a  car,  reasons  lor  select-  -a-  au  o  1  d  a-  t-a- 


y,  Chi  ing  the  make  of  car  owned,  kind  and  organization  the  Sales  Promotion  Di- 
new  ac*  extent  of  repairs  in  the  last  year,  and 

,NAL  Lm;  prospects  of  buying  another  car  in  Goods  Association,  had  been  warning 

cago.  anc  1938.  The  questions  for  the  non-  them  for  some  months  to  save  their 

Company  owner  asked  whether  he  had  ever  advertising  money,  and  had  even  sug- 

owned  a  car,  and  if  so  why  he  had  arbitrary  and  lower  limit 

,k„  p,,  fivAn  1,  up,  ,he„  going  on  ,o  .sk  “"Jf' 

bicaeo  of  •  prospective  19.38  purchases  and  ®P®'^V  a^al.  ^  “  fi  ^  -a  weeks 

naS  ani  thaFwould  influence  them. 

panj ,  dii-i  money  on  fool  ideas  that  don  t  pan 


pany,  an 
week,  ef 
ilans  wer 


-  J  e  out,  and  that  they  would  make  sure 

ilans  weri  "Ome  Other  Enorts  they  get  their  money’s  worth  out  of 

is  under-j  OUR  DETROIT  CORRESPONDENT  every  dollar  spent  on  advertising  in 
nterest  l|  on  another  page  reports  flickers  of  1938. 

Wr.  Pa8^1|  life  in  new-car  advertising,  and  some 

licago  ad|j  activity  in  advertising  used  cars.  Vari-  What  Year  May  Bring 
•s.servi^  ous  manufacturers  who  are  doing  little  pqjnt  THE  PARALLEL  is  not 
nd  koli^  advertising  of  new  cars  are  supplying  to  say  that  the  retail  men  and 
ic.,  as  w  •,  their  dealers  with  copy  aimed  to  women  were  wasting  their  time  talk- 

>y- 


BEG  YOUR  PARDON 

On  the  left,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  Mr.  C. 
Halstead  Cottington,  and  on  the  right, 
Mr.  H.  L.  McClinton — both  new  vice- 
presidents  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc. 
Please  forget  the  mix-up  of  photos  and 
cutlines  last  week.  ' 


ing  nonsense  this  week;  nor  does  it 
mean  that  newspapers  may  be  com¬ 
placent  about  their  department  store 
linage  in  the  coming  year. 

The  members  of  the  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division  were  dead  in  earnest  so 
far  as  an  outsider  could  judge,  and 
it  is  quite  likely  that  many  a  news¬ 
paper  will  suffer  as  the  heavy  hand 
of  business  conditions  forces  a  re¬ 
vamping  of  advertising  practices  clear 
across  the  land.  Certainly  there  will 
be  a  keener  check  of  results  from 
advertising,  a  fishy  eye  for  special 
editions  and  isolated  multiple-page 
promotions,  renewed  wrangling  about 
rates  and  about  circulations  outside 
of  immediate  trading  areas.  There 
may  be,  as  one  authoritative  speaker 
suggested,  experimentation  with  other 
media  at  the  expense  of  newspaper 
appropriations.  This  last  may  be 
balanced,  as  another  authoritative 
speaker  recommended,  by  abandon¬ 
ment  of  such  experimental  media  by 
stores  which  have  tried  them  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  and  concentration  in  the 
proved  medium  of  newspaper  space. 
Color  advertising  in  newspapers,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  and  not  hurried,  with 
window  displays,  store  signs,  and 
salespeople  all  linked  into  the  selling 
plan,  may  be  one  answer  to  the  de¬ 
mand  for  greater  returns. 

Ad  of  the  Year 

AN  AD  MAN  LETS  HIMSELF  GO 

once  in  a  while,  and  apparently  has 
a  swell  time  scoffing  at  his  store’s 
goods.  Paul  Hollister  of  Macy’s 
showed  the  members  of  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division  what  he  called  the 
“ad  of  the  year” — “the  only  one  that 
was  readable  out  of  all  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  retail  ads  printed  in 
January.”  The  ad,  printed  in  Cedar 
Rapids  (la.)  Gazette,  was  headed  “Cat 
and  Dog  Day”  and  explained,  “We  dug 
up  some  elderly  cats  and  dogs  for 
clearance  .  .  .  items  the  customers 
didn’t  care  for.”  In  crowded  columns 
of  small  type  the  rest  of  the  page  de¬ 
scribed  item  after  item  in  uncompli¬ 
mentary  fashion  and  offered  them  at 
ridiculously  low  prices. 

Although  it  is  the  custom  of  speak¬ 
ers  at  the  Sales  Promotion  meetings 
to  speak  scornfully  of  mere  “price  ad¬ 
vertising,”  no  one  in  the  audience 
arose  to  point  out  that  the  “ad  of  the 
year”  was  exactly  that.  Instead,  the 
listeners  laughed — perhaps  a  trifle  en¬ 
vious  of  the  free-speaking  tolerated  in 
the  copy. 

When  one  of  them  produces  a  page 
advertisement  offering  a  mink  coat  at 
full  retail  price  in  the  same  free-and- 
easy  language  (“We’ve  had  this  two 
seasons  now  .  .  .  customers  say  it 
makes  them  look  fat,  but  if  your  shape 
is  funny  anyway,  people  will  at  least 
envy  the  coat  .  .  .  price  tag,  $1,500, 
sewed  on  conspicuously  with  extra- 
t  strong  thread”) — when  we  .see  copy 
1  like  that,  this  herald  of  progress  will 
be  pleased  to  report  it  in  full  detail. 


Non-Stop  Solicitation 

THE  SALES  PROMOTION  men  got 
another  laugh  out  of  Filene’s  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  McLeod’s  description  of  time- 
wasters,  and  his  suggestion  that  every 
advertising  department  ought  to  have 
a  “sifter”  to  listen  to  them  all  and  to 
come  to  the  surface  once  in  a  while 
with  a  pearl.  Said  Mr.  McLeod,  de¬ 
scribing  the  "salesman  who  won't  take 
‘Yes’  for  an  answer”; 

“A  newspaper  solicitor  comes  in  to 
sell  you  space  in  a  special  ski  supple¬ 
ment.  You  ask  the  price  and  immedi¬ 
ately  say  ‘Yes,  I’ll  take  it.’  His  face 
drops.  He  is  momentarily  stunned — 
out  on  his  feet.  But  not  for  long.  He 
comes  to,  and  in  500  words  and  15 
minutes  proceeds,  if  you  permit  him. 
to  tell  you  why  you  should  take  space 
in  his  ski  supplement." 

Among  Advertising  Folk 

CHARLES  R.  MOFFATT  has  been 
appointed  as  director  of  advertis¬ 
ing  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration  under  C.  V.  McKaig,  vice- 
president.  Mr.  Moffatt  has  been  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel  Corporation,  largest  U.  S.  Steel 
subsidiary,  since  its  organization  in 
1935.  His  new  office,  combining  the 
corporation’s  advertising  and  exhibit 
activities,  will  be  in  Pittsburgh. 

Frank  V.  Martin,  president  of  Mar¬ 
tin,  Inc.,  advertising  agency,  Detroit, 
announced  that  effective  Jan.  21  the 
agency’s  name  was  changed  to  Martin, 
Frank  &  Atherton,  Inc.  The  officers 
are  Mr.  Martin,  president  and  treas¬ 
urer;  Frank  W.  Atherton,  vice-pres¬ 
ident,  and  E.  G.  Frank,  secretary. 

Charles  M.  Hines,  vice-president 
of  Edward  Hines  Lumber  (Company, 
Chicago,  has  appointed  Philip  Creden 
to  head  a  new  advertising  department 
in  the  sales  promotion  division. 
Creden  has  been  identified  with  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  past  thirteen  years — 
the  last  nine  years  with  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

P.  Wayne  Jackson,  formerly  assis¬ 
tant  art  director  and  production  man¬ 
ager  of  Morris-Schenker-Roth,  Inc., 
Chicago  agency,  has  joined  Mac- 
Donald-Potter,  Inc.,  Chicago,  as  art 
director  and  production  manager. 

Canadian  Advertising  Agency  Lim¬ 
ited  has  announced  two  new  appoint¬ 
ments  to  the  staff  of  its  Montreal  of¬ 
fice:  Wilfrid  Taylor  as  account  ex¬ 
ecutive,  and  W.  F.  Schofield  as  pro¬ 
duction  manager. 

Edward  Kahn,  president,  Kahn  Ad¬ 
vertising  Company,  Cleveland  news¬ 
paper  counsellors,  this  week  an¬ 
nounced  the  association  of  Frank 
Wynhoff  with  him.  Wynhoff  re¬ 
signed  recently  as  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Akron  Beacon- Journal  after  15 
years.  Charles  V.  Gilbert  is  research 
director. 

T.  C.  Dunnington,  of  Ruthrauff  & 
Ryan’s  marketing  and  research  staff, 
has  been  put  in  charge  of  the  agency’s 
special  promotional  activities  for  its 
)  clients,  including  premiums,  contests 

•  and  similar  merchandising  efforts. 

•  Clifford  B.  Reeves  has  been  elected 

-  a  vice-president  and  director  of  Dore- 

-  mus  &  Company,  advertising  agents. 

•  Mr.  Reeves  joined  the  Doremus  or- 
1  ganization  in  December,  1933,  as  ser¬ 
vice  director. 

i  RENEWS  CHEESE  DRIVE 

Switzerland  Cheese  Association, 
^  New  York,  through  its  Secretary  A. 
‘  Dolder,  announces  resumption  of  ad- 

-  vertising.  The  campaign  will  be 
t  launched  in  the  New  York  metropoli- 
•,  tan  area  and  will  include  daily  news- 

-  papers,  trade  publications,  and  pro- 
y  motional  merchandising  material. 
1  Charles  W.  Hoyt  Agency,  New  York, 

will  direct  the  advertising. 
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WHAT  OUR 
READERS  SAY 

Van  Anda  Corrects 
Lundberg  Again 

New  York,  Feb.  1. 

TO  Editor  &  Publisher:  Mr.  Ferdinand 

Lundberg’s  dust-throwing  in  reply 
to  my  criticism  of  statements  in  his 
book  “America's  60  Families”  leaves 
him  inaccessibly  and  contentedly  en¬ 
veloped  in  the  cloud  of  his  own  er¬ 
rors.  but  it  may  be  possible  to  clear 
the  eyes  of  innocent  bystanders. 

The  fresh  emphasis  he  now  lays  on 
his  allegation  that  descendants  of 
Mark  Hanna  are  dominant  in  the 
newspaper  field  in  Cleveland  reveals 
the  sources  of  this  particular  error 
and  makes  his  persistence  in  it  quite 
incomprehensible.  Quoting  from  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  of  Oct.  8,  1932,  he 
cites  the  formation  of  the  Forest  City 
Publishing  Company,  owner  of  both 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  the 
Cleveland  News,  and  describes  the 
agreement  as  calling  for  “the  paying 
in  of  two  shares  of  stock  in  the  News 
against  one  share  of  stock  in  the  Plain 
Dealer.” 

Knov\ing  the  greatly  superior  earning  power 
'•f  the  Plain  Dealer,  is  it  possible  that  Mr. 
Lundberg.  without  reflection  or  inquiry,  jumped 
to  the  absurd  conclusion  that  the  Hannas  as 
contributors  of  the  News  to  the  combination 
had  obtained  a  two-thirds  interest  in  the  new 
Company — or  even  a  majority  interest? 

Suppose  two  newspapers  capitalized  in  shares 
of  equal  denomination,  one  for  $10,000,000, 
the  other  for  $4,000,000,  perceive  that,  al¬ 
though  the  smaller  is  not  prospering  too  great¬ 
ly.  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  both  to 
■oinc  under  a  common  ownership.  The  more 
pro.sjwrous  company  stipulates  that  the  shares 
of  the  other  shall  be  valued  at  the  rate  of  two 
for  one  of  its  own.  The  smaller  company  thus 
gets  $2,000,000  of  the  new  stock,  the  larger 
$10,000,000.  The  smaller,  therefore,  owns  not 
two-thirds  or  even  a  majority,  but  one-sixth 
of  the  entire  property. 

These  figures  are  only  illustrative,  but  I  can 
assure  Mr.  Lundberg  that,  if  he  knew  the 
actual  details  of  this  transaction,  he  would 
regard  the  Hanna  interest  not  as  dominant, 
hut  as,  relatively,  almost  insignificant. 

-Mthoiigh  in  his  book  he  does  not  conceal 
his  scorn  for  Time,  he  triumphantly  quotes 
from  it,  in  support  of  his  Hanna  story,  a 
statement  that  the  “merger”  of  the  Plain 
Dealer  and  the  News  was  effected  by  one  of 
the  Hannas — a  big  and  blond  one!  Ergo: 
The  Hannas  control  and  Lundberg  is  vindi- 
c.atedl  Really,  did  Mr.  Lundberg  never  hear 
of  the  merger  effected  by  the  lamb  that  sought 
to  drink  at  the  same  pleasant  pool  with  the 
w  olf  ? 

A  week  had  elapsed  since  the  receipt  of  my 
letter,  yet  Mr.  Lundberg  contented  himself 
with  misapplied  quotations  from  publications 


elder  .Morgan,  and  that  he  purchased  the  morn¬ 
ing  Sun  in  1897,  becoming  thereupon  the 
owner  of  both  papers.  All  this  is  untrue. 

Laffan  was  not  a  drama  critic  in  1887.  He 
was  in  the  employ  of  the  Sun  at  that  time  and 
until  1902  as  business  manager.  He  did  not 
■‘found”  the  Evening  Sun  or  own  it.  He  pro¬ 
posed  its  establishment  and  the  proposal  was 
adopted,  but  it  Irelonged  to  the  morning  paper 
until  the  latter  ceased  to  exist.  Why  money 
should  have  been  borrowe<i  from  Mr.  Morgan 
or  from  anyone  else  to  establish  it  is  not  clear. 

It  was  produced  by  the  plant  of  the  morning 
Sun,  had  its  quarters  rent  free,  and  had  no 
li.abilities  but  the  weekly  payroll  and  the  cost 
of  such  supplies  .as  paper  and  ink.  Its  receipts 
were  adequate  from  the  start,  allhongb  stock¬ 
holder  Thomas  Hitchcock,  always  a  critic  of 
the  venture,  argued  to  any  of  us  who  h.ad 
leisure  to  listen  that  if  a  rental  were  eharged 
against  it  its  books  would  be  in  the  red. 

On  pages  92-92  Mr.  Lundberg  has  a  shorter 
statement:  “Laffan  founded  the  Evening  Sun 
in  1887  and  in  1897  took  over  the  morning 
.Sun  from  \V.  L.  Dana  [W.  L.  for  Charles  A.; 
to  be  corrected  in  the  next  edition),  purchasing 
full  control  in  1902  with  Morgan  money.” 
Here  again  the  impression  is  conveyed  that 
Laffan  owned  the  Evening  Sun  and  became  at 
least  part  owner  of  the  morning  Sun  in  1897. 
Mr.  Lundberg  now  contends  that  this  is  not  a 
statement  of  any  purchase  in  1897.  There  is 
certainly  a  positive  assertion  of  purchase  iu 
1,X97  on  page  2S2.  It  is  surprising  to  find 
>uch'  a  weakness  as  a  re.adiness  to  quibble 
among  the  bidder  processes  that  distinguish 
.Mr.  Lundberg. 

It  was  Paul  Dana — not  mentioned  in  the 
boTpk.  so  far  as  I  have  discovered — who  took 
over  the  property  on  his  father’s  death  iu 
1897.  Latfan’s  own  account  of  the  immediate 
transaction  which  p'aced  him  fully  in  charge 
of  the  Sun  iu  1902,  as  given  to  a  member  of 
the  editorial  staff,  was  this:  Entering  the  edi¬ 
tor’s  office  one  day,  he  found  Perry  Heath, 
formerly  a  well  known  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent,  hut  at  the  time  in  question  associated 
with  the  Republican  National  Committee,  pro¬ 
posing  to  Paul  Dana  the  purchase  of  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  controlling  interest.  Laffan,  turning  with¬ 
out  a  moment’s  hesitation  to  Dana,  exclaimed; 
“I  will  give  you  twice  what  this  gentleman 
offers!”  A  prompt  acceptance  sent  him  off  to 
the  Union  Club  for  a  brief  meilitation  on  ways 
anil  means,  the  outcome  being  an  appeal  to 
Henry  Walters,  of  Baltimore,  who  procured 
the  money  needed. 

Whether  this  money  really  came  from  Mr, 
Morgan,  or  whether  money  was  supplied  by 
him  later,  it  is  quite  certain  that  after  Uiffan’s 
death,  if  not  earier,  Mr.  Morgan  was  con¬ 
sulted  about  the  paper’s  affairs. 

These  are  all  small  m.atters  in  themselves, 
but  Mr.  Lundberg’s  treatment  of  them  is  im¬ 
portant,  for  it  affords  the  means  of  judging 
hi«  methoils  and  their  re.sults. 

Carr  V.  Van  Anda. 

P.  S. — The  Hanna  of  Time's  account 
of  the  Cleveland  situation,  “big  blond 
Daniel  Rhodes,  Jr.,”  is  a  brunette.  To 
discredit  one’s  authority — in  his  book 
Mr.  Lundberg  denounces  the  entire 
Time  organization — and  then  quotes  it 
in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  right  this 
time,  is  always  perilous. 

P.  S.  2. — One  of  the  three  Hannas 
described  by  Mr.  Lundberg  as  so  ac¬ 
tive  in  managing  the  Plain  Dealer  is 
dead. 


Woodyard  Comments 
on  Political  Control 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  We  did  not 
take  the  time  to  read  Mr.  Lundberg’s 
“America’s  Sixty  Families,”  for  the 
parts  with  which  we  were  familiar 
are  so  inaccurate  that  we  could  not 
imagine  any  truth  in  it. 

As  to  his  point  that  weekly  papers 
are  subsidized  by  the  political  par¬ 
ties,  that  is  a  laugh.  In  our  own  case, 
we  find  that  we  are  not  able  to  do 
any  printing  for  the  state  or  national 
committees  for  the  reason  that  our 
shops  are  operated  on  the  American 
plan  and  do  not  possess  the  union 
label  so  essential  these  days  on  polit¬ 
ical  advertising  matter.  On  display, 
the  only  instance  in  which  we  were 
honored  with  any  advertising  was 
about  six  years  ago.  The  Republican 
papers  of  West  Virginia  were  all  sent 
two  half-pages  of  advertising  from  the 
state  committee.  These  ads  are  still 
unpaid  for  and  are  not  even  listed  as 
a  liability  of  the  state  committee. 

As  to  the  mention  to  the  chain 
weekly  newspapers  the  Procter  group 
is  practically  extinct,  as  everyone  has 
been  sold  or  leased. 

As  to  the  financing  of  our  group, 
we  have  a  total  of  $425,000  invested 
in  our  properties;  we  had  tied  up 
$325,000  of  this  at  least  six  or  seven 
years  before  we  ever  met  our  good 
friend,  Spruille  Braden.  Of  the  last 
$100,000  he  and  his  personal  friends 
subscribed  approximately  $13,000,  we 
supplied  the  rest.  So,  in  view  of  such 
inaccuracy  in  connection  with  our 
situation,  we  simply  passed  up  Mr. 
Lundberg’s  fairy  tales  as  not  even 
amusing. 

Henry  C.  Woodyard, 

President,  Woodyard  Publications, 
Inc.,  Spencer,  W.  Va. 


ADS  ANSWER  PICKETS 

The  Jenkins  Music  Company  of 
Kansas  City,  which  has  been  picketed 
for  seven  months  by  one  union  craft, 
used  full  page  advertisements  in  the 
Kansas  City  Star  and  the  Kansas  City 
Journal-Post  last  week  to  set  out 
“their  friendly  and  cooperative  re¬ 
lations  with  organized  labor.” 


TEXAS  MEETING  SET 

Texas  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  hold  its  semi-annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  Fort  Worth  March  18-19,  it  was 
announced  Jan.  26  by  President  Louis 
N.  Goldberg,  Austin  American- States¬ 
man. 


24  ON  WORLD'S  FAIR 
INFORMATION  GROUP 

General  Foods  Executive 
Heads  Representative  Group 

Colby  Chester,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  General  Foods  Corporation, 
has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Public  Infor¬ 
mation  for  the  New  York  World’s 
Fair  of  1939.  Leonard  Dreyfuss  of  the 
United  Advertising  Corporation,  is 
executive  vice-chairman. 

A  meeting  of  the  24  men,  represent¬ 
ing  different  phases  of  the  publishing 
business,  on  the  committee  has  been 
called  for  Jan.  27.  Charles  C.  Green, 
corporate  secretary  and  director  of 
the  World’s  Fair  division  of  advisory 
committees,  in  calling  the  meeting 
stated  recently:  “We  have  a  very 
comprehensive  plan  which  involves 
both  civic  and  business  interests,  na¬ 
tional  in  scope,  for  consideration  and 
approval,  for  a  celebration  on  April 
30,  1938,  one  year  in  advance  of  the 
opening  date  of  the  Fair.” 

Committee  Men 

Vice-chairmen  of  the  committee  and 
the  groups  they  represent  are: 

Julius  Ochs  Adler,  general  manager.  Sex 
York  Times,  new.-paiwrs. 

Lee  J.  Bristol,  vice-president,  Bristol  Myers 
Co.,  national  advertisers. 

James  Wright  Brown,  president,  EniroR  It 
Pi  Bi.isiiER,  trade  papers. 

Dan  A.  Carroll,  publishers  representatire, 
publication  representatives. 

B.  C.  Eorlres,  Forbes  Magazine,  financiai 
publications. 

Kirwin  Eultoii,  Outdoor  Advertising,  Inc., 
outd(K>r  advertising. 

Alfred  McCosker,  president  of  WOR,  radio 
E.  H.  McHugh,  director  of  Hearst  Inter¬ 
national  Magazine  Corp.,  general  magazines. 

Ilonace  Nahm,  president  of  Hooven  Letters, 
Inc.,  direct  mail. 

Dr.  Paul  H.  Nystrom,  Columbia  Unitersity, 
research  and  distribution. 

H.  J.  Payne,  executive  vice-president  of  As¬ 
sociated  Business  Papers,  technical  publica¬ 
tions. 

Carl  Percy,  window  displays. 

Generoso  Pope,  foreign  language  publications. 
A.  J.  Powers,  president  Powers  Reproduc¬ 
tion  Corp.,  engravers  and  elecirotypers. 

.Anna  Steese  Richardson,  Crowell  Publishing 
Co.,  women’s  publications. 

G.  Lynn  Sumner,  president  of  G.  Lynn 
Sumner  Advertising  Agency,  advertising 
agencies. 

Frank  Tichciior,  publisher  of  Spur,  class 
magazines. 

John  A.  Wilkins,  president  of  Charles  Fran¬ 
cis  Press,  chairman  of  sub-committee  for  the 
graphic  arts. 

John  Wood,  vice-president  of  B.  Altman’s, 
retail  advertisers. 

Philip  Zach,  vice-president  of  Capper  Publi 
cations,  farm  papers. 

P.  L.  Thomson,  director  of  public  relations 
for  Western  Electric  Co.,  public  information. 
Barron  G.  Collier,  car  advertising. 


five  years  old,  one  of  which.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  independently  of  my  letter  and  in  the 
same  issue  containing  it,  told  him  he  was 
wrong  about  the  Hannas.  There  was  ample 
time  within  that  week  to  communicate  with  the 
proper  persons  in  Cleveland  and  learn  the 
truth.  Perhaps  he  could  learn  it  now,  unless 
his  inaccuracies  have  closed  contemptuous 
doors  against  him. 

With  whatever  false  notions  Mr.  Lundberg 
may  have  deluded  himself  as  to  the  voting 
strength  of  the  Hannas,  it  is  difficult  to  un¬ 
derstand  how  he  can  continue  to  insinuate  that 
the  Holden  family  exercises  no  authority  over 
the  Plain  Dealer  and  that  the  paper  is  under 
“the  .active  personal  management  given  by 
three  grandsons  of  Mark  Hanna.”  Informa¬ 
tion  is  accessible  to  anybody  that  the  head  of 
the  company  is  a  son-in-law  of  the  late  L.  E. 
HoMcn  and  that  only  one  Hanna  is  concerned, 
and  he  with  the  News. 

.Mr.  Lundberg’s  account  of  William  M.  Laf- 
fan’s  association  with  the  Sen'  York  Sini  is 
inexcusably  misleading.  On  page  252  of  his 
biok  he  says: 

“William  M.  Laffan,  a  drama  critic,  with 
money  advanced  to  him  by  J.  P.  Morgan,  the 
elder,  founded  the  New  York  Evening  Sun  [in 
1887).  In  1897  Laffan  acquired  the  morning 
Sun  from  the  Dana  estate,  and  switched  to 
the  slavish  support  of  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Com¬ 
pany.” 

From  this  paragraph  any  other  than  a 
previously  well-informed  reader  would  infer 
that  William  M.  Laffan  established  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Sun  as  owner,  subject  to  a  debt  to  the 


Equipment  and  Supplies 


Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 

New  and  Rebuilt 
Presses 

Of  All  Sizes  and  for  All 
Methods  of  Printing 

Your  Plant 

is  the 

Exception,  If 

Repairs  or  Even  Small  Inex¬ 
pensive  Changes  Cannot 

Increase  Its  Efficiency 

May  We  Help  You? 


ZENKE 


. . .  //}£  UniversaL . . 


GAUGE 


Should  be  in  Every  Pressroom 


A  great  convenience  for  accurately  checking  thickness  of  plates 
and  blankets.  Handles  plates  up  to  18"  wide.  Can  be  used  to 
measure  depth  of  halftones  and  to  gauge  type  setting  matrices 
. . .  truly  a  universal  gauge.  Write  for  descriptive  folder. 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  INC. 


910  EAST  138th  STREET 
(at  East  River).  NEW  YORK 
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CLASSIHED 

ADVERTISING 


RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Ordarl 
I  Tim*  —  .50  p*r  lin* 

3  Timas  —  .40  p*r  lin* 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIHCATIONS 
(Cash  with  Ordar) 

I  Tim*  —  .85  per  lin* 

4  Times  —  .70  per  line 

Count  six  words  to  the  h'n*  when  sanding 
cash  with  order.  Ads  charged  to  estab¬ 
lished  accounts  will  be  billed  for  the 
counted  number  of  lines. 

FORMS  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON 

Minimum  space,  three  lines.  The  Editor 
I  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  classify, 
adit  or  reject  any  copy. 

Service  At  No  Extra  Cost 


Every  Editor  &  Publisher  subscriber  has 
the  privilege  of  asking  any  question,  at 
any  time,  on  any  subject  connected 
with  ncwsjiapers  or  advertising.  Our 
reference  files  go  back  for  years,  and 
we  are  well  organized  to  give  quick, 
cheerful  and  intelligent  information 
service.  And,  too,  advertising  men  and 
newspaper  executives  are  cordially  in¬ 
vited  to  make  Editor  &  Publisher's  office, 
in  the  heart  of  New  York,  their  business 
headquarters  when  visiting  the  Metropo¬ 
lis. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Suite  1700  Times  Bldg.  New  York  City 
BRyant  9  305‘2 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

Daily,  only  newspaper  in  Central  Btates 
city,  county  scat,  population  5,000. 
Duplex  flat-bed  press,  three  linos,  job¬ 
bers,  etc.  $10,000  down  payment. 
Quick  action  necessary.  LEN  PEIGHNER 
AOENCY,  Nashville,  Michigan. 

One  of  central  North  Carolina’s  most  sub¬ 
stantial  propositions.  Si  mi-weekly  and 
2  weeklies  printed  one  office.  Exclusive 
ill  county.  Gross  over  $12,000.  Good 
i-quiiuuent.  Job  department.  Can  be 
liought  reasonable  price,  cash  or  terms. 
Business  shows'  substantial  increase  each 
year  past  five  years.  Box  3285,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 


N*w*pap*r  Rrokar* 


The  B.  J.  Kingston  Agency,  Est.  1898, 
National  Newspaper  Brokers',  Offices 
Jackson,  Michigan,  and  337  W.  5th  St., 

Jacksonville.  Florida. _ 

Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergers. 
No  leases  or  tradetr.  Highest  references. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Nashville,  Mich. 


NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES 
Bought,  sold,  merged,  appraised. 
NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL  CORP’N. 
Times  Bldg..  Times  Square,  New  York 

_  Cirewlafie*  Fremetlo* 

Tor  good  newspapers  this  27-year  old  insti¬ 
tution  continues  to  add  sound,  substan¬ 
tial  circulation  on  a  self  financing  plan. 
THE  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO.,  Occi- 
dental  Bldg.,  Indianapolis. 

I  Newspaper  Wanted 

Three  men  want  weekly  newspaper  outside 
metropolitan  district.  Box  3278,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted 

Advertising  Manager  wanted  on  live  county- 
sea  daily  in  prosperous  mid-west  city  of 
a.OOO.  Must  be  a  producer,  fully  com¬ 
petent,  good  character,  pleasing  per 
sonality.  State  experience,  quaiificutions, 
references,  salary.  Box  3300,  Editor  k 

Publisher. _ 

Capable  Local  Advertising  Manager  for 
daily  in  southern  county  scat  of  10,000 
population,  no  oppos'ition.  Investment 
of  $2,500  required.  Salary  and  com¬ 
mission.  Growing  newspaper  in  growing 
community.  Reply  Box  3295,  Editor  & 

Piililislier. _ 

Tiocal  Advertising  solicitor.  Experienced, 
capable  layout  man  and  solicitor  for 
southern  town  of  10,000.  Prefer  settled 
man  who  will  take  $25  salary  and  build 
it  with  commissions  into  $40  or  $45 
Weekly  income.  Boozers  and  dillydallers 
not  wanted.  County  seat  town,  no  op- 
.  position.  Box  3270,  Editor  &  PuMisher. 
Syndicate  Salesmen:  High  commissions  for 
svlling  established  strips,  color  pages, 
first-niii  fiction,  etc.  State  experience. 
Box  3124,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Situations  Wantad 


Advertising,  editorial,  circulation — staff  or 
executive  —  personnel  promptly  recom¬ 
mended.  Anywhere.  Confidences  respected. 
FERNALD’S  ECHANGE,  INC.  (Agcy.) 
1524  News  Building  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Advertising  Salesman — Thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced,  capable.  Knows  local,  national 
selling,  merchandising.  Excellent  copy, 
layout.  Good  habits.  Qualified  to  direct 
department.  Will  go  anywhere.  Box 

3284.  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

Advertising  Salesman-Importer  (or  com¬ 
bination).  Married:  15  years’  experi¬ 
ence  from  weeklies  to  Metropolitan  dail¬ 
ies;  seeks  job  on  .small  publication.  Go 
anywhere.  References.  $35.  Box  3283, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 

Business-Advertising  Manager  may  be 
available  soon.  Reached  top  on  present 
seven-day  newspaper  where  showed  40 
per  cent  linage  increase  in  1937.  This 
man’s'  work  has  had  national  recogni¬ 
tion  and  his  endorsements  are  convincing. 
Salary  $4,000  year.  Box  3275,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 

Business  Manager,  32  years  olii,  knows  how¬ 
to  increase  advertising  and  circulation. 
Now  in  complete  charge  of  small  daily 
that  is  making  money  for  first  time. 
Wants  larger  field  with  an  opportunity  of 
_ investing  Box  3288.  Editor  &  l^ublisher. 

Cartoonist  —  Experienced;  with  creative 
ideas  for  new'.y,  comic  cartoons,  lettering, 
maps  and  diagrams.  Salary  proportionate 
to  proven  ability.  Available  immediately. 
Box  3304.  Editor  k  Publisher. 

Circulation  Man — experienced  in  all  de¬ 
partments  for  over  fifteen  years  as  street 
sales  manager,  district  manager,  city 
supervisor,  traveling  supervisor,  city  and 
country  circulator;  also  circulation  man¬ 
ager.  Now  employed  as  assis-tant  circula 
tion  manager  an  Daily  100,000;  am  con¬ 
sidering  a  ehange.  Good  previous  rec¬ 
ord;  married;  age  33;  neat  appearance. 
Can  handle  any  of  the  above  jobs  satis¬ 
factorily.  Best  references.  Two  week’s 
notice.  CONFIDENTIAL.  Let  me  hear 
from  you  and  what  you  have  to  offer.  All 
oonsidered.  Box  3240,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Circulation  Manager  available  March  1st, 
excellent  record  for  economy  and  re¬ 
sults.  Fifteen  years  experience  in  highly 
competitive  territory.  Prefer  second  pa¬ 
per  with  an  admittedly  difficnlt  circula¬ 
tion  problem.  Married,  age  35,  college 
education.  Box  3225,  Editor  k  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager — Capable  of  producing 
results  where  years  of  experience,  ag¬ 
gressiveness  and  hard  work  are  required. 
Good  record  and  references.  Write  for 
_ details.  Box  3202,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager,  eighteen  years’  train¬ 
ing  in  Home  Delivery,  City  circulation, 
Country  circulation  and  Assistant  Cir¬ 
culator  on  metropolitan  daily.  Would 
like  to  prove  my  ability  in  some  smaller 
eily.  Available  on  account  of  consoli¬ 
dation  of  morning  and  evening  circula¬ 
tion  departments.  Sober  and  reliable. 
Box  3282,  Editor  k  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager  now  employed  will 
consider  offers  from  up  to-date  progres¬ 
sive  publisher.  Have  established  repu¬ 
tation  on  metropolitan  newspapers  for 
getting  greatest  cirrulatiun  with  least 
possible  cost.  No  fly-by-night  proposi 
tion  will  be  ronsidered.  Box  3272,  Edi¬ 
tor  k  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager  experienced  in  all 
phases  of  Home  Delivery.  Ten  years 
with  two  leading  dailies.  Excellent  ref- 
ereneea.  Box  3246,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Man — Nine  years’  experience,  4 
years  as  manager,  excellent  sales  record. 
Will  accept  position  as  manager  or 
solicitor.  Go  anywhere.  Salary  second¬ 
ary.  References.  Box  3244,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising  Manager:  Eleven 
years  with  last  employer,  six  years  as 
classified  and  display  salesman,  last  five 
years  as  Classified  Manager;  during  this 
period  showed  consistent  gains  each  year 
in  both  revenue  and  linage.  Thoroughly 
experienced  in  all  phases  of  classified 
operation.  Age  37,  married,  excellent 
references. 

_ Box  3192,  Editor  k  Publisher 

Classified  Manager  —  wide  metropolitan 
experience.  Uiitstanding  record  on  sec¬ 
ond  newspaper  in  highly  competitive 
field.  Publishers  with  a  classified  prob¬ 
lem  are  invited  to  investigate  a  man 
who  does  things-  that  ‘'can’t  be  done.” 
Handle  any  size  department  in  cities  up 
to  500,000.  References  that  really  stand 
up.  Recent  merger  makes  available. 
Age  36.  university,  married,  two  child- 
ren.  Box  3298,  Editor  k  Publisher. 

Classified  Manager — now  employed,  desires 
connection  with  Publisher  interested  in 
developing  and  building  a  profitable 
Classified  Department.  Age  28,  married. 
Hard  worker,  successful  record  large  and 
small  towns.  Prefer  Mid-western  town 
25,000  to  150,000.  Consider  assistant 
to  Manager  in  large  city.  Excellent 
references.  Permanent  connection  with 
apportiinity  to  advance  wanted.  Box 
3290,  Editor  Publisher. 

Copy  reader.  Experienced.  Age,  25.  Desires 
work  on  metropolitan  daily.  Travel  any¬ 
where.  Box  3307,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 


Editor,  thoroughly  equipped,  to  take  charge 
small  daily  or  weekly.  College  and  law- 
degrees.  Married,  42.  Excellent  references. 
Able  writer  and  director.  Box  3306,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Editor,  reporter,  experienced  city,  tele¬ 
graph  desks,  city  hall,  courts,  business, 
general  news.  $30.  Box  3234,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 


Experienced  all-around  newspaperman — met¬ 
ropolitan,  country  dailies.  Only  23,  but 
plenty  of  ability.  College  graduate.  Box 
3308,  Editor  k  Publis-her. 


At  Tour  Service  Now 

Editor:  long  experience  in  New  York  and 
Chicago,  also  whorily  conversant  with 
community  and  rural  editorial  production 
for  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  com¬ 
mercial,  cultural  and  popular  magazines; 
exceptionally  competent  as  feature  writer 
and  as  re-writer  and  reporter;  bright  , 
record  as  fact  finder  under  extremely 
difiicult  conditions. 

Publicity  Director:  wide  experience  in 
many  fields,  including  international  civic 
bodies  and  corporations. 

Industrial  Surveyor:  experience  compre¬ 
hends  almost  every  field;  exceptional 
record  for  finding  facts  and  for  compiling 
intelligible  reports. 

Attention!  Industrial  Editors:  I  offer  my 
editorial  service  at  unusually  low  prices 
because  my  offices  are  so  situated  as  to 
require  small  ui-keep  expense.  I  propose 
to  edit  your  editorial  and  feature  copy, 
to  get  original  articles  signed  with  big 
names  and  to  serve  as  your  copyreader 
and  reporter  at  a  cost  much  less  than 
the  average. 

It’s  Worth  Your  Immediate  Inquiry. 

J.  L.  NEWMAN 

611  West  113th  Street 

Now  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Foreman — Dependable,  capable  to  handle 
all  mechanical  departments;  college  edu¬ 
cation  ;  17  years’  experience.  Complete 
knowledge  ITU  law.  Interview  m.-iy  be 
arranged.  Box  3252.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


More 

Than  .  .  . 

a  business,  advertising  and  promotion 
manager,  this  man  is  the  spark  plug  that 
will  give  you  increased  linage,  increased 
profits  and  the  kind  of  a  paper  you  want 
to  publish.  29,  married,  college  giaduate. 
Now  employed.  I'liusual  ability,  expert 
cnee  and  capacity  for  work.  Box  3305. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Owner  or  Publisher 
An  able  lieutenant  is  available  to  relieve 
you  of  detail  work  or  to  take  over  whole 
job. 

Young  man  with  outstanding  record  of 
accomplishments,  metropolitan  operation 
America  and  Europe. 

Capable  taking  full  charge  or  assisting 
busy  publisher.  Extensive  experience 
handling  costs,  reorganization,  circulation 
or  advertising  drives  and  labor  relations. 

Saved  one  paper  $100,000  annually; 
another  $200,000;  and  converted  loser 
of  $300,000  annually  to  profit  maker  in 
less  than  four  years. 

University  graduate  with  practical  ex¬ 
perience  all  departments.  Fornqerly  as¬ 
sistant  to  head  of  one  of  America’s  larg¬ 
est  chains.  At  present  successfully  oper¬ 
ating  national  daily  abroad,  under  con¬ 
tract  as  publisher-general  manager.  De¬ 
sires  return. 

Remuneration  —  prepared  accept  per¬ 
centage  savings  or  increased  revenue,  or 
salary.  Also  interested  buying  good 
property. 

References — will  substantiate  above. 

Box  3269,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Newspaper  Composing  Room  Foreman  de¬ 
sires  connection.  Eleven  years  foreman 
leading  northwestern  daily.  Excellent 
production  record.  Box  3294,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Publicity  and  Editorial  Writer.  Long  Experi¬ 
enced  with  publications.  Ingenuity,  integ¬ 
rity,  and  responsibility  are  chief  charac- 
teris-tics.  Unquestioned  references.  Age 
34;  married;  will  go  anywhere.  Box  33U9, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Reporter — 2  years  on  daily  of  over  100,000 
circulation.  Nearly  year  on  police,  also 
limited  eports  exp.  Age  20,  single,  has 
car,  camera.  Box  3215,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


Sports  writer,  radio  sports  commentator 
and  sports  promotion  expert,  with  20 
years  experience  in  one  of  the  country’s 
largest  cities,  wishes  connection,  prefer¬ 
ably  in  the  east.  Now  employed  in  middle- 
west.  Full  referenees.  Will  come  to  be 
interviewed.  Box  3261,  Editor  k  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Writer  —  experienced  reporting,  features, 
correspondence,  wants  steady  work ;  any 
kind;  New  York  or  vicinity.  Box  3281, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 


Web  Pressman-Stereotyper  (Union  or  un- 
org. ).  Sixteen  years’  experience;  ex¬ 
cellent  mechanic;  employed  now  as 
foreman;  color  experience;  go  any¬ 
where.  No  “floater.”  Desires  change 
for  steady  work.  Box  3292,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Mechanicai  Equipment  For  Sale 


HERE  IS  A  BEAL  BARGAIN  IK 
MATS 

We  have  just  changed  the  dress  of  our 
newspapers  to  REGAL.  As  s  result  w* 
have  several  fonts  of  good  mats  for  sale. 
They  are  all  in  good  condition,  sorted, 
cleaned  and  boxed,  and  we  will  sell  them 
for  less  than  one-half  the  cost  of  new 
mats. 

Look  this  list  over: 

6  fonts,  5)4  pt.,  2B  with  Bold  Face  ' 


2B,  1371  mats  to  each  font,  refer¬ 
ence  mark  5j4-triangIe-36,  price 

per  font  .  $60.32 

5  fonts,  6yi  pt.,  Ionic,  1121  mats  to 
each  font,  reference  mark  6)4- 

triangIe-2,  price  per  font .  49.32 

1  lot.  6’/i  pt.  Ionic  sorts,  3750  mats, 
reference  mark  6^-triangIe-2, 

price  .  165.40 

12  fonts,  7  pt.  No.  2  with  Gothic  No. 

3,  1365  mats  to  each  font,  refer¬ 
ence  mark  7-triangIe-30.  price 
per  font  .  60.0ft 


1  font,  8  pt.  Century  with  Chelten¬ 
ham  Bold,  1371  mats  in  font,  ref¬ 
erence  mark  8  triangle-254,  price  60.32 
1  font,  10  pt.  Century  with  Chelten¬ 
ham  bold,  1371  mats  in  font, 
reference  mark  10-triangIe  208, 

price  .  60.32 

1  font,  12  pt.  Roman  with  Antique 
Gothic,  1194  mats  in  font,  refer¬ 
ence  mark  12-triangle-16,  price.  52.53 
I  font,  18  pt.  Century,  875  mats  in 
font,  reference  mark  18-triangle- 

23,  price  .  70.00 

We  will  not  split  fonts.  Detailed  list  of 
characters  in  each  font  furnished  on  re¬ 
quest. 

Orders  accepted  subject  to  prior  sale — 
Prices  are  Cash,  F.O.B.  Phoenix. 

Write  or  Wire 
REPUBLIC  and  OAZET’TE 
Phoenix,  Arizona 

For  Sale 

24-page  Duplex  Tubular  Press  with  extra 
color  fountain  and  electric  roll  hoist— 
Cutler-Hammer  conveyor  to  mail  and 
distribution  room — Cutler  Hummer  5-50 
h.  p.  motor  and  push  button  control — 
'2-ton  metal  pot,  pump  and  tubular  flat 
easting  box — combination  trimmer  and 
tail  cutter — and  finishing  block.  'This 
press  is  especially  well  equipped,  with 
new  blankets  and  rollers  and  can  be  seen 
ill  daily  operation  in  The  Zanesville 
(Ohio)  Publishing  Company’s  press  room 
turning  out  a  product  second  to  none 
in  the  country.  This  is  being  replaced 
with  a  press  of  double  this  capacity  and 
can  be  tiought  for  $22,500,  which  is  less 
than  half  its  true  value,  for  delivery 
at  an  early  date.  Zanesville  Publishing 
Co..  Zanesville.  Ohio. 


24-page  SCOTT  3  deck  *2-plate  wide  Web 
Newspaper  Press,  22%"  cut-off,  with 
complete  stereo,  equipment — available  im¬ 
mediately.  Also,  8-  and  46-page  presses. 
Other  good  values — Ostrander  Dry  Mat 
Roller,  Hoe  Curved  Router,  and  Weael 
“Daniels”  Pinner.  Send  for  complete  list 
of  offerings  for  the  large  and  small  news¬ 
paper  office.  Thos.  W.  Hall  Co.,  120  West 
42nd  St.,  New  York. 


Goss  Straightllno  16  page  single  width 
press  for  sale.  Has  extra  color  cylinder 
and  extra  color  fountains  and  reversible 
cylinders  on  top  deck  providing  three 
colors,  and  black  on  four  pages.  Com¬ 
plete  with  motor  and  drive.  Will  print 
4  8-10-12  16  pages.  21 ‘4  inch  cutoff. 
Itelivcry  about  March  1st.  News-Pilot, 
San  Pedro,  Calif. 


Photo-Engraving  Equipment  For  Sola 


Photo-engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

116  John  St.  538  S.  Clark  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  Ill. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bought,  Sold  and  Appraised 


All  negotiations  confidential 


Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

350  Madison  Av*.  New  York 
BuatneM  Established  In  IStf 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


Lundberg 

Assertions 

Debunked 


ship  of  the  Saturday  Review  of  Liter¬ 
ature. 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

'  THE  JOURNALISM  of  the  United  "Most  direct  and  significant  Mor- 
States.  from  top  to  bottom,  is  the  gan  journalistic  connection,”  in  Mr. 
personal  affair — bought  and  paid  for —  Lundberg’s  words,  is  with  Time,  Inc., 
of  the  wealthy  fam-  and  that  comes  down  to  a  stock  in- 
ilies.  There  is  little  terest,  of  unstated  size,  held  by  Henry 
in  American  journal-  P.  Davidson,  a  Morgan  partner, 
ism  today,  good  or  New  England  and  Pennsylvania 
bad,  which  does  not  newspapers  are  said  to  have  been 
emanate  from  the  friendly  in  the  recent  and  remote  past 
familv  dynasties.  The  press  lords  of  to  Morgan-financed  interests.  And,  of 
America  are  actually  to  be  found  course,  the  influence  of  Thomas  W. 
among  the  multimillionaire  families.”  Lamont  is  described  as  sinister  and 
That  paragraph  is  the  second  in  all-pervading— famous  journalists  like 
Chapter  VII  of  “America’s  Sixty  Fam-  to  travel  in  his  company— though  his 
ilies”  written  by  Ferdinand  Lund-  journalistic  enterprises  include  only 
berg— a  book  apparently  regarded  as  operation  of  the  New  York  Evening 
authoritative  by  Secretary  of  the  In-  Post  for  a  Jjrief  period  and  owner- 
terior  Ickes. 

Of  its  essential  falsity,  we  were  cer¬ 
tain  from  an  experience  with  news¬ 
papers  much  more  extensive  than  that 
of  Mr.  Lundberg.  That  it  did  not 
conform  to  truth  in  detail  we  were 
certain  after  reading  the  two  chapters 
on  the  press  for  the  comment  pub¬ 
lished  last  week.  That  it  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  misrepresentation  both  of  the 
“Sixty  Families”  and  of  the  press  will 
be  evident  by  an  examination  of  the 
table  below. 

This  table  is  based  on  the  list  of 
Mr.  Lundberg’s  Sixty  Families,  winch 
he  says  own  and  dominate  the  United 
States,  buttressed  by  another  90  im- 
named  families.  Without  comment  on 
the  validity  of  this  grouping,  it  is  ac¬ 
cepted  for  present  purposes.  These 
were  accomplished  by  checking  of  the 
book’s  index  and  chapters  on  jour¬ 
nalism  for  every  reference  that  might 
link  the  Sixty  Families  to  newspaper 
or  magazine  publication. 

Of  the  Sbity  Families,  42  are  found 
to  have  no  press  connections  what¬ 
ever.  The  conspicuously  wealthy 
families  directly  and  successfully  en¬ 
gaged  in  journalism  are  those  which 
have  built  their  fortunes  on  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines — the  McCor¬ 
micks  and  Pattersons,  and  the  heirs 
of  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis  and  Edward  W. 

Bok. 

In  this  group  also  might  come 
the  Tafts,  owning  the  Cincinnati 
Times-Star,  and  the  Metcalfs,  owning 
the  Providence  Journal,  Bulletin  and 
Tribune. 

*  *  * 

WITH  PROOF  admittedly  lacking,  the 
author  labored  to  tie  the  New  York 
Sun  to  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  partly 
through  alleged  bor¬ 
rowing  51  years  ago 
by  William  M.  Laffan 
(not  sustained  by 
available  records); 
partly  through 
friendship  of  the  late  Frank  A.  Mun- 
sey  for  the  late  J.  P.  Morgan;  partly 
through  an  improven  statement  that 
the  present  ownership  group  of  the 
Sun  (mainly  its  employes)  were  en¬ 
abled  to  buy  the  paper  from  the  “Mor¬ 
gan-controlled”  Metropolitan  Museum 
by  a  loan  of  $11,000,000  from  the  Guar¬ 
anty  Trust  Co.,  also  Morgan.  Another 
thread  in  the  fabric  is  the  fact  that 
one  stockholder  is  Franz  Schneider, 
former  Sun  financial  editor  and  now 
vice-president  of  a  Morgan  mining 
company. 

The  argument  stands  on  as  many 
stilts  as  a  hut  in  Borneo. 

So  do  other  “evidences”  of  Morgan 
press  control  —  principally  “friendly 
relationships”  between  dead  and  alive 
Morgan  partners  and  newspaper  own¬ 
ers  in  various  cities.  Other  “evi¬ 
dence”  rests  on  the  presence  in  pub¬ 
lishing  directorates  of  either  Morgan 
partners  or  men  who  are  directors  in 
companies  said  to  be  in  Morgan’s 
orbit. 


Nothing  New 
in  Ownership 
Revelations 


ELIMINATE  the  interests  of  a  few  of 
the  Sixty  Families  in  Time,  Inc., 
and  News  Week,  and  there  would  be 
little  of  factual  basis 
for  Mr.  Lundberg’s 
“Press  of  the  Plutoc¬ 
racy.”  Daily  news¬ 
papers  now  published 
which  he  ties  up  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  with  the  Sixty 
Families  are  few  enough  to  be  counted 
by  a  first-grade  school  child.  We 
noted  these: 

Wilmington  (Del.)  Morning  News; 
Wilmington  Journal-Every  Evening 
(duPont). 

Chicago  Tribune  —  controlled  by 
Medill  Trust  and  operated  by  Col. 
R.  R.  McCormick. 


The  "Evidence” 
Concerning 
J.  P.  Morgan 


THE  SIXTY  FAMILIES  AND  THE  AMERICAN  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

Faniil.v  Group  riihliratioiiK  Uwnrd,  ('ontrnlird  or  Influenced. 

(Both  heuiliiiirb  to  ('hapters  II  and  VII  of  “America’s  Sixty  Families,"  by 

Ferdinand  Lundberg.) 

1  Kdi  kctcllcrs  . ■•Rockefellers  have  given  up  their  old  policy  of  owning 

newspaiH^rs  and  magazines  outright,  relying  now  upon 
tlie  publications  of  all  camps  to  serve  their  best  in¬ 
terests  in  return  for  the  vast  amount  of  petroleum 
and  allied  advertising  under  Rockefeller  control.” 

Morgan  Inner  Group . No  direct  ownership  of  newspapers  cited.  T.  W.  Lamont 

ownership  of  Saturday  Review  of  Literature;  H.  P. 
Davison  interest  in  Time.  Inc.;  Lamont  and  other 
directorships  in  Crowell  Pub.  Co.  and  other  publica¬ 
tions. 

;).  Henry  and  Edsel  Ford . Once  published  Dearborn  Independent;  now  control 

large  advertising. 

4.  Harknesses  . Interest  in  Time.  Inc. 

n.  Mellons  . Interest  in  News  Week;  former  alleged  financing  of 

defunct  Pittsburgh  newspapers. 

6.  Vanderbilts  . •'(^ontent  to  string  along  journalistically  behind  J.  P. 

Morgan  &  Co.” 

7.  Whitneys  . Interest  in  News  Week. 

8.  Stanilard  Oil  Group— -“in-  None  cited, 
eluding  Arehbolds,  Rogerses. 

Bedfords.  Cutlers.  Flaglers. 

Pratts,  and  Benjamins,  but 
exc-epting  others.” 

9.  DiiPonts . Ownership  of  Wilmington  (Del.)  ni‘\^ spais'rs  t>y  Chris¬ 

tiana  Se<'Urilies  Co.;  advertising  influence  through 
ownership  in  General  Motors.  U.  S.  Rnbtier  Co..  E.  1. 
du  Pont  de  Nemours  Co.  allegiHl. 

10.  M<-C<ii'mi<ks  . Ownership  of  Chicago  Tribune  and  New  York  Daily 

News  under  Medil  Trust;  ownership  ti.v  Mrs.  Ruth 
Hanna  McCormick  Simms  of  Rockford  illl.)  dailies; 
lease  of  Washington  I D.  C.)  ilailies  ti.v  Eleanor 
Patterson. 

11.  George  F.  Baker.  Sr.  and  .Tr. .  .None  cited. 

12.  Fisher  Brotliers . None  cited. 

1. 'l.  Guggcniicinis  . Said  to  have  nine  owned  U-adville  (Colo.)  Hcrald- 

Reputilican.  No  ncwspaiiers  now  owned. 

14.  Marshall  Fields  . None  cited. 

15.  Ciirlis-Hok  Families . Curtis  Pub.  Co.  magazines.  John  C.  Marlin,  son-in-law 

of  the  late  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis  and  Philadelphia 
Evening  Lcilger  pulilisher.  is  called  ’Ihc  presr-nt 
family  head." 

16.  Dukes  . Interest  in  Time.  Inc.,  of  F.  DiiSossoit  Duke. 

17.  Berwinds  . None  cited. 

18.  la  lmiaiis  . Said  to  have  iiilerest  in  Spruce  Falls  Power  &  PaisT 

Co.,  through  KimtH-rly-Clark  Carp.,  which  is  halt 
owner  of  mill  with  New  York  Times. 

1!).  Wideners  . None  eited. 

20.  Reynolds  . None  cited. 

21.  Aslors  . Interest  in  News  Week  of  Vincent  .\slor. 

22.  Winlhrops  . None  cited. 

2. ‘1.  Stillmans  . None  cited. 

24.  Timkens . Former  ownership  of  defunct  Canton  lO.)  News  tiy 

Henr.v  H.  Timken. 

25.  Pilcairns  . None  eited. 

26.  Warlnirg's  . None  cited. 

27.  Metcalfs  . Ownership  of  Providence  i  R.  I.)  Journal  &  Bulletin 

(now  also  of  Providenct*  Tribune,  which  o<;<*urred 
after  publication  of  lai.ik.  i 

28.  Clarks  . Former  ownership  of  Albany  Knickerliocker  Press. 

29.  Phipps  . Ogden  Phipps  a  director  of  International  Paper  Co. 

.’to.  Kahns  . None  eited. 

:$1.  Greens  . None  eited. 

.'12.  Pattersons  . See  McCormicks  (above). 

3:{.  Tafts  . Ow'nership  of  Cincinnati  Tinics-Star. 

.34.  Hearings  . None  eited. 

.35.  DcForests  . None  eited. 

.36.  Goulds  . None  cited. 

.'17.  Hills  . None  cited. 

.38.  Drexels  . None  cited. 

.'19.  Thomas  F.  Ryan* . Said  to  have  once  helped  rinam-ed  Harvey's  Weekly. 

40.  H.  Foster  (Cleveland) . None  cited. 

41.  Eldridgc  Johnson . None  cited. 

42.  Arthur  Curtiss  James . No  traceable  tircss  connection  citeil. 

4,3.  C.  W.  Nash . None  cited. 

44.  Mortimer  Schiff . None  cited. 

45.  James  A.  Patten . None  eited. 

46.  Charles  Ha.vden* . None  cited. 

47.  Orlando  F.  Weber . None  cited. 

48.  George  F.  Hlumenthal . None  cited. 

49.  Ogden  L.  Mills* . Interest  in  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

,50.  Michael  Friedsam* . None  cited. 

51.  Edward  11.  McLean . Former  trusteeship  of  Washington  Post.  Cincinnati 

Enquirer. 

.52.  Eugene  Higgins . None  cited. 

,53.  Alcxaiiiler  S.  Cochran* . None  cited. 

.54.  Mrs.  1.  N.  Kirkwood . None  cited. 

.5,5.  Helen  Tyson . None  cited. 

.56.  Anher  1).  Huntington* . None  cited. 

57.  James  J.  Storrow* . None  cited. 

58.  Julius  Kos|.|iw:ild* . None  cited. 

,59.  Hernard  M.  Baruch . None  cited. 

(HI  S.  S.  Kresge . None  cited. 

*Dc  ceased. 


Som*  "Prass 
Lords"  Not 
Inclvdad 


New  York  Daily  News — controlled 
by  Medill  Trust  and  operated  by  CapL  ' 
Joseph  M.  Patterson,  cousin  of  CoL 
McCormick. 

Rockford  (Ill.)  Register-Republic 
and  Morning  Star — owned  and  operat¬ 
ed  by  Mrs.  Ruth  Hanna  McCormick 
Simms,  sister-in-law  of  Col.  Mc¬ 
Cormick. 

Washington  (D.  C.)  Times  and  Her¬ 
ald — operated  by  Eleanor  Patterson 
(sister  of  Capt.  Patterson)  under  lease 
from  W.  R.  Hearst. 

Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  and 
Bulletin,  Providence  Star-Tribune— 
owned  and  operated  by  Stephen  W. 
Metcalf  and  his  family. 

Cincinnati  Times-Star — owned  by 
Chas.  P.  Taft  family. 

Cincinnati  Enquirer — owned  by  es¬ 
tate  of  John  R.  McLean. 

New  York  Herald  Tribune — owned 
and  operated  by  Ogden  Mills  Reid. 

Bisbee  (Ariz.)  Review  and  Ore- 
said  to  be  owned  by  Phelps-Dodge 
Corporation,  through  Cochise  Pub.  (k). 

In  addition,  Mr.  Lundberg  names 
(some  incorrectly)  nine  Montana 
newspapers  alleg^ly  owned  by  the 
Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co.,  which, 
he  said,  is  “dominated  by  the  National 
City  Bank  clique.”  He  notes  that  the 
Providence  Star-Tribune  was  for¬ 
merly  owned  by  Senator  Peter  Goelet 
Gerry,  “scion  of  a  long  established 
wealthy  family  whose  members  stand 
today  in  the  forefront  of  the  American 
plutocracy.”  Strangely,  he  did  not 
list  them  in  the  Sixty  Families. 

*  •  * 

UNDER  THE  HEADING  of  Miscel¬ 
laneous,  Mr.  Lundberg  has  gathered 
an  olio  of  fact,  fiction  and  irrelevancy. 

None  of  the  stuff  in 
this  sub-group  is  re¬ 
lated  to  the  Sixty 
Farnilies,  even  by  in¬ 
ference.  It  is  hauled 
in  to  buttress  a  case 
that  will  not  stand  even  cursory  ex¬ 
amination.  The  same  is  true  of  much 
in  the  following  chapter  on  “Pecuni¬ 
ary  Journalism,”  even  though  some 
elements  of  recognizable  truth  are 
preserved. 

"The  press  lords  of  America  are 
actually  to  be  found  among  the  multi¬ 
millionaire  families,”  he  says — and  of 
the  more  than  1,000  newspaper  pro¬ 
prietors  in  the  U.  S.  A.  we  can  find  of 
people  who  might  rate  the  title  of 
“press  lords,”  even  if  they  did  not 
relish  it,  only  a  scant  dozen.  That 
would  have  to  include  William  R 
Hearst,  Robert  P.  Scripps,  Roy  W. 
Howard,  and  Frank  E.  (Gannett — none 
of  whom  are  included  in  Mr.  Lund¬ 
berg’s  “Peerage.” 

“'ITie  journalism  of  the  United 
States,  from  top  to  bottom,  is  the  per¬ 
sonal  affair — bought  and  paid  for — of 
the  wealthy  families,”  he  says — and 
the  list  discloses  less  than  30  of  1,989 
daily  newspapers,  and  less  than  half  a 
dozen  of  the  scores  of  published  mag¬ 
azines,  owned  or  remotely  directed 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Sixty  Families. 

The  aversion  of  wealthy  people  to 
newspaper  investment  has  long  been 
proverbial.  The  McCormick-Patterson 
fortune  was  made  on  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  Mr.  Lundberg  to  the  con¬ 
trary  notwithstanding,  and  it  has  been 
presumably  increased  by  its  present 
administrators,  entirely  by  journalism. 
The  Curtis-Bok  fortune  started  from 
scratch  and  was  built  on  satisfactory 
journalistic  service  to  millions,  not  on 
stock  market  juggling.  The  Scripps 
Howard  fortune  started  sixty  years 
ago  in  near  poverty,  and  was  also 
amassed  by  serving  the  millions.  The 
Gannett  newspaper  chain,  third  larg 
est  in  the  land,  started  in  a  pool 
young  man’s  ambition  and  was  reared 
on  nothing  but  honest  journalistk 
service.  T^e  Reids  were  journalist! 
before  Darius  O.  Mills  struck  it  rich 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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